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Another  Example  of  Canco's  Cooperation 

The  above  advertisements  appear  this  month  in  eight  publica¬ 
tions,  reaching  174,462  grocers  and  14,811  home  economists. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  Park  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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C  LARKS  BURG,  WVA. 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEA 

MAIN  OFFICE 

ALTIMORE  MD 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  Fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Universal  Corn  Cutter 


Cob -Corn 
Trimmer  ^ 

A  simple,  efficient  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  Conner  of 
"corn-on-the-cob".  It 
trims  all  ears  to  an 
exactly  uniform  length. 


*  Inspection  Conveyor: 

Ear  Com  Blancher  .  .  .  Model  5  Cutter 
Knife  Grinders  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors 
Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers 
Blending  Mixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  .  . 
silker  .  .  .  Cooker-Fillers  .  .  .  Elevotors 
Com  Crusher  .  .  .  Com  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 
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FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  B-200-T 
Sprague-Sellt  Division,  HOOPESTON,  iLU 

Please  send  vis  yovur  General  Catalog  No.  400. 


I  ADDRESS.. 

I 

CITY . 


Elevator  Boot 

Ix^ds  elevator  buckets  uniionnly  and  entirely 
without  the  slightest  damage  to  peas  or  beans, 
Greatly  improved  gver  gll  earlier  Boots, 
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into  the  PROFIT  ROW 

u/ith  these  MODERN 
MACHINES., 


The  big  profits  are  made  with  real  quality  products.  For  the  canning 
of  high  quality  tomatoes,  pulp,  catsup,  chili  sauce  and  any  other  food 
products,  Sprague-Sells  modern  machinery  will  assure  you  outstanding 
results. 

Shown  on  this  page  are  but  a  few  of  our  efficient  and  economical 
machines  for  tomato  canning;  the  complete  line  is  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  General  Catalog  No.  400.  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
for  your  copy  today. 


High  Pressure 
Washer— Sorter— -Sealder 

Removes  every  particle  of  dirt  and  bacteria  with¬ 
out  bruising  and  without  waste.  The  "rolling 
scald"  mokes  a  surprising  difference  in  peeler 
efficiency,  and  yield. 


Peerless  Juice  and  Pulp  Filler 

Peerless  Juice  Filler  equipped  with  new  style 
y.„ *hat  never  drip  or  miss.  Every  can 
fuled  exactly  as  you  want  it.  Made  in  several 
sizes  for  any  speed  up  to  250  cans  per  minute. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  (Sprague-SelU  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  us  your  General  C^olog  No.  400. 
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SUCCESS 


COOK  ROOM 
ACTIVITIIS  ^ 


Can  Dryer 

Wipes  cans  perfectly  dry  to  ollow  immedi- 
ote  labeling  and  avoid  rusting. 


Standard  Crate  Perforated  Crate 

Has  slatted  sides  and  Made  of  solid  perforated 
perforated  bottom.  Strong  metol.  Very  sturdy, 
and  reliable. 


Sanitary  Can  Washer 

Washes,  rinses  and  sterilizes  cans  thor¬ 
oughly  with  both  steam  and  water. 


Cooling  Tank 

Built  to  fit  your  requirements  —  in  any 
size  required  —  single  or  double  width  — 
straight  away  or  with  turn.  Built  either 
over-head  or  imder-slung  style. 


For  serving  any  number  of  retorts  installed 
in  a  straight  line. 


Other  Sprague-Sells 
Eeulpmont 

We  supply  complete  lines  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  canning  the  following 
products.  All  are  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  Catalog  No.  400. 
Com  .  .  .  Peas  .  .  .  Tomatoes  .  .  . 
Tomato  Products  .  .  .  Beans  .  .  . 
Beets  .  .  .  Pumpkin  .  .  .  Peaches  .  .  . 
Apricots  .  .  .  Apples  .  .  .  Pears  .  .  . 
Other  Fruits  .  .  .  Meat  Products  .  .  . 
Sea  Foods  .  .  .  Etc. 


Smndior  Modern  Canning  Equipment 
Bo^  for  All  Food  Products 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  us  your  General  Cata¬ 
log  No.  400. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP^N 

SPRAGUE -SELLS  DIVISION 

•  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  ^ 


NAME 


FIRM 


CITY. 
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RESULTS  ARE  CONVINCING 


ALAH,  our  pure-line  wilt  resistant  Alaska,  has  practically  replaced 
susceptible  Alaska  based  on  oounds  sold  by  us  from  1933  to  1937. 


A  Record  of  Performance  is  as  Valuable  as  a  Pedigree 

You  Get  Both  in  Alah 
PLAY  SAFE  USE  ALAH 


WASHBURN-WILSON  SEED  CO. 

MOSCOW,  IDAHO 
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CANNED  SALMON  INDUSTRY 
OPENS  SECOND  YEAR  OF 
INTENSIVE  PROMOTION 

Full-length  advertising  and  merchandising 
campaign  gets  under  way  in  February 


This  year,  the  Industry  is  advertising  Canned  Salmon  in  9  leading  magazines. 
During  1937,  more  than  103^  million  salmon  selling  messages — including  a 
series  of  full  color  pages — will  go  into  American  homes. 

A  full-length,  year-around  program  in  every  sense — this  advertising  is 
supported  by  packers  representing  91%  of  the  Industry’s  output.  Purpose: 
to  bring  customers  into  retail  stores  to  buy  Canned  Salmon  regularly  .  .  .  and 
to  help  the  trade  sell  every  variety  and  size  of  salmon. 

Also,  three  aggressive  merchandising  drives — backed  up  with  specially 
prepared  dealer  display  material — are  scheduled  for  the  heavy  salmon  selling 
seasons  of  the  year: 

1.  Salmon  Selling  Event  No.  l  ties  in  with  National  Can¬ 
ned  Salmon  Week  (Feb.  12  to  20)  and  the  opening  of  Lent. 

2.  Salmon  Selling  Event  No.  2  .  .  .  Summer  Sale  of  Can¬ 
ned  Salmon,  starting  May  29. 

3.  Salmon  Selling  Event  No.  3  .  .  .  The  59th  New  Pack 
Festival,  beginning  September  6. 

It  is  expected  that  such  advertising  and  merchandising  will  help  to  make  1937 
another  banner  year  for  Canned  Salmon  .  .  .  with  consumer  demand  steadily 
on  the  rise  .  .  .  with  profits  being  made  by  dealers  everywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
Write  for  Free  Salmon  Store  material. 

CANHED  SALMON  INDUSTRY 

1440  Exchange  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington 
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FRANK  E.  CORRELL,  Secretary 
National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


RALPH  0.  DULANY,  President 
National  Canners  Association 
John  H.  Dulany  b  Son 
Fruitland,  Md. 


KARL  K.  MAYER,  Vice-President 
National  Canners  Association 
Kuner  Empson  Co. 

Brigton,  Colo. 


THE  CONVENTION 

HOTEL  STEVENS,  JANUARY  24th  to  29th,  1937 

National  Canners  Association 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
National  Food  Brokers  Association 


INTRODUCTION— The  sessions  of  the  1937  Conven- 
tion  were  admireably  arranged  this  year.  In  the 
morning  meetings,  beginning  with  Monday  and 
running  through  to  Friday,  large  matters  of  general 
interest  were  discussed  before  all  who  could  squeeze 
into  the  North  Ballroom — Fair  Trade  Practices — Legal 
Enactments  or  possibilities — The  Social  Security  Act — 
Grower-Canner  Relations — Descriptive  Labeling,  etc., 
all  handled  by  men  recognized  as  experts  upon  the  sub¬ 
jects,  and  then  on  each  afternoon  the  Conventionites 
had  a  choice  of  three  special  sessions — “Canning  Prob¬ 
lems,”  “Raw  Product  Problems”  or  “Domestic  Science 
Problems”.  And  for  relaxation  during  or  between  the 
meetings,  a  visit  to  the  mammoth  Machinery  and  Sup¬ 
plies  Display  or  Show,  a  veritable  wonderland  this 
year. 

And  so  the  report  of  the  Convention  divides  itself 
automatically,  and  to  real  advantage,  we  believe.  In 
this  issue  we  give  you  all  these  General  Sessions,  word 
for  word,  from  beginning  to  end.  If  there  is  a  word 


missing  it  escaped  unintentionally,  and  so  you  have  the 
expressed  opinions  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  on 
the  questions  at  stake,  forming  an  important  study, 
and  worthy  careful  preservation  for  future  reference. 
In  time  your  recollection  will  fade,  but  these  printed 
words  will  remain  unchanged,  and  be  ever  ready  to 
refresh  your  memory. 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  terrific  waste  of  time 
and  wisdom  results  from  the  mere  speaking  to  a  large 
gathering  of  the  industry  by  professors  or  scientists, 
on  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  better  conduct 
of  your  business  ?  If  instead  of  business  men  you  were 
university  students,  fired  with  a  desire  to  learn  all  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  professor’s  lecture,  you  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  remember  all  you  want,  not  even  if  you  took 
copious  notes.  Take  a  glance  at  the  wide  variety  of 
subjects  covered  in  these  afternoon  sessions  on  each 
of  the  four  days:  “Canning  Problems  Conference”, 
“Raw  Products  Conference”,  “Home  Economics  Con¬ 
ference”,  and  remember  that  every  one  of  these  lec- 
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turers  is  an  expert  on  his  subject,  possibly  the  highest 
expert  in  the  country,  which  means  in  the  world.  And 
then  remember  that  this  series  of  lectures  covered  four 
afternoons.  How  much  of  this  wealth  of  wisdom  do 
you  believe  you  could  have  retained  in  such  clear  form 
as  to  be  safely  usable  in  your  business,  if  you  merely 
heard  the  lecture,  and  then  went  on  about  your  busy 
way? 

It  was  for  this  reason,  and  with  this  thought  in  mind, 
that  last  year  we  “lifted”  these  technical  addresses 
from  the  Convention  report  and  then  gave  them  to  our 
readers  seriatim,  over  succeeding  issues;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  we  are  doing  so  again,  for  our  readers  have 
expressed  unqualified  approval  of  the  method,  because 
it  permits  them  to  study  at  leisure,  and  at  length,  the 
subjects  they  most  want,  and,  too,  because  they  then 
have  the  whole  subject  always  at  hand  for  frequent 
reference. 

And  so  in  the  next  column  you  will  find  a  list  of  these 
lectures,  and  the  date  of  issue  when  each  will  be  pub¬ 
lished.  As  you  read  over  the  list  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  some  of  them  may  not  appeal  to  you  just 
now;  but  we  advise  you  to  carefully  save  these  copies, 
if  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  carefully  preserving  every 
issue  of  The  Canning  Trade,  as  the  vast  majority  of 
our  readers  do,  because  you  may  need  just  the  informa¬ 
tion  when  you  come  to  your  active  season.  We  begin 
with  the  Raw  Products,  as  you  must  with  your  season, 
and  then  follow  with  the  Canning  Problems,  etc.,  and 
have  arranged  the  time  of  their  appearance  so  as  to 
suit  the  greatest  number.  We  think  you  will  find  them 
appearing  very  timely. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  was  that  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  Sunday 
morning,  January  24th.  Aside  from  the  explanation 
and  adoption  of  the  1937  budget,  about  all  that  was 
done  there  came  out  later  in  the  General  Sessions,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

So  herein  you  have  a  detailed  view  of  the  General 
Sessions — the  complete  story  of  the  Convention  and 
its  work.  In  succeeding  issues  you  will  have  the  results 
of  the  technical  and  scientific  work  that  has  been  done 
for  you  during  the  past  year  or  more.  The  meetings 
of  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association,  and 
likewise  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  are 
included  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Big  Chicago 
Convention  of  1937. 

Time  has  stamped  its  approval  upon  this  method  of 
reporting.  To  refresh  your  memory  we  repeat  what 
we  said  upon  introducing  this  innovation  last  year : 

“Understand,  it  would  take  no  more  type,  no  more 
paper — in  fact  not  as  much — ^to  rush  it  all  into  one 
issue,  and  be  done  with  it,  in  one  “gob”  as  it  were. 
But  we  believe  that  you  seldom  or  ever  got  the  full 
value  out  of  it  in  that  style ;  and  we  think  you  will  in 
this  new  form.  Oh !  yes,  you  always  put  the  big  Con¬ 
vention  Issue  away  for  future  attention!  And  it 
gathered  the  dust  of  forgetfulness.  Now  each  week, 
over  several  months,  an  important  study  will  be  laid 
in  front  of  you;  and  when  you  want  any  particular 
information  the  Index  tells  you  what  issue  to  turn  to, 
or  when  to  expect  it.” 


In  other  words,  it  means  more  trouble  for  us,  but 
better  service  for  you,  and  “that’s  our  hobby  now”,  as 
it  has  always  been.  We  believe  it  insures  the  maximum 
use  of  the  splendid  scientific  and  technical  data  given 
at  the  Convention. 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  industry's 
Leading  Authorities 


INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

FEBRUARY  22 — “The  Tenderometer” — Apparatus  for  Evaluating 
the  Tenderness  of  Peas,  by  W.  McK.  Martin, 
Research  Department,  American  Can  Company. 

FEBRUARY  22 — ^“Influence  of  Canning  Procedure  on  the  Vitamin 
C  Content  of  Tomato  Juice,”  by  E.  F.  Kohman, 
Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

FEBRUARY  22 — ^“Pea  Seed  Treatment,”  by  K.  J.  Kadow,  Illinois 
Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  1 — ^“Varieties  of  Beans  for  Canning,”  by  J.  C. 

Walker,  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  1 — ^“Behavior  of  New  Varieties  of  Peas  in  1936,”  by 

T.  D.  Holder,  American  Can  Company. 

MARCH  1 — ^“Commercial  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids,”  by  Glenn  M. 

Smith,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind. 

MARCH  8 — “Summary  of  1936  Experiments  with  Derris  and 

Cube,”  by  J.  E.  Dudley,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Madison,  Wis. 

MARCH  8 — “Behavior  of  New  Tomato  Varieties  in  1936,”  by 

E.  R.  Lancashire,  Continental  Can  Company. 

MARCH  15 — “Tomato  Seed  Treatment  and  Plant  Certifica¬ 

tion,”  by  R.  W.  Samson,  Purdue  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 

MARCH  15 — “U.  S.  Standard  Basis  for  Purchasing  Cannery 

Raw  Products,”  by  R.  R.  Pailthorp,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

MARCH  22 — ^“Processing  of  Stratified  Products”  (Spinach, 

Asparagus,  Asparagus-Pack  Beans),  by  J.  Rus¬ 
sell  Esty,  Director,  Western  Branch  Research 
Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association. 

MARCH  22 — ^“Importance  of  Cooling  Tank  Contamination,”  by 

G.  C.  Scott,  Director  of  Research,  Minnesota  Val¬ 
ley  Canning  Company,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

MARCH  22 — ^“Review  of  Field  Activities  of  the  Past  Four 

Years  on  Pumpkin,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Assistant 
Director,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association. 

MARCH  29 — ^“Present  Status  of  the  Sugar  Problem  with  Non- 

Acid  Foods,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  National  Canners  Association. 

MARCH  29 — ^“Control  of  Cut-Out  Brix  of  Pitted  Red  Cherries 

Packed  in  Syrup,”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research 
Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association. 

APRIL  5 — Home  Economics  Services  of  Individual  Com¬ 

panies,  by  Lillian  B.  Storms,  Gerber  Products 
Company;  Isabel  N.  Young,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany;  Virginia  E.  Porter,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 
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GENERAL  SESSIONS 


MONDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
January  25,  1937 


The  Opening  Session  of  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Canners’  Association,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  January  26-29,  1937,  convened  at  one  forty-five 
o’clock,  Mr.  Ho^ward  A.  Orr,  President  of  the  Association, 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  In  accordance  with  previous  custom,  we 
shall  open  the  convention  with  devotions.  Will  you  stand  for  a 
moment  in  silent  prayer? 

The  audience  rose  and  stood  in  silent  prayer. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  I  should  like  to  make  the  announcement, 
also  in  accordance  with  previous  custom,  that  all  resolutions, 
in  accordance  with  the  standing  rule  of  the  convention,  which 
may  be  offered  in  various  general  or  section  meetings  of  the 
convention  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
That  committee  is  a  standing  committee,  the  names  of  which 
are  published  in  our  directory. 

There  is  likewise  a  provision  which  provides  for  an  Auditing 
Committee.  In  accordance  with  custom,  the  Finance  Committee 
will  be  named  as  the  Auditing  Committee.  That  is  also  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Association. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  name  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
and  state  that  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
convention  to  hold  the  election  on  the  first  morning  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  after  naming  the  Committee  on  Nominations  I  shall 
ask  for  a  report  from  that  committee. 

The  officers  which  are  to  be  elected  in  the  election  are  as 
follows: 

President 

First  Vice-President 
Second  Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 

The  following  Directors’  terms  expire  at  this  convention  and 
nominations  will  be  made  to  fill  these  vacancies: 

G.  0.  Bailey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  Brant,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

James  W.  Brown,  Odessa,  Missouri 

G.  E.  Carrier,  Vinton,  Iowa 

George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Milford,  Delaware 

Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebandon,  Ohio 

E.  H.  Jacob,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highlands  City,  Fla. 

E.  R.  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo. 

H.  G.  Pressing,  Norwalk,  Ohio 
H.  W.  Ray,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Harold  K.  Royal,  Shelby,  Michigan 
W.  C.  Schorer,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 

C.  C.  Scutt,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

W.  Scott  Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

O.  L.  Teagarden,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio 
Marcus  L.  Urann,  South  Hanson,  Mass. 

William  Varney,  Roy,  Utah 

I  shall  now  read  the  names  of  the  Nominating  Committee: 
Arkansas-Missouri — James  W.  Brown,  Odessa  Canning  Co., 
Odessa,  Mo.;  George  F.  Greb,  Blytheville  Canning  Co.,  Blythe- 
ville.  Ark.;  W.  H.  Blaylock,  Good  Canning  Co.,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

California — G.  H.  Bradt,  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Herbert  E.  Gray,  Barron-Gray  Packing  Co.,  San  Jose; 
W.  H.  Foster,  Foster  &  Wood  Canning  Co.,  Lodi;  R.  F.  Williams, 
Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Pkg.  Co.,  Oakland;  A.  T.  Williams,  French 
Sardine  Co.,  Terminal  Island;  Harry  A.  White,  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado — E.  R.  Mayer,  Kuner-Empson  Co.,  Brighton;  W.  N. 
W.  Blayney,  Fort  Lupton  Canning  Co.,  Fort  Lupton. 

Delaware — George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Milford;  H.  P.  Cannon,  2d, 
H.  P.  Cannon  &  Son,  Inc.,  Bridgeville. 

Florida — C.  E.  Lindsey,  Lakeland-Highlands  Canning  Co., 
Highlands  City;  Paul  Stanton,  Florida  Fruit  Canning  Co., 
Frostproof. 


Retiring  President 
HOWARD  A.  ORR 
National  Canners  Association 
Winorr  Canning  Co. 
Circleville,  Ohio 


Illinois — E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston  Canning  Co.,  Hoopeston; 

L.  A.  Sears,  Warrensburg  Canning  Co.,  Warrensburg. 

Indiana — Charles  Kemp,  Kemp  Brothers  Packing  Co.,  Frank¬ 
fort;  George  H.  Naas,  Naas  Corp.  of  Indiana,  Portland. 

lowa-Nebraska — G.  E.  Carrier,  Iowa  Canning  Company,  Vin¬ 
ton,  Iowa;  Roy  Chard,  Audobon  Canning  Co.,  Audobon,  Iowa; 
Albert  Schori,  Elgin  Canning  Co.,  Elgin,  Iowa. 

Maine — Henry  B.  Bird,  Medomak  Canning  Co.,  Rockland; 
Clinton  W.  Davis,  Portland  Packing  Co.,  Portland. 

Maryland — F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Chas.  T,  Wrightson  &  Son, 
Inc.,  Easton;  F.  A.  Torsch,  Torsch  Canning  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Marcus  L.  Urann,  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc., 
South  Hanson;  F.  A.  Harding,  W’^m.  Underwood  Co.,  Watertown. 
Michigan — Harold  K.  Royal,  Oceana  Canning  Co.,  Shelby; 

M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  Fennville;  John 
J.  Porter,  East  Jordan  Canning  Co.,  East  Jordan. 

Minnesota — E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co., 
LeSueur;  George  A.  Borg,  Northland  Canning  Co.,  Cokato. 

New  Jersey — D.  D.  Conway,  Minot  Packers,  Inc.,  Hammond- 
ton;  Bedford  Seabrook,  Deerfield  Packing  Corp.,  Bridgeton. 

New  York — G.  0,  Bailey,  Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Rochester; 
C.  C.  Scutt,  Red  Creek  Canning  Co.,  Red  Creek;  Douglas  C. 
Townson,  Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester;  S.  K.  Farrar,  Finger 
Lakes  Canning  Co.,  Penn  Yan. 

Ohio — Arthur  Hamilton,  Miami  Canning  Co.,  Lebanon;  H.  G. 
Pressing,  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  (Pressing  Products),  Norwalk; 
0.  L.  Teagarden,  J.  Weller  Company,  Oak  Harbor;  A.  L.  Sharp, 
Sharp  Canning  Co.,  Celina;  H.  J.  McDonald,  Elyria  Canning 
Co.,  Elyria. 

Oregon — H.  W.  Ray,  Ray-Maling  Co.,  Hillsboro;  B.  E.  Maling, 
B.  E.  Maling,  Inc.,  Hillsboro;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Paulus  Bros. 
Packing  Co.,  Salem. 

Pennsylvania — E.  H.  Jacob,  Edward  H,  Jacob,  Inc.,  West 
Chester;  W.  Scott  Silver,  Nottingham;  James  T.  Smith,  Fawn 
Grove;  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  New  Freedom. 

Utah — William  Varney,  Varney  Canning,  Inc.,  Roy;  Jos.  F. 
Barker,  Utah  Canning  Co.,  Ogden;  H.  J.  Barnes,  Kaysville 
Canning  Corp.,  Kaysville. 

Virginia — Henry  P.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Caldwell,  Inc.,  Walkerton. 
Washington — R.  D.  Bodle,  Valley  Fruit  Canning  Co.,  Seattle; 
F.  Svenson,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Seattle;  E.  B.  Deming, 
Pacific  American  Fisheries,  South  Bellingham. 

Wisconsin — W.  C.  Schorer,  Sauk  City  Canning  Co.,  Sauk  City; 
E.  C.  Theobald,  Oconomowoc  Canning  Co.,  Oconomowoc;  A.  H. 
Fuhremann,  Fuhremann  Canning  Co.,  Appleton;  N.  O.  Sorensen, 
Gillett  Canning  Co.,  Coleman. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Chairman,  Hoopeston,  Illinois. 

Is  the  Committee  on  Nominations  ready  to  report? 
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MR.  E.  F.  TREGO  (Hoopeston  Canning  Co.,  Hoopeston, 
Illinois):  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Trego  read  the  prepared  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations. 

Officers  and  Directors 


President — Ralph  0.  Dulany,  John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruit- 
land,  Md. 

First  Vice-President — Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Kuner-Empson  Co., 
Brighton,  Colo. 

Second  Vice-President — Leonard  E.  Wood,  California  Packing 
Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  named  were  elected  directors  for  a  term  of 
three  years; 

H.  J.  Humphrey,  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
William  Bewley,  Bewley  Brothers  Canning  Co.,  Middleport, 
New  York. 

F.  A.  Wilder,  Pratt-Low  Preserving  So.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
Carl  N.  Lovegren,  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

George  F.  Greb,  Blytheville  Canning  Co.,  Blytheville,  Ark. 

F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshall  Canning  Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
Isadore  Stephany,  Greenabaum  Brothers,  Seaford,  Del. 

H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  Sharp,  Sharp  Canning  Company,  Celina,  Ohio. 

H.  J.  McDonald,  Elyria  Canning  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

J.  M.  Hills,  Grocery  Products  Manufacturing  Corp.,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

T.  Stran  Summers,  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Free¬ 
dom,  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  Stanton,  Florida  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  Frostproof,  Fla. 

M.  F.  Counter,  Fort  Lupton  Canning  Co.,  Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 
E.  A.  McCornack,  Eugene  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Eugene, 
Oregon. 

King  Weeman,  Shawano  Canning  Company,  Shawano,  Wis. 

C.  B.  Urann,  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc.,  South  Hanson,  Mass. 
Charles  F.  Pearce,  Frank  C.  Pearce  Co.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

W.  R.  Eddington,  Eddington  Canning  Co.,  Springville,  Utah. 
Frank  H.  Raymond,  Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 
Directors  whose  terms  did  not  expire  this  year  and  who  remain 
members  of  the  Board  for  1937  are: 

L.  S.  Argali,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

Edgar  Ashby,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  E.  Beach,  Burbank,  Calif. 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

F.  T.  Clark,  Waupun,  Wis. 

B.  Frank  Craddock,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

S.  B.  Cutright,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Clinton  W.  Davis,  Portland,  Me. 

H.  K.  Defendorf,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  R.  Dunbar,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Edward  R.  Elwell,  Portland,  Me. 

A.  T.  Flynn,  Rochester,  Minn. 

H.  C.  Frost,  Portland,  Ore. 

W.  T.  Dixon  Gibbs,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

R.  P.  Harper,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

P.  E.  Harris,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jess  K.  Harrison,  Christiansburg,  Va. 

Henry  W.  Hartle,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

E.  S.  Kale,  Everson,  Wash. 

M.  E.  Knouse,  Peach  Glen,  Pa. 

Albert  M.  Lester,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Herman  N.  Lutz,  Williamstown,  N.  J. 

M.  H.  Mann,  Red  Lodge,  Mont. 

Ralph  L.  Mason,  Newark,  Md. 

Irving  A.  Nelson,  Lake  Mills,  Iowa. 

Harold  F.  Patterson,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

H.  P.  Peterson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Haines  City,  Fla. 

John  J.  Porter,  East  Jordan,  Mich. 

Atherton  Richards,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  F.  Schroder,  Winneconne,  Wis. 

Chester  C.  Soule,  Portland,  Me. 

Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Edwin  Warfield,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Guy  L.  Webster,  Cheriton,  Va. 

Paul  H.  Wolf,  Gwynneville,  Ind. 

James  S.  Wyman,  Milbridge,  Maine. 

SECTION  OFFICERS  ELECTED 

The  National  Canners  Association  in  convention  at  Chicago, 
January  24-29,  elected  the  following  section  officers  to  serve 
during  1937: 

Apples  and  Apple  Products — Chairman,  M.  E.  Knouse,  Knouse 
Corp.,  Peach  Glen,  Pa.;  Secretary,  Mark  Ewald,  Olympia  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Olympia,  Washington. 

Dry  Bean — Chairman,  Morton  Steinhart,  Otoe  Food  Products 
Co.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.;  Secretary,  C.  M.  Schofield,  G.  S. 
Suppinger  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

Wax  and  Green  Bean — Chairman,  N.  O.  Sorenson,  Gillett 
Canning  Co.,  Gillett,  Wisconsin;  Secretary,  E.  R.  Mayer,  Kuner- 
Empson  Company,  Brighton,  Colorado. 

Beet  and  Carrot — Chairman,  Gordon  J.  Verhulst,  Calumet- 
Dutch  Packing  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin;  Secretary,  George 
E.  Diament,  John  E.  Diament  Co.,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Blueberry — Chairman,  Fenwick  M.  Winslow,  H.  L.  Forhan  Co., 
Portland,  Maine;  Secretary,  Charles  A.  Stewart,  Jr.,  A.  L. 
Stewart  &  Sons,  Cherryfield,  Maine. 

Pitted  Red  Cherry — Chairman,  James  M.  Irwin,  Haserot  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Secretary,  James  Lyman,  Traverse  City  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

Corn — Chairman,  G.  C.  Scott,  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co., 
LeSueur,  Minnesota;  Secretary,  G.  E.  Carrier,  Iowa  Canning 
Co.,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Kraut — Chairman,  H.  G.  Pressing,  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Ohio;  Secretary,  Alden  C.  Smith,  Schiocton  Kraut  Co., 
Schiocton,  Wisconsin. 

Pea — Chairman,  Allen  R.  Burr,  Waunakee  Canning  Co., 
Waunakee,  Wisconsin;  Secretary,  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Chas.  T. 
Wrightson  &  Son,  Easton,  Maryland. 

Pumpkin  and  Squash — Chairman,  E.  A.  McCornack,  Eugene 
Fruit  Growers  Association,  Eugene,  Oregon;  Secretary,  Henry 
P.  Cannon,  H.  P.  Cannon  &  Son,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. 

Tomato  and  Tomato  Products — Chairman,  Kenneth  N.  Rider, 
Kenneth  N.  Rider  Co.,  Trafalgar,  Indiana;  Secretary,  G.  0. 
Bailey,  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  Rochester,  New  York. 

MR.  TREGO :  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  election  of  the 
nominees. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Are  there  any  frther  nominations?  If 
not,  what  is  the  pleasure  of  this  convention  with  respect  to 
the  report  on  the  Committee  on  Nominations?  We  have  a 
motion  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Do  we  have  a 
second  to  that  motion? 

MR.  JEWETT  (Maine):  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  unanimously  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  I  herewith  declare  these  officers  duly 
elected  to  the  respective  offices  of  the  Association. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  question  which  is  confronting  the 
canning  industry  that  has  been  given  more  consideration  and 
study  than  the  subject  which  has  been  chosen  for  our  principal 
consideration  this  afternoon,  namely,  “Trade  Practices — Fair 
and  Unfair.”  The  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  an  effort  to  correct 
by  statute  unfair  practices  in  the  field  of  merchandising.  The 
enforcement  of  this  Act  has  been  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  because 
of  the  continuing  addition  to  its  grave  responsibilities  and 
authority,  is  naturally  becoming  of  increasing  importance  and 
increasing  interest  to  American  business.  It,  therefore,  was 
only  natural  that  your  executive  officers,  in  giving  consideration 
to  speakers  for  this  convention,  should  endeavor  to  get  a  man 
who  could  speak  authoritatively  for  this  body. 

We  are  very  prideful  of  the  fact  that  Colonel  March  graciously 
accepted  an  invitation  to  address  this  convention,  but  I  am 
extremely  sorry  to  advise  that  this  morning  we  received  the 
following  telegram  from  Colonel  March: 

“Very  sorry  I  can’t  be  with  you.  Laid  up  with  flu. 

William  Deneen,  our  chief  counsel  in  Chicago,  will  read  my 

prepared  speech.  He  will  get  in  touch  with  you.” 

Although,  of  course,  we  are  very  sorry  Colonel  March  could 
not  be  here  because  of  conditions  beyond  his  control,  we  are 
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SOU  BITTER 


This  new  and  modern  can-making  plant  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  most  efficient  machinery,  providing  unexcelled  facilities  of  producing  and 
shipping  all  types  of  cans. 

Packers  will  find  here  the  kind  of  service  that  is  hoth  complete  and  helpful.  This  company 
is  independent  of  all  others  in  the  field.  Behind  it  are  the  resources  and  laboratory  facilities 
of  one  of  the  country’s  largest  business  institutions. 

Ask  a  Crown  Can  Representative  to  explain  the  many  advantages  this  service  offers  you. 

Packers  Cans  for  1937  sold  f.  o.  h.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Houston  and  other  selected  points 
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very  happy  to  have  Mr.  Deneen  as  his  substitute.  Mr.  Deneen 
is  the  chief  attorney  in  charge  of  this  district  for  the  Chicago 
office.  He  has  kindly  consented  to  read  Colonel  March’s  address. 
At  this  time  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  it  is  an  honor  to 
introduce  to  you  Mr.  Deneen,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(Applause.) 

MR.  WILLIAM  DENEEN :  Colonel  March  who  was  to  address 
you  at  this  time  has  asked  me  to  express  his  deep  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  be  here  today.  I  was  in  Washington  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  Colonel  March  told  me  he  would  be  here.  I 
know  he  was  looking  forward  enthusiastically  to  this  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  you.  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  telephone  Saturday, 
at  which  time  he  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  flu  and  his 
physicians  had  issued  strict  instructions  that  he  was  to  remain 
in  bed.  Without  his  telling  me,  I  knew  from  his  voice  that  he 
was  greatly  disappointed  in  being  unable  to  be  at  this  meeting. 
On  the  whole,  this  seems  to  make  for  a  regrettable  occasion. 
Colonel  March  regrets  he  can  not  be  here;  I  regret  he  is  not 
here,  and  after  my  attempt  to  pinch  hit  for  him  you  will  likely 
regret  that  he  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Deneen  continued,  reading  Colonel  March’s  prepared 
address. 

Trade  Practices — Fair  and  Unfair 

By  Hon.  Charles  H.  March 

Member  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 

yOUR  Association  was  organized  in  1907  and  incorporated  in 
1909.  Your  organization  is  a  voluntary,  non-profit  associa¬ 
tion,  engaged  in  activities  directed  toward  the  advancement  of 
canning  foods.  I  understand  that  the  membership  of  your 
Association  embraces  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  and  well  over  35  per  cent  of  the  canning  companies. 

The  canning  industry  is  basically  engaged  in  preserving  food 
from  harvest  to  harvest  and  from  place  to  place.  Canning  is 
the  process  of  packing  the  food  directly  from  the  fields  and 
orchards  of  the  farmers  in  air-tight  cans  which  are  sealed  and 
sterilized  by  heat.  The  principal  classes  of  products  are  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  meats  and  poultry,  all  coming  direct  from  the 
farms;  sea  foods  from  the  sea;  and,  in  addition,  specialties  or 
prepared  foods  such  as  catsup,  canned  soups,  etc.  There  are 
approximately  three  thousand  canning  units  in  the  industry, 
ranging  from  the  very  large  to  extremely  small. 

I  can  not  imagine  any  business  that  should  be  complimented 
more  highly  from  a  public  standpoint  than  your  industry.  You 
preserve  the  foods  which  might  otherwise  not  be  consumed  and 
can  them  for  future  use.  I  believe  some  day  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  be  a  great  benefactor  to  humanity.  It  may  be  that  at 
some  future  time  we  will  have  a  famine  throughout  the  world. 
You  will  then  be  called  upon  to  do  as  King  Joseph  did,  to  furnish 
food  stored  up  in  the  years  of  plenty  to  take  care  of  people  in 
time  of  want. 

Half  a  century  ago  discriminatory  rebates  granted  by  rail¬ 
roads  to  a  selected  few  made  possible  the  building  of  fabulous 
fortunes.  It  was  under  such  advantage  that  huge  fortunes 
were  accumulated.  The  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  put  an  end  to  such  practices. 

The  Sherman  Act  was  passed  in  1890.  Between  the  90’s  and 
the  election  of  President  Wilson  in  1912,  the  American  industrial 
scene  had  undergone  a  vast  change.  The  great  and  numerous 
industries,  such  as  steel,  oil,  coal,  electric  power  and  machinery 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  powerful  national  corporations, 
and  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  demanded  a  fully  equipped  bureau  to  cope  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  monopoly  power. 

Two  of  the  great  achievements  of  President  Wilson’s  first 
term  were:  First,  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  law; 
and  second,  the  Clayton  Act,  revising  and  strengthening  the 
Sherman  Act. 

In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  President  Wilson  and  The 
Congress  created  a  Federal  body  before  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  monopoly  was  compelled  to  lay  its  cards  on  the 
table  and  justify  its  actions  before  trained  experts  in  law  and 
business.  Office  records,  letters,  contracts,  all  the  practices 


of  monopoly,  were  subpoenaed  and  brought  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  aim  of  President  Wilson  and  the  Congress  in  creating 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  to  have  an  independent  and 
efficient  tribunal — free  from  political  control  and  unhampered 
by  the  slow  methods  of  court  delays  and  entanglements.  They 
thought  court  procedure  too  slow,  formal  and  expensive.  They 
sought  an  effective  and  thoroughly  equipped  Federal  administra¬ 
tion,  whereby  the  Federal  Government  would  be  able  to  success¬ 
fully  cope  with  its  powerful  adversaries  and  enforce  the  anti¬ 
trust  and  other  laws. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Commission,  that 
Court  said: 

“The  commission  is  to  be  non-partisan;  and  it  must,  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  duties,  act  with  entire  impartiality.  It 
is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  no  policy  except  the  policy 
of  the  law.  Its  duties  are  neither  political  nor  executive,  but 
predominantly  quasi-judicial  and  quasi-legislative.  Like  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  its  members  are  called  upon 
to  exercise  the  trained  judgment  of  a  body  of  experts  ‘appointed 
by  law  and  informed  by  experience’.”  Rathbun,  etc.  v.  U.  S., 
295  U.  S.  602. 

MONOPOLY 

Monopolistic  ownership  or  control  of  the  means  of  production 
implies  ownership  of  the  things  produced.  It  determines  the 
amount  to  be  produced,  restricts  the  freedom  to  engage  in  pro¬ 
ductive  pursuits,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  labor  that  may 
be  employed.  By  fixing  prices,  it  limits  or  restricts  the  quantity 
of  goods  which  may  be  consumed. 

Periodically,  we  have  seen  a  glut  of  goods  on  the  market  with 
no  purchasing  power  to  move  them  into  consumption.  Monopoly’s 
favorite  remedy  for  that  condition  has  been  to  further  restrict 
production,  but  this  has  only  further  paralyzed  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer  whose  income  depends  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  production.  Retailers,  as  the  channel  through  which 
consumers’  goods  flow  into  consumption,  are  important  to  your 
industry  and  you  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  maintaining 
purchasing  power  at  a  high  level  and  having  it  widely  spread 
among  the  families  of  your  respective  communities.  Your 
economic  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  independent  retailers, 
are  bound  up  in  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  with  monopoly. 

Another  aspect  of  monopoly  quite  similar  to  its  contribution 
to  business  depressions  is  its  power  to  oppress  and  exploit  other 
groups  which  are  unable  to  organize  their  own  monopolies. 
Agriculture,  for  instance,  is  the  means  of  livelihood  of  nearly 
half  our  population,  and  the  basic  industry  for  all  others.  It 
has  made  little  progress  in  the  direction  of  organized  control 
of  its  own  prices  or  production.  Without  such  control,  it  has 
had  to  bear  the  full  impact  of  monopoly,  both  in  buying  and 
selling.  For  years  before  the  crash  in  1929  agriculture  was  not 
prosperous,  although  other  industries  were  enjoying  a  sort  of 
wild  prosperity  achieved  largely  at  the  expense  of  agriculture. 
Perhaps  what  then  passed  for  national  prosperity  was  only  the 
prosperity  of  monopoly.  It  should  be  plain  to  all  that  with 
agriculture  prostrate  even  the  false  prosperity  of  monopoly 
could  not  continue. 

Mere  receipt  of  greater  income  by  our  agricultural  population, 
whether  from  prices  driven  upward  by  natural  or  artificial 
causes,  or  from  subsidies  paid  by  the  Government,  is  in  itself 
no  permanent  remedy.  So  long  as  there  exists  the  power  of 
monopoly  to  control  the  prices  of  what  the  farmer  buys,  in¬ 
creases  in  the  farmers’  income  are  but  the  occasion  for  equiva¬ 
lent  increases  in  the  prices  he  must  pay.  His  relative  position 
is  not  improved.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  for  his  relative  position 
to  grow  worse,  notwithstanding  an  increased  income.  The  same 
is  true  also  of  other  unorganized  groups  and  classes  of  our 
population. 

A  most  disturbing  and  puzzling  feature  of  the  present  business 
improvement  is  that  with  industrial  production  back  nearly  to 
pre-depression  levels,  we  still  have  substantial  unemployment. 
It  should  be  clear  that  unless  these  unemployed  have  their  buy¬ 
ing  power  restored  we  shall  sooner  or  later  suffer  another 
depression. 

A  related  problem  to  that  of  monopoly  is  how  to  distribute 
purchasing  power  in  equal  ratio  to  the  increase  of  machine  pro- 
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duction.  Any  general  monopolization  of  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  carries  with  it  limitation  of  purchasing 
power.  The  inability  of  millions  to  produce,  to  purchase,  and 
to  consume  is  but  the  reflection  of  such  monopolization. 

In  its  broadest  aspects,  the  problem  of  concentration  of 
wealth  is  a  world  problem.  It  underlies  the  civil  war  in  Spain, 
the  communist  revolution  in  Russia  and  the  death  of  democracy 
in  other  countries.  It  has  toppled  kings  from  their  thrones. 
It  will  drive  to  disaster  dictators,  whether  economic  or  political, 
who  thwart  the  masses  in  their  effort  to  achieve  a  better  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  and  greater  economic  security.  The  whole  world 
is  in  revolt  against  that  philosophy  of  unnecessary  scarcity 
which  has  been  the  philosophy  of  private  monopoly. 

The  history  of  anti-trust  legislation  and  its  enforcement  in 
the  United  States  contains  alternating  periods  of  activity  and 
rest.  Just  now  we  seem  to  be  approaching  the  crest  of  a  wave 
of  activity. 

The  recent  passage  of  the  utility  holding  company  act,  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  consideration  of  the  Wheeler  anti¬ 
basing  point  bill  indicate  that  there  is  a  decided  revival  of 
interest  in  the  subject  of  monopoly.  The  progressive  elements 
in  both  major  political  parties  have  never  lost  interest  in  it,  and 
the  platforms  of  both  now  pledge  a  renewed  attempt  to  enforce 
and  strengthen  the  laws  designed  to  protect  the  public  against 
monopoly. 

It  is  one  thing  to  rail  against  monopoly  in  general  and  quite 
another  to  attack  and  dissolve  it  in  a  particular  case.  In  two 
famous  cases,  where  it  was  sought  to  dissolve  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  International  Harvester  Company  as 
unlawful  monopolies,  the  courts  refused  to  decree  their  dis¬ 
solution.  They  held  that  not  mere  size  and  power,  but  behavior 
is  the  test  of  unlawful  monopoly. 

This  is  the  familiar  doctrine  of  good  trusts  versus  bad  trusts. 
Under  such  a  doctrine,  it  is  possible  for  a  concern  to  dominate 
an  entire  industry,  and  eliminate  competition,  yet  not  be  an 
unlawful  monopoly.  The  doctrine  of  “good  trusts”  was  but  a 
development  of  the  so-called  “rule  of  reason”,  where  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  held  that  not  “every”  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade,  as  the  statute  reads,  is  a  violation  of  law,  but  only  those 
combinations  which  unreasonably  restrain  trade. 

If  the  effort  to  destroy  monopoly  is  directed  only  against  such 
monopolies  as  can  be  shown  to  have  abused  their  power,  it  may 
be  questioned  how  far-reaching  the  relief  will  be,  for  the  effect 
of  monopoly  on  the  concentration  of  wealth,  and  the  consequent 
limitation  of  purchasing  power  of  consumers,  is  not  conditioned 
wholly  on  behavior. 

In  its  report  to  President  Roosevelt  in  November,  1934,  con¬ 
cerning  the  basing  point  system  of  the  steel  industry,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  used  these  words: 

“If  the  capitalistic  system  does  not  function  as  a  competitive 
economy,  there  will  be  increasing  question  whether  it  can  or 
should  endure.  The  real  friends  of  capitalism  are  those  who 
insist  on  preserving  its  competitive  character.” 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT 

In  recent  years  the  large  and  powerful  buyers  have  been 
using  their  advantage  over  small  buyers  by  obtaining  secret 
and  unfair  discounts  in  one  form  or  another.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  the  Goodyear-Sears-Roebuck  Tire  case 
held  these  practices  to  be  unlawful.  This  decision  was  rendered 
in  March  of  last  year. 

The  Congress,  also  awakened  to  this  growing  wicked  dis¬ 
crimination  in  price  between  different  purchasers  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  already  had  several  bills  in  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
before  adjourning  in  June  enacted  what  has  become  known  as 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  was  passed  and  approved  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  June  19,  1936. 

This  Act  will  bring  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  conduct 
of  business  in  the  whole  land  and  will  be  productive  of  much 
good.  Your  ultimate  customers  are  the  retailers  who  have  more 
at  stake  in  this  matter  than  the  average  citizen.  If  monopoly 
continues  to  grow,  thousands  of  other  business  men  will  be  the 
immediate  victims. 

In  its  final  report  to  the  Senate  on  its  chain-store  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  said: 

“Should  the  trend  of  the  past  20  years,  and  particularly  the 
last  decade,  continue  for  a  like  period,  we  shall  have  a  condition 


in  some  lines  of  chain-store  merchandising  that  few  will  dispute 
is  monopolistic.” 

The  Commission  found  that  the  ability  of  the  chains  to  buy 
more  cheaply  than  the  independent  was  “a  most  substantial,  if 
not  the  chief  factor”  in  the  lower  selling  prices  which  account 
so  largely  for  the  growth  of  chains. 

It  found  that  these  lower  buying  prices  of  the  chains  were 
frequently  granted  unwillingly  by  the  manufacturer,  who  feared 
either  that  competitors  would  take  away  his  large  chain  cus¬ 
tomers,  or  that  the  chains  would  discourage  the  sale  of  his 
goods  or  make  their  own. 

It  found  that  there  was  frequently  no  definite  relation  between 
the  quantities  purchased  and  the  prices  or  terms  made  to 
various  purchasers. 

It  found  that  frequently  price  advantages  were  passed  on  to 
the  chains  in  the  form  of  brokerage  or  commissions  through 
special  allowances  for  advertising  or  display,  and  through  vari¬ 
ous  indirect  forms  of  concession  not  allowed  to  independent 
retailers. 

Even  one  who  would  defend  these  practices  as  the  expression 
of  normal  competition  must  admit  that  their  tendency  is  to 
make  the  chains  bigger  and  bigger  and  to  accentuate  whatever 
other  factors  tend  toward  monopoly. 

Congress  had  those  facts  before  it  when  it  passed  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  Of  course  that  Act  is  not  in  terms  con¬ 
fined  to  chain-store  merchandising,  or  even  to  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  applies  to  all  commodities  and  to  the  effect  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  purchasers  who  compete  in  their  resale,  regardless  of 
who  they  may  be. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  an  amendment  to  Section  2  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  which  has  been  on  the  statute  books  since  1914. 
That  section  recognized  that  discrimination  in  price  was  one 
of  the  strongest  weapons  of  monopoly.  This  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  dissolution  suits  against  the  Standard  Oil  and 
American  Tobacco  combinations.  In  decreeing  their  dissolution, 
the  Supreme  Court  specifically  found  that  price  discrimination 
had  been  an  important  factor  in  building  up  monopoly.  Section 
2  of  the  Clayton  Act  was  intended  to  outlaw  that  method  of 
creating  monopoly.  But  it  had  to  be  shown  that  the  effect  of 
the  discrimination  might  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition 
as  a  whole  in  any  line  of  commerce  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
therein. 

While  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  retains  that  proviso,  it  adds 
another  that  is  much  easier  to  meet.  Price  discrimination  is 
now  declared  unlawful  where  the  effect  may  be  “to  injure,  de¬ 
stroy,  or  prevent  competition  with  any  person  who  either  grants, 
or  knowingly  receives,  the  benefit  of  such  discrimination,  or 
with  customers  of  either  of  them.” 

The  general  effect  of  that  provision  is  to  enlarge  enormously 
the  ability  of  one  who  is  unlawfully  discriminated  against  to 
protect  himself. 

Coupled  with  the  right  of  suit  for  three-fold  damages  under 
Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act,  this  new  provision  sets  up  a 
requirement  that  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  meet.  It  makes 
easier  the  task  of  governmental  agencies  in  enforcing  the  Act. 
It  is  much  easier  to  show  the  forbidden  effect  in  individual 
instances  than  for  an  industry  as  a  whole.  In  this  it  seems  that 
the  Act  has  applied  the  philosophy  which  the  Supreme  Court 
held  to  xmderlie  the  Clayton  Act,  namely,  to  prevent  practices, 
which  if  not  stopped,  tend  toward  monopoly. 

Violation  of  the  old  law  was  also  difficult  to  prove  because  of 
a  proviso  that  discrimination  in  price  was  not  unlawful  when 
made  “on  account  of”  differences  in  the  quantity  sold  or  which 
made  “only  due  allowance”  for  differences  in  cost  of  selling, 
transportation,  or  when  made  in  good  faith  to  meet  competition. 

The  new  law  meets  the  matter  of  quantity  in  two  ways:  first, 
by  providing  that  discrimination  is  permissible  because  of 
quantity  only  when  it  represents  “due  allowance  for  differences 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  sale,  or  delivery  resulting  from” 
the  differing  quantities;  second,  by  providing  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  fix  the  quantity  limits  beyond  which 
discrimination  shall  not  be  permitted. 

“Where  it  finds  that  available  purchasers  in  greater  quantities 
are  so  few  as  to  render  differentials  on  account  thereof  un¬ 
justly  discriminatory  or  promotive  of  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce.” 

The  old  law  was  considered  as  requiring  an  affirmative  show¬ 
ing  by  the  Commission  that  the  discrimination  was  not  in  good 
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faith  to  meet  competition.  The  new  law  puts  the  burden  on 
the  discriminator  of  showing  that  his  discrimination  is  “in  good 
faith  to  meet  an  equally  low  price  of  a  competitor,  or  the 
services  or  facilities  furnished  by  a  competitor.” 

The  new  law  extends  the  principle  of  non-discrimination  into 
other  areas  than  price  as  such.  Whether  they  might  be  regarded 
as  forms  of  indirect  price  discrimination  or  not,  the  Act 
specifically  declares  it  unlawful: 

(a)  To  grant  or  receive,  “except  for  services  rendered”,  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  commission,  brokerage,  or  other  compensa¬ 
tion  to  an  intermediary  who  is  acting  for  or  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  any  party  to  the  transaction  other  than  the  one  paying 
such  compensation; 

(b)  To  pay  or  agree  to  pay  compensation  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  a  customer  for  his  services  or  facilities  unless  the  same 
compensation  “is  available  on  proportionally  equal  terms”  to 
competing  customers; 

(c)  To  furnish  or  agree  to  furnish  any  services  or  facilities  to 
one  purchaser  that  are  not  “accorded  to  all  purchasers  on 
proportionally  equal  terms.” 

It  is  also  declared  unlawful  for  any  person  “knowingly  to 
induce  or  receive”  a  prohibited  discrimination  in  price. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  merely  as  a  general  description  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  in  no  sense  an  interpretation. 
Neither  I  nor  the  Commission  can  express  an  informal  opinion 
concerning  application  of  the  Act  to  the  facts  of  particular  cases. 
One  reason  for  that  policy  is  that  the  Commission  is  required  by 
statute  to  exercise  the  quasi-judicial  function  of  officially  and 
formally  deciding  specific  cases  of  alleged  discrimination  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  under  the  procedure  specified  by  the  statute. 

You  men  gathered  here,  representing  the  canners  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  a  common  cause  with  the  small  retailers.  They  are 
your  most  dependable  and  lasting  customers. 

The  Commission  has  issued  fourteen  complaints  under  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  covering  different  phases  of  the  law. 
Some  of  the  cases  have  advanced  to  the  stage  of  taking  of  testi¬ 
mony.  These  cases  are  being  expedited  with  the  end  in  view  of 
having  decision  by  the  Commission  at  as  early  a  date  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

While  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  thus,  through  formal 
and  informal  action,  affected  compliance,  this  is  only  a  very 
minor  part  of  the  good  accomplished  by  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  We  know  that  whole  industries  have  radically  revised  their 
selling  prices  and  practices,  resulting  in  compliance  with  the  law 
to  the  benefit  of  the  small  business  man. 

This  law  is  not  a  hard  law  to  understand.  Any  dealer  who 
wishes  to  comply  with  it  will  find  no  trouble  whatever  in  doing 
so.  It  is  a  question  of  being  fair  and  impartial  to  his  customers. 

The  Commission  has  rendered  a  definite  service  to  the  public 
in  a  difficult  field  of  monopoly.  In  this,  it  has  served  a  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created  and  has  thus  conformed  to  the  policy 
laid  down  by  Congress.  That  policy  is  one  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  to  the  American  people.  The  struggle  to  preserve  free 
enterprise  must  not  fail.  There  will  be  nothing  gained  by  main¬ 
taining  the  forms  of  a  freedom  from  which  the  substance  has 
departed. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  process  of  concentration  of  business 
in  a  few  hands  as  beyond  control,  then  it  is  time  to  admit  that 
our  foremost  national  aim,  individual  opportunity,  has  been 
lost,  and  that  what  we  had  believed  was  our  outstanding  national 
trait,  individual  initiative,  either  has  failed  or  is  no  longer  worth 
preserving. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  It  is  very  interesting  to  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  upon  whom  we,  as  an  Association,  have 
relied  for  a  great  many  years  is  our  principal  legal  adviser  and 
is  the  man  who,  as  a  Congressman  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  Congress,  in  1914  introduced  a  bill 
the  enactment  of  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  I  think  it  is'very  interesting  to  us  as  can¬ 
ners,  particularly  in  view  of  our  relationship  with  Judge  Coving¬ 
ton,  to  reflect  that  he  was  responsible  for  that  measure  and  that 
the  bill,  during  its  consideration  in  Congress,  was  known  as  the 
Covington  Bill. 

We  always  get  a  great  amount  of  stimulation  and  inspiration 
from  the  addresses  of  Judge  Covington.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
present  to  you  Judge  Covington,  our  General  Counsel,  who  will 
discuss  “Industry  Problems  and  Policies.”  (Applause.) 


JUDGE  J.  HARRY  COVINGTON:  I  was  rather  interested  in 
the  introduction  of  President  Orr.  What  he  states  with  respect 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  happens  to  be  accurate.  I 
have  been  guilty,  I  suspect,  of  quite  a  number  of  early  indiscre¬ 
tions.  One  of  them  was  a  service  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  during  that  time  it  did  fall 
to  my  fortune,  good  or  bad,  to  play  an  important  part  in  evolv¬ 
ing  the  legislation  known  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
Whether  it  has  functioned  wisely  or  well,  however,  is  still,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  very  much  in  the  lap  of  the  gods,  depend¬ 
ing  as  much  upon  the  future  as  the  past. 

Judge  Covington  continued,  reading  his  prepared  address. 

Industry  Problems  and  Policies 

By  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington 

The  title  of  my  address  which  has  been  given  on  the  program 
is  certainly  all-embracing.  Its  great  scope  is  indicated  by  the 
varied  specific  subjects  the  members  of  the  Association  will  con¬ 
sider  during  the  period  of  the  Convention.  Each  of  them  consti¬ 
tutes  an  industry  problem,  and  I  could  not,  within  the  limit  of  a 
reasonable,  talk,  attempt  to  deal  even  superficially  with  many  of 
them.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  as  counsel  for  the  Association, 
that  my  remarks  should  be  a  generalization  in  broad  fashion  con¬ 
cerning  fundamental  matters  which  you,  as  a  great  industry, 
will  continuously  have  to  approach  with  understanding  and 
vision. 

Before  discussing  industrial,  general  economic  or  governmental 
problems,  however,  I  should  like  to  urge  upon  you  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  great  value  of  the  work  of  your  Association.  At 
various  times  I  have  in  the  past  done  this,  but  reiteration  is  fully 
justified.  In  a  business  world  filled  with  more  or  less  futile  or 
moribund  trade  organizations  you  ought  constantly  to  realize 
the  constructive  and  in  many  instances  vital  work  your  Associa¬ 
tion  is  doing.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  trade  associations 
and  it  has  survived  because  of  the  extent  and  value  of  its  serv¬ 
ices  to  its  members. 

Your  amazingly  efficient  and  active  Secretary  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  interest  of  the  Association 
is  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  canned  foods,  with  the 
consequence  of  an  ever  widening  market.  Your  Executive  offi¬ 
cers  have  cooperated  with  vigor  and  intelligence  in  that  purpose. 
The  scientific  work  in  the  Association  laboratory  has  come  to  be 
so  much  accepted  as  an  ordinary  activity  that  its  performances 
do  not  constitute  headline  news  to  canners.  And  yet,  when  you 
stop  to  think,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  research,  experi¬ 
ments  and  testing  processes  of  the  laboratory,  producing  annu¬ 
ally  a  series  of  most  informing  reports,  have  been  an  outstand¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  production  of  canned  foods  that  make  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  appeal  to  consumers. 

Similarly,  the  Department  dealing  with  the  investigation  and 
defense  of  consumers’  claims  is  still  functioning  in  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  manner,  and  it  continues  to  render  the  splendid  service  it 
has  rendered  in  the  past.  The  somewhat  more  recent  Statistical 
Department,  the  value  of  which  more  and  more  canners  are  com¬ 
ing  to  understand,  is  now  also  an  accepted  part  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  operations.  I  trust  that  every  canner  will  secure 
and  read  the  publications  available  at  this  Convention  setting 
forth  the  work  of  these  major  Departments  of  the  Association. 

In  connection  with  the  Association  work  I  earnestly  hope  that 
no  canner  will  be  unmindful  of  the  zealous  and  devoted  labors 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  staff.  I  have  constant 
opportunity  to  measure  their  intelligent  efficiency,  and  it  gives 
me  a  real  pleasure  to  pay  my  tribute  to  their  efforts. 

There  is  one  problem  of  increasing  importance,  peculiar  to 
your  industry,  about  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  That 
problem  is  the  relationship  of  grower  to  canner.  You  are  to 
have  an  address  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Tapp,  an  important 
member  of  the  AAA  staff  of  Secretary  Wallace.  I  would  not 
venture  to  anticipate  his  informing  and  detailed  thoughts  upon 
the  subject.  I  think  it  proper,  however,  for  me  to  urge  that  a 
harmonious  cooperative  relationship  between  grower  and  canner 
is  essential  to  both.  Without  properly  grown  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  of  full  ripeness  and  quality  there  would  be  nothing  to 
put  into  the  can.  Without  a  fair  return  to  the  canner  for  his 
product  there  cannot  be  an  adequate  price  to  the  grower  for 
his  raw  material.  The  grower  and  the  canner  are  essentially 
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THE  NEW  KIEFER 

VARI-VISCO  FILLING  MACHINE 


F OR  twenty  years  “Kiefer  Visco”  has  done  clean, 
accurate  filling  of  jelly,  mustard,  mayonnaise,  baby  food, 
cold  cream,  salve  and  similar  semi-fluid  products. 

The  development  of  the  “Kiefer  Vari-Visco”  brought 
greater  range  with  its  ease  of  adjustment  for  different 
size  containers. 

And  now  for  another  big  stride — the  biggest  of  all 
— the  1937  model:  “Kiefer  Two-Stream  Vari-Visco,”  for 
top  production,  and  that  means  up  to  150  containers  a 
minute. 


A  new  high  is  reached  in  mechanical  efficiency  ! 
Note  the  features: 

#  Automatic  feed  and  discharge 

#  No  jar  -  no  spill  device 

#  Automatic  safety  stop  -  no  breaking  of 

containers 

#  Variable  speed  drive  with  handwheel 

control 

#  Range  shift 

#  Speed  Indicator 


For  greater  production  at  lower  cost,  buy  a  Kiefer  Two-Stream  Vari-Visco. 

Patents  pending 


the  KARL  KIEFER  MACHINE  co 
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business  partners.  Their  joint  enterprise  is  the  production  and 
disti’ibution  of  canned  food  products  at  a  profitable  price  to 
both.  This  basic  relationship  has  not  always  been  understood 
and  consequent  antagonisms  injurious  to  both  have  too  often 
developed.  The  grower  and  the  canner  must  have  a  continuing 
incentive  to  support  each  other  in  every  proper  manner  for  their 
mutual  advancement.  And  the  relationship  will  develop  in  the 
proper  fashion  just  to  the  extent  that  you  promote  it.  It  is 
primarily  your  problem.  You  are  the  ones  who  have  the  power 
to  make  the  growers  of  the  .country  your  splendid  effective 
associates  for  your  common  welfare. 

May  I  also  say  a  few  words  about  improved  labeling.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  members  of  the  industry  that 
the  descriptive  labeling  program  formulated  some  years  ago 
has,  through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  members  of  the  industry, 
progressed  so  rapidly.  In  almost  each  instance  the  modification 
of  labels  has  been  preceded  by  full  andtfdreful  study,  including 
test  packs,  laboratory  research,  and  consumer  surveys.  At  this 
Convention  there  is  an  exhibit  of  some  of  the  typical  labels 
embodying  the  principles  of  descriptive  labeling.  It  is  highly 
important  that  every  member  of  the  industry  examine  these 
labels  and  participate  actively  in  this  movement  by  adapting 
to  his  own  business  these  desirable  changes.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  label  is  the  window  to  the  can.  The  tin 
container  is  necessarily  opaque,  and  the  industry  must  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  fully  and  accurately 
informing  the  housewife  what  is  in  the  can  through  the  use  of 
descriptive  terms  susceptible  of  objective  determination. 

You  have  already  listened  to  a  splendid  address  by  Colonel 
March,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  which 
he  has  discussed  the  legal  ramifications  of  your  distribution 
activities  in  the  light  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  It 
would  be  useless  repetition  for  me  merely  in  different  language 
to  attempt  to  explain  the  scope  of  fair  trade  practices  as  defined 
by  recent  legislation.  May  I  say,  therefore,  only  a  word  on 
that  subject.  You  may  be  sure  that  in  the  futui-e  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  commerce  in  this  country  will  be  a  competition  controlled 
by  statute  and  that  trade  preferences,  discriminations  and 
general  business  ruthlessness  will  be  restrained  by  the  firm  hand 
of  the  law.  And  he  is  a  wise  man  who  builds  the  foundations 
of  his  business  structure  firmly  upon  the  rock  of  legality. 

Later  in  your  program  you  will  hear  an  intei’esting  and 
informing  address  on  social  security  problems  by  the  Honorable 
Vincent  M.  Miles,  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board.  For 
-  me,  therefore,  to  consume  your  time  in  an  attempt  to  analyze 
the  complexities  of  the  social  security  program  would  be  entirely 
fruitless.  However,  I  should  like  you  to  realize  that  up  to  this 
time  your  Association  has,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the  case 
with  any  other  trade  association  I  ,know  of,  undei*taken  to  assist 
its  members  in  resolving  the  many  questions  which  have  arisen 
under  the  complicated  State  and  Federal  social  security  statutes. 
And  here  again  it  is  proper  to  admonish  you  that  a  nation-wide 
program  to  make  provision  for  the  aged,  the  incapacitated  and 
the  involuntarily  unemployed  is  an  inflexible  purpose  of  our 
progressive  democracy.  To  oppose  in  its  entirety  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  consequently  futile,  and  your  energies  should  be  devoted 
in  constructive  fashion,  from  the  wealth  of  your  experience,  to 
the  development  of  real  improvements  in  the  system. 

In  so  far  as  food  legislation  is  concerned,  you,  of  course, 
know  that  the  officials  of  your  Association  have  for  many  years 
kept  closely  in  touch  with  proposals  designed  to  assure  the 
production  of  pure  foods  through  intelligent  regulatory  laws. 
The  Association  policy  has  been  a  constructive  one,  not  one  of 
antagonism.  At  this  time  it  seems  likely  that  the  revision  of 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  proposed  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  commonly  known  as  the  Copeland  Bill,  will  be  enacted  into 
law.  I  have  for  many  years  felt  that  it  is  unfortunate  that 
foods  and  drugs  should  be  linked  in  laws  regulating  production 
and  distribution,  but  there  is  no  chance  at  this  time  of  changing 
that  long  standing  situation.  The  industry  should,  therefore, 
simply  appreciate  that  it  is  the  informed  judgment  that  the 
Copeland  Bill,  in  the  form  it  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  is,  on  the  whole,  acceptable  and  represents 
a  practicable  piece  of  legislation  which  will  afford  complete 
protection  to  the  public  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  normal 
operation  of  business  by  responsible  manufacturei*s. 


But,  my  friends  of  the  canning  industry,  I  should  like  to 
impress  upon  you  with  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command  that 
the  matters  I  have  sketchily  touched  upon  pale  into  insignificance 
before  the  broad  economic  and  social  problems  which  you  have, 
in  common  with  all  others  in  this  country,  to  deal  with  in 
understanding  fashion.  Whether  as  individuals  you  like  it  or 
not,  you  are  living  in  a  world  in  which,  if  there  were  one  great 
processional  banner  visible  to  all,  the  symbolic  words  blazoned 
thereon  would  be  “Mankind  on  the  March.” 

With  science  and  invention  moving  forward  at  a  fast  pace, 
with  the  free  spaces  which  opened  new  fields  to  the  pioneer 
no  longer  in  existence,  and  with  our  growth  of  population  as 
rapid  as  it  is,  we  are  a  country  where  Government  is  bound  to 
play  an  increasing  part  in  the  affairs  of  our  daily  life.  It  is 
no  idle  statement,  therefore,  to  say  that  democratic  institutions 
are  with  us  today  on  trial.  I  am  one  who  has  confidence  in  our 
future  as  a  free  people,  but  I  am  convinced  that  our  continued 
success  as  a  democracy  must  depend  upon  the  genius,  capacity 
and  unselfishness  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  business  as 
well  as  the  political  world. 

Too  few  people  realize  that  our  government,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
free  government,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  and  the  right  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  must  be 
sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  effective  adjustment  to  changing 
conditions.  Too  few  people  realize  the  proper  conception  of 
liberty  under  the  law.  They  should  remember  the  words  of 
Washington  written  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1787,  on  the 
even  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  He  wrote  that: 

“Individuals  entering  into  a  state  of  society  give  us  a  share 
of  liberty  in  order  to  preserve  the  rest.” 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  world  conditions  when  America  as 
a  nation  was  born  we  know  it  was  the  intuition  of  the  fathers 
that  an  intelligent  liberalism  should  prevail  at  all  times  with 
us.  The  antithesis  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  was  our 
birthday  creed.  Liberalism  was  our  faith.  And  while  liberalism 
resists  the  attempts  by  even  well  intentioned  people  to  exei-cise 
irresponsible  power,  it  constitutes  a  philosophy  of  govei’nment 
which  repudiates  the  “status  quo”  and  recognizes  a  constantly 
forward  moving  world.  It  denies  the  bourbon  concept,  and  it 
continuously  proposes  measures  to  adjust  the  social  conditions 
to  the  progressive  needs  of  an  ever-increasing  complexity  of  life. 

It  is  just  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  Robin 
Hood  and  his  robbers  roamed  the  highways  and  forests  of 
England  that  there  is  no  freedom  for  the  common  man  when 
the  strong  are  free  to  oppress  the  weak.  The  strong  will  always 
take  care  of  themselves  under  the  fiei’ce  law  of  the  jungle.  Law 
in  a  civilized  state  is  consequently  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
safeguarding  that  equality  of  opportunity  to  live  in  comfort 
and  happiness  which  the  weak  cannot  safeguard  for  themselves. 
Definitely,  in  this  country,  in  harmony  with  the  forward  march 
of  mankind,  there  has  been  an  awakened  national  conscience. 
The  purpose  of  law,  and  equality  under  the  law,  is  being  more 
widely  understood.  There  can  no  longer  be  with  us  the  barbaric 
instinct,  expressed  in  poetic  fashion  as: 

“The  simple  plan 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.” 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  an  intelligent  liberalism  in  our 
people  and  our  Government  is  our  hope  for  the  preservation  of 
democratic  institutions.  And  the  industrial  leader,  the  banker, 
the  lawyer  must  help  to  develop  the  motive  power  for  national 
action.  It  is  for  them  to  direct  constructive  progress  rather 
than  to  antagonize  it.  If  they  have  not  the  intellectual  capacity 
and  the  will  to  cooperate  with  those  in  public  life  to  make 
America  a  land  of  true  liberty  with  a  socially  humane  civiliza¬ 
tion,  they  cannot  complain  if  there  shall  ultimately  be  an 
undemocratic  usurpation  of  power. 

To  imagine  that  this  is  a  country  set  apart,  and  that  it  has 
no  need  for  a  liberal  approach  to  the  complicated  problems  of 
our  highly  industrialized  civilization  is  to  have  a  shocking  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  historical  events  of  the  world  in  the 
last  two  decades.  Democracy  in  Europe  has  substantially 
declined.  Great  Britain  has  maintained  her  parliamentary  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  constant  expansion  of  a  liberal  program.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  masses  in  France  has  caused  the  continuous  collapse 
of  cabinets.  In  other  countries  arbitrary  power  grows.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  it  is  Communism  in  Russia  or 
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WITH  GREAT  MEN  OF  HISTORY 


The  dangers  of  crossing  the  icy  Delaware  River  were 
nothing  to  the  hardships  suffered  by  my  men  faced  with 
a  winter  with  little  or  no  food,’^  General  Washington  might 
have  told  interviewers  had  they  met  his  arnl^  landing  in 
New  Jersey.  Canned  foods  were  unknown.  Today  they  are 
demanded  by  the  better  cooks. 


That’s  why  the  Heekin  Food  Research  Department  is 
available  to  all  canners  facing  scientific  problems  —  from 
recipes  to  food  analysis.  Can  we  assist  you? 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Facist  domination  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The  result  to  freedom 
has  been  the  same.  Fundamentally,  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  dictatorship  of  Hitler  or  Mussolini  and  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  Stalin.  The  power  of  each  rests  upon  a  foundation  of 
absolutism.  The  rights  of  individuals  and  the  safeguards  to 
private  property  are  absent  under  both  systems.  In  the  con¬ 
ception  of  an  authoritarian  state  the  idea  that  rewards  for 
individual  genius,  thrift  and  energy  shall  be  within  legal  limits 
determined  by  the  capacity  of  the  individual  is  entirely  absent. 

The  people  of  America  want  no  authoritarian  state.  They 
wish  to  preserve  their  individual  rights  to  the  fullest  extent 
permissible  in  an  organized  society.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their 
desire  to  protect  their  future  through  the  free  expression  of 
aggregate  popular  will  under  democratic  institutions.  But  if 
such  a  form  of  government  is  to  be  continued,  the  practical  man 
of  thought  and  vision  must  understand  that  the  social  problems 
of  today  are  vastly  more  complex  than  at  the  time  our  govern¬ 
ment  was  founded,  and  he  must  approach  the  question  of  how 
to  protect  the  general  social  interests  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit. 

In  no  attitude  of  pessimism,  but  with  a  confident  hope  for 
our  future  as  a  democracy,  let  me  say  with  all  the  earnestness 
I  possess  that  the  business  leaders  of  America  can  make  that 
hope  an  accomplished  fact  only  if  with  comprehension  and 
restraint  they  play  their  full  and  truly  patriotic  part  in  defining 
that  limit  of  one  man’s  right  which  prevents  encroachment  upon 
the  equal  right  of  another.  Who  better  than  the  business  man 
can  surely  determine  the  relation  of  great  corporate  activities 
to  the  public  welfare;  who  can  in  more  understanding  fashion 
outline  the  proper  relation  of  capital  to  labor  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  what  is  a  fair  reward  to  the  willing  worker 
who  earns  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  who  can 
have  more  comprehension  of  the  right  of  the  honest  but  humble 
man  or  woman  who  has  toiled  away  in  this  land  of  plenty  to 
have  through  assured  savings,  or  in  some  measure  of  social 
security,  his  or  her  old  age  safeguarded  against  the  grinding 
ravages  of  poverty;  who  can  play  a  better  part  in  determining 
what  are  sound  taxation  and  monetary  policies. 

But,  my  friends  of  this  industry,  you  can  achieve  these  high 
purposes  I  have  just  epitomized,  and  thus  continue  unimpaired 
our  democratic  institutions,  only  if  you  wholeheartedly  give  of 
your  time  and  your  talents  with  no  taint  of  selfishness  and  with 
a  genuine  recognition  of  the  unmistakable  social  responsibilities 
of  the  Government.  You  must  cheerfully  recognize  the  necessity 
for  progressive  legislation  which  takes  full  account  of  the 
changing  times  in  the  world,  of  the  propriety  of  experimenting 
wisely  in  new  fields  of  governmental  service  and  of  introducing 
such  reforms  in  business  and  finance  as  new  conditions  warrant. 

Two  years  ago  in  an  address  to  you  I  quoted  a  statement  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  the  greatest  of  English  economists,  made  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  I  repeat  it  to  you  today.  He  said: 

“The  future  of  mankind  will  be  gravely  imperiled  if  great 
questions  are  left  to  be  fought  out  between  ignorant  change 
and  ignorant  opposition  to  change.” 

In  a  final  word,  if  democracy  is  to  be  preserved  in  America 
it  must  demonstrate  that  under  the  democratic  system  freedom 
can  keep  pace  with  change  and  progress.  It  must  be  able  to 
respond  to  the  common  call  of  the  masses  more  clearly  than  to 
any  imperious  demand  which  issues  from  the  lofty  citadel  of 
wealth  and  power.  If  you  as  leaders  in  industry,  play  well  your 
unselfish  part,  then  in  conjunction  with  those  in  public  life  and 
with  the  men  and  women  all  over  the  land,  who  will  respond 
to  your  patriotism  and  courage,  you  will  assure  to  an  ever 
progressing  country  the  blessings  of  a  really  free  government 
builded  upon  the  social  philosophy  found  in  the  great  utterance 
of  Racine: 

“It  is  not  the  opulence  of  its  palaces  but  the  comforts  of  its 
homes  that  constitutes  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  not  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  its  cities  but  the  prosperity  of  its  fields.” 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  It  has  occurred  to  me,  gentlemen,  that 
since  we  have  such  a  very  fine  attendance  at  this  particular 
meeting,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  all  of  you  are  tremendously 
interested  in  the  matter  of  our  fair  trade  practice  considerations, 
you  would  be  interested,  although  it  does  not  appear  on  the 
regular  program,  to  have  the  report  of  our  Trade  Practice 
Committee.  Therefore,  without  asking  your  further  considera¬ 
tion  on  that,  I  am  going  to  assume  a  dual  responsibility,  first 


to  ask  for  that  report  and  also  to  present  to  you  your  newly 
elected  President,  Mr.  Ralph  Dulany,  Chairman  of  the  Trade 
Practice  Commitee.  (Applause.) 

MR.  RALPH  O.  DULANY  (John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  | 
Maryland) :  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  After  the  meeting  was  held 
here  last  summer,  which  was  attended  by  so  many  canners, 
representatives  of  state  associations,  administrative  counsel,  the  ' 
Board  of  Directors  and  a  great  many  individual  canners,  who  ■ 
took  up  the  question  of  what  the  canning  industry  should  do 
with  regard  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  meeting  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  it  is  entirely  fitting 
that  a  report  be  given  you  of  the  activities  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Dulany  continued,  reading  his  prepared  report. 

Report  of  the  Trade  Practice  Committee 

By  Ralph  0.  Dulaney 


ON  July  17,  1936,  there  was  held  in  Chicago  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Administrative  Council 
of  the  Association,  representatives  of  the  state,  regional  and 
commodity  associations,  and  numerous  individual  canners,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  meeting,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

“RESOLVED,  that  the  President  of  the  Association  be  di¬ 
rected  to  appoint  a  committee  of  representatives  of  both  member 
and  non-member  companies,  such  representatives  to  include  per¬ 
sons  experienced  in  the  merchandising  as  well  as  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  canned  foods,  to  investigate  within  the  immediate  future 
the  possibility  of  formulating  and  submitting  for  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  series  of  Trade  Practice 
Rules  which  will  clarify  and  amplify  for  the  canning  industry 
the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  to  the  end  that  canners  may  intelligently  and  fully 
comply  with  that  law.  Such  committee  shall,  in  collaboration 
with  counsel,  be  empowered  to  consult  with  officials  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  shall  report  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  from  time  to  time  concerning  its  progress,  and  shall 
also  submit  for  approval  of  the  Board  any  proposed  action.” 

Your  committee  was  duly  appointed  and  met  in  Washington 
on  August  13th  and  14th  and  made  an  exploratory  attempt  to 
reach  agreements  concerning  the  meaning  to  be  given  to  various 
sections  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  which  were  proving 
troublesome  in  the  canning  industry.  Informal  contact  was 
also  made  with  representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
who  attended  this  meeting.  These  representatives  were  most 
cooperative  and  at  that  time  held  out  to  us  the  hope  that  trade 
practice  rules  clarifying  the  meaning  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  for  the  canning  industry  might  be  feasible.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible,  however,  at  that  time  for  any  statement  to  be  made 
concerning  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  full  discussion  lasting  two  days,  your  committee  adjourned 
and  directed  counsel  to  consider  the  matter  further  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  was  believed 
that  the  Commission  would,  in  announcing  its  policy  in  respect 
to  certain  trade  practice  rules  then  before  it,  offer  some  guide 
to  your  committee. 

About  September  15th  the  Fair  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the 
fertilizer  industry  were  issued  in  which  the  provisions  concern¬ 
ing  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  embodied  merely  the  identical 
language  of  that  statute.  It  thus  appeared  that  the  Trade 
Commission  would  approve  as  fair  trade  practice  rules  under 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  merely  provisions  which  repeated  word 
for  word  the  language  of  the  statute.  Your  committee  naturally 
felt  that  such  rules  would  not  be  particularly  helpful  to  the 
canning  industry  in  resolving  the  difficulties  which  confront 
individual  canners  in  applying  the  statute  in  their  own  business 
operations.  It  was  believed  that  the  Commission  might  be 
induced  to  modify  its  policy  and  your  committee  concluded  to 
await  developments,  meanwhile  instructing  counsel  to  continue 
discussions  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  At  the  same 
time  the  Trade  Practice  Division  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  detailed  Mr.  McDermott,  a  member  of  its  staff,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  canning  industry  so  that  in 
the  event  that  trade  practice  rules  were  submitted,  that  Division 
might  be  in  a  position  to  expedite  their  consideration.  Under  all 
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0£  all  o£  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery 
none  is  as  important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The 
equipment  that  saves  peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the 
satis£actory  hulling  o£  peas,  when  in  such  a  state  o£  maturity 
as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas,  is  o£  utmost  importance. 
For  this  reason,  Hamachek  Ideal  Green  Pea  Hulling  Machin¬ 
ery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  production  o£ 
cainned  Peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

^1  ti  ruil  I  iji  ers  nf  V  triers,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


Herman  Camse ,  Prasi-. 
4-19-^21  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Phombs — Plaza  IS^S-fSP'G 


[Patent  Pending] 

Special  Sanitary  Tomato  Knife 

MADE  IN  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

SOME  of  the  largest  and  best  quality  canners  after  fol¬ 
lowing  full  instructions  with  these  knives  say  they  are 
the  best  thing  ever  made  for  peeling,  coring  and  saving 
tomatoes,  and  for  fancy  stock,  as  the  seed  cells  are  not 
disturbed.  These  new  high  carbon  stainless  steel  Knives 
are  guaranteed,  if  instructions  are  followed. 

With  this  knife  the  core  cannot  be  sliced  out  nor  the  tops 
of  the  tomatoes  or  apples  sliced  off,  as  with  other  knives, 
this  is  prevented  since  the  projecting  body  portion  of  the 
knife  blade  prevents  taking  a  deep  cut. 

Thousands  of  these  knives  in  use  by  satisfied  customers. 

Free  sample  mailed  on  request  to  any  canning  company. 

All  U.  S.  A.  orders  will  be  shipped  from  the  factory  in 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

For  fiUl  particulars  write, 

H.  C.  CHAPMAN 

2400  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Burr,  Knife  &  Tool  Works 

or  H.  C.  Chapman,  Box  1084,  Leamington,  Ontario 
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the  circumstances,  however,  your  committee  did  not  feel  war¬ 
ranted  in  incurring  the  expense  of  another  Washington  meeting. 

Between  October  1st  and  the  present  date  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  directly  proceeded  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act,  and  has  issued  a  series  of  complaints  dealing 
with  alleged  violations  in  respect  to  quantity  discounts,  classifi¬ 
cation  of  customers,  advertising  allowances,  and,  more  recently, 
violations  of  the  brokerage  clause.  The  Trade  Commission  has 
also  during  the  same  period  tentatively  approved  certain  trade 
practice  rules  for  various  other  industries,  but  in  each  case 
provisions  in  such  rules  in  respect  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
were  merely  word  for  word  repetitions  of  the  statute. 

On  December  2nd,  1936,  the  chairman  of  your  committee  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  further  meeting  of  the  Trade  Practice  Committee 
in  advance  of  the  convention  would  be  unnecessary  in  view  of 
the  developments  to  be  expected  up  to  that  date.  This  decision 
resulted  from  a  conference  between  our  counsel  and  Mr.  George 
McCorkle,  Director  of  the  Trade  Practice  Conference  Division 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  who  had  advised  your  com¬ 
mittee  that  his  Division  was  ready  to  confer  further  in  respect 
to  the  contemplated  Trade  Practice  Conference. 

Our  counsel  called  upon  Mr.  McCorkle  and  reviewed  with  him 
the  entire  history  of  the  appointment  of  the  Trade  Practice 
Committee  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  feasibility  of  getting  trade  practice  rules  that 
would  clarify  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  for  the  canning  industry, 
as  well  as  the  conferences  held  with  Mr.  McDermott  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  who  has  been  studying  the  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  application  of  the  Act  to  the 
canning  industry.  Counsel  then  pointed  out  that  in  the  five 
or  six  sets  of  trade  practice  rules  that  had  been  tentatively 
approved  by  the  Commission  to  date,  the  sole  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  were  word-for-word  repetition 
of  the  statute.  Mr.  McCorkle  agreed  that  such  rules  would  not 
be  particularly  helpful  for  canners  generally.  Counsel  then 
summed  up  the  industry’s  position  to  Mr.  McCorkle  in  two 
points : 

1.  That  we  were  desirous  of  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  but  that  the 
question  whether  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  go  beyond  the  literal 
wording  of  the  statute  and  would  approve  detailed  rules  stating 
in  plain  English  what  the  interpretation  of  that  Act  was  to  be, 
was  a  matter  of  policy  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
presumably  would  have  to  decide;  and 

2.  That  unless  there  was  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  a  matter  of  policy  would  consider  the  approval  of 
detailed  rules  of  this  type,  it  would  certainly  not  be  fair  to  have 
the  Association  incur  the  expense  and  the  individual  Committee 
members  expend  the  time  necessary  to  consider  detailed  rules, 
and  that  pending  some  such  assurance,  there  was  little  point  in 
suggesting  that  the  Committee  meet. 


Mr.  McCorkle  stated  at  the  conference  that  he  would  talk 
the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Miller  and  others  and  would  then 
advise  our  counsel  about  the  entire  situation.  Nothing  further 
has  developed  and  there  are  no  present  indications  that  the 
Commission  will  alter  its  policy,  as  followed  up  to  this  time, 
with  respect  to  trade  practice  rules. 

Your  committee  held  a  further  meeting  on  January  21st  in 
Chicago  at  which  its  previous  activities  were  reviewed  and  the 
matter  of  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  was  considered. 

After  full  discussion  of  the  matter  your  committee  feels  con¬ 
strained  to  report  to  the  Board: 

1.  That  up  to  the  present  time  it  as  not  appeared  feasible  to 
secure  trade  practice  rules  which  would  have  resulted  in  carifi- 
cation  of  any  of  the  subsections  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act; 

2.  That  at  the  present  time  it  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  approving  trade  practice  rules  to 
approve  only  rules  which  repeat  word-for-word  the  language  of 
the  statute,  which  type  of  rule  your  committee  does  not  believe 
would  prove  useful  to  the  canning  industry; 

3.  That  your  committee  has  been  advised  that  there  is  some 
possibility  that  this  present  policy  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  may  be  modified  or  that  legislative  changes  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  may  enable  the  Commission  to 
consider  more  detailed  trade  practice  rules;  and 

4.  That  your  committee  recommends  that  it  be  authorized  to 
continue  its  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  securing  such 
trade  practice  rules  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  any  new  developments  which  warrant  the 
belief  that  rules  which  would  be  helpful  to  the  industry  might 
be  secured. 

Your  committee  suggests  that  in  view  of  the  wide  industry 
interest  in  this  subject  this  report  be  presented  on  the  floor  of 
the  Convention  at  some  convenient  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RALPH  O.  DULANY,  Chairman. 

Committee : 

E.  E.  Chase,  represented  by  Preston  McKinney;  Walter  L. 
Graefe,  F.  A.  Harding,  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  C.  E.  Lindsey,  Harry 
E.  MacConaughey,  represented  by  C.  C.  Cadagan;  K.  K.  Mayer 
R.  C.  Paulus,  George  E.  Sanders,  A.  F.  Schroder,  E.  S.  Thorne, 
E.  F.  Trego,  C.  M.  Walters,  and  H.  A.  White. 

Not  present:  Porter  S.  Lucas,  W.  A.  Miskimen,  and  F.  A.  Stare. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Are  there  any  other  matters  to  come 
before  this  meeting  of  the  convention? 

Mr.  H.  R.  Shaffer,  The  Shirley  Canning  Company,  Shirley, 
Indiana,  addressed  the  convention  briefly  relative  to  the  flood 
situation,  suggesting  that  the  Association  assist  in  aiding  those 
in  distress. 


Annual  Address 

By  President  Howard  A.  Orr 
Circleville,  Ohio 

The  close  of  each  year  usually  brings  a  surfeit  of  business 
reviews,  analysis  and  forecasts,  all  more  or  less  flavored 
with  advice.  And  the  end  of  a  year’s  service  as  head  of  an 
organization  is  a  temptation  to  be  both  historical  and  critical. 
I  do  not  purpose  to  review  in  any  detail  the  year’s  happenings 
in  either  the  industry  or  the  Association;  such  reviews  you  will 
find  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  Association’s  various  activities.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  features  in  the  present  situation  that  I  should  like 
to  discuss,  particularly  in  their  relation  to  the  Association’s 
work. 

During  the  years  of  depression,  the  canner,  like  every  other 
business  man,  hoped  that  he  would  soon  turn  the  corner  and 
start  up  the  street  of  better  times.  All  his  troubles,  as  he  then 
saw  them,  were  in  the  immediate  present.  The  past  looked  good, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  future  w'ould  be  something  like  “the  good 
old  times,”  only  better.  As  did  the  great  majority  of  people, 
he  forgot  that  the  one  permanent  factor  in  all  business  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  he  must  constantly  expect  changes. 

The  year  just  passed  has  seen  the  enactment  of  legislation  and 
the  development  of  conditions  that  will  affect  the  operations  of 
every  canner  for  many  years  to  come.  Out  of  the  experience 
of  the  next  few  years  will  undoubtedly  come  still  other  changes 
that  cannot  now  be  forecast.  The  big  task  of  the  canner  right 
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now  is  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  what  is  happening,  and  to 
use  every  bit  of  foresight  he  possesses  to  anticipate  the  newer 
developments  that  the  future  may  hold.  In  doing  this  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  Association  can  be  useful  to  its  members,  and 
they  in  turn  can  aid  the  Association  to  do  its  job  well. 

The  Social  Security  program,  which  became  effective  this 
year,  means  more  to  the  canner  and  canning  industry  than  sim¬ 
ply  the  payment  of  new  taxes.  To  mention  but  one  thing,  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  industry  has  the  canner  been  given 
a  greater  incentive,  or  it  might  be  said  been  confronted  with  a 
greater  necessity,  for  the  maintenance  of  adequate  records  of 
employment  in  his  plant.  With  the  larger  establishments  this 
is  not  so  much  of  a  problem  as  with  the  hundreds  of  small  firms 
and  individuals  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  maintain  the 
the  records  that  are  now  necessary.  Here,  too,  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Association  to  render  a  real  service  of  education 
and  assistance  to  members  who  have  need  of  more  adequate 
accounting  and  plant  records.  The  day  of  rule-of-thumb  meth¬ 
ods  in  processing  our  products  has  passed;  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  entire  industry  will  have  to  put  the  maintenance  of 
its  business  records  on  a  basis  that  is  as  satisfactory  and  ade¬ 
quate  as  that  of  its  actual  canning  operations. 

The  Association  has  reason,  I  believe,  to  be  proud  of  what  it 
has  accomplished  both  in  educating  canners  as  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  in  furnishing  competent 
advice  upon  specific  questions  from  individual  members  of  the 
industry.  The  fact  that  canning  is  so  closely  allied  with  agri¬ 
culture  and  that  agricultural  employees  are  exempt  from  the 
unemployment  provision  of  the  new  law  has  resulted  in  prob¬ 
lems  difficult  to  solve,  especially  by  small  operators  who  com¬ 
bine  canning  and  agriculture  in  their  business. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  Social  Security  program 
and  its  possible  modification  through  experience  and  practical 
operation,  questions  will  continue  to  arise,  in  the  solution  of 
which  I  believe  the  Association  should  continue  to  play  its  proper 
part  as  the  national  organization  of  the  entire  industry. 

Another  new  law  that  has  brought  problems  to  the  canning 
industry,  as  well  as  to  other  industries  and  trades,  is  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act.  The  attitude  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  toward  this  new  regulation  of  business  has 
been  that  of  diligent  effort  to  ascertain  what  the  law  requires, 
in  order  that  canners  might  make  any  modifications  necessary 
in  the  practices  so  as  to  bring  them  into  conformance  with  the 
law. 

Soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  there  came  conflicting 
interpi'etations  of  its  provisions  as  applied  to  specific  questions. 
The  Association  took  the  position  that  until  such  time  as  there 
was  an  official  interpretation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  the  Courts,  it  could  not  properly  undertake  to  give  advice 
upon  controversial  points  beyond  indicating  the  possible  inter¬ 
pretation  that  might  be  made  of  the  law  as  applied  to  specific 
situations.  The  Association’s  Trade  Practice  Committee,  which 
had  been  appointed  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  law  to  study 
the  possibility  of  formulating  trade  practice  rules  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  under  the  trade  practice  conference  procedure  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  likewise  found  that,  pending  official 
interpretation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  it  was  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  formulate  rules  that  would  be  more  definite,  as  applied 
to  specific  practices,  than  the  language  of  the  law  itself.  To 
many  members  of  the  industry  the  situation  was  both  irksome 
and  confusing,  but  to  the  credit  of  the  industry  it  may  be  said 
that  its  members  have  endeavored  to  conform  to  the  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the  new  statute. 

Decisions  in  cases  now  pending  before  the  Commission  will 
do  much  toward  concrete  interpretation  of  the  Act.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I  believe,  should  continue  its  activities  of  the  past  year 
by  placing  in  the  hands  of  its  members  all  information  cur¬ 
rently  available  that  will  help  canners  in  their  efforts  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  Act. 

Legislation  of  the  past  few  years,  with  the  resultant  further 
organization  of  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  attached  to  the  studies  being  conducted 
by  the  Association’s  Statistical  Division  with  the  cooperation 
and  guidance  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Information. 
The  production  of  canning  crops  is  a  specialized  branch  of  agri- 
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culture  and  there  are  factors — economic  and  otherwise — in  the 
relation  of  the  canner  and  the  grower  of  canners’  crops  which 
must  be  understood  by  both  in  their  mutual  interest  of  better 
and  more  profitable  business. 

Industry  and  agriculture  are  too  commonly  thought  to  be 
widely  separated,  and  perhaps  with  conflicting  interests,  and 
this  conception  as  applied  to  the  canner  and  the  grower  of  the 
products  he  uses  is  especially  misleading.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  basis  of  improved  relations  between  the  canner  and  grower 
and  of  a  better  understanding  by  the  public  of  the  services 
that  each  is  rendering,  will  be  found  through  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  the  economic  facts  underlying  the  relations 
of  the  canning  industry  and  agriculture.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
the  work  now  in  progress  in  the  Association’s  Statistical  Di¬ 
vision,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  carried  forward,  especially 
as  both  canner  and  grower  must  have  a  factual  basis  on  which 
to  make  whatever  readjustments  may  be  necessary  and  advan¬ 
tageous  in  their  relations. 

While  many  of  the  coming  year’s  problems  will  be  those  of 
adjustment  to  conditions  arising  from  legislation,  the  general 
betterment  of  business  in  itself  creates  problems  to  which  the 
canner  will  have  to  give  serious  consideration.  The  up-swing 
of  business  and  prices  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  the  down-swing. 
Faulty  judgment  can  be  as  fatal  when  business  picks  up  as  when 
it  drops  off.  And  now  is  no  time  to  heave  parachutes  overboard 
simply  because  the  business  plane  has  its  nose  pointed  up. 

Higher  costs,  higher  prices,  increased  demand  for  better  qual¬ 
ity  products — these  are  characteristics  of  improving  business 
conditions.  Each  one  presents  a  problem  for  the  canner;  to¬ 
gether  they  may  make  or  break  his  year’s  business.  I  have  no 
formula  to  offer  for  their  solution,  but  I  do  think  it  proper 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  informed  judgment. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  a  trade  association,  as  I  see  it,  to 
exercise  judgment  for  its  individual  members  on  their  own 
business,  telling  them  what  they  should  or  should  not  do.  It 
is  a  trade  association’s  function  to  get  for  its  members,  so  far 
as  may  be  possible,  the  facts  upon  which  a  sound  judgment 
may  be  based,  and  to  explain  their  general  significance.  Appli¬ 
cation  of  these  facts  to  the  conduct  of  an  individual  business 
is  thus  left  where  it  belongs — ^with  the  individuals. 

The  Association,  I  believe,  is  doing  a  more  satisfactory  job 
every  year  in  helping  its  members  to  become  better  canners  and 
better  informed  merchandisers  of  their  products.  The  further 
development  of  these  services  depends  largely  upon  the  members 
themselves,  not  only  through  financial  support  but  also  through 
cooperation  with  the  various  departments  of  the  Association 
in  their  collection  and  distribution  of  information  of  value  to 
the  industry. 
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NOW,  IT’S  “Tttc  Cutter” 


Today,  Cutter  alone,  retains  the  “non-rotating  knife” 
principle  of  cutting,  on  which  the  Com  Canning  Industry  was 
built  and  stabilized.  All  other  corn  cutters  now  offered  employ  spaced, 
spur  or  toothed  wheels  to  convey  and  force  the  ears  through  cutting  heads 
that  rotate  at  speeds  in  excess  of  one  thousand  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  new  Cutter  will  produce  many  more  cans  of  corn 
per  ton,  because:  (a)  it  does  not  puncture,  tear  or  bruise  a  single  grain 
in  the  conveying  of  the  ear, to  and  through  its  cutting  head;  (b)  it,  and  it 
alone,  among  all  cutters,  will  handle  and  cut  efficiently,  small  ears  and 
nubbins,  regardless  of  their  length  or  diameter;  (c)  wear  of  the  parts  of 
the  Cutting  Head  in  no  way  impairs  its  efficiency,  because  the 
knives  are  adjusted  to  compensate  for  such  wear  whenever  they  are  re¬ 
placed  at  sharpening  time;  (d)  corn  of  much  more  advanced  maturities 
may  be  used  in  the  producing  of  the  fanciest  of  Whole -kernel  Corns  by 
the  ^ttC  method. 

The  new  ^ic  Cutter  produces  a  Whole-kernel  Com  of  more 
attractive  appearance,  because:  (a)  ^ue  -  cut  corn  has  the  appearance 
of  cut  corn  rather  than  that  of  shelled  corn;  (b)  automatically,  within  a 
wide  range,  Cutter  cuts  older  ears  more  shallowly,  and  the  balance 

of  the  ears  at  a  uniform  depth,  yielding  greater  uniformity  and  a  finer, 
lighter  qolor.  The  new  .jSZc  Cutter  does  not  double-cut,  slash-cut  or  nick- 
cut. 


The  flavor  of  -  cut  corn  is  preeminent  in  all  fields,  because: 
(a)  the  finer  character  and  flavor  of  nubbins  and  small  ears  are  present  in 
the  can;  (b)  the  type  of  cut  permits  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  can  without 
deleterious  effects  therefrom  thereafter,  as  time  passes.  Corn  of  fine 
character  that  has  lost  much  of  its  sugar  content  while  standing  in  the 
field,  or  after  pulling  but  before  being  canned,  thus  may  be  made  again  to 
posses  the  natural  flavor  that  otherwise  is  lost;  (c)  the  cut  removes 
unpalatable  fibrils  and  allows  the  brine  to  add  character  to  the  corn  and 
the  corn  to  lend  character  to  the  brine;  (d)  the  Tuc  Cutter  removes  from 
the  corn  that  reaches  the  can  chemical  elements  and  agents,  which,  if 
present  in  the  can,  contribute  to  a  changing  and  deterioration  of  the  corn 
as  time  passes. 

Tuc  Whole  Kernel  Com  is  eheaper  to  produce,  because:  (a) 
greater  yields  are  secured;  (b)  the  Tuc  method  dispenses  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  equipping  to  pack  or  of  packing  any  cream-style  corn;  (c)  by  its 
employment,  labor,  operating  and  maintenance  costs  are  less;  (d)  the 
initial  cost  of  equipping  is  lower. 


Write  for  details  and  full  descriptive  literature  covering  the 
Tuc  method  of  canning  Whole-Kernel  Com  and  Tuc  Com  Can¬ 
ning  Equipment. 
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AGAINST  “THE 


FIELD” 


The  advantages  described  on  the  opposite  page  are  procurable  only  by  the  use  of  Tuc  Cutter 
in  the  canning  of  Whole  Kernel  Corn,  and  with  this  machine  alone  can  a  uniformly  high 
standard  of  quality  of  Whole-grain  Corn  be  secured  from  the  field-run,  throughout  the  season. 


The  New 
Cutter 


The  new  Tuc  Cutter  contains  no  principles  or  mechanisms  that 
puncture,  tear  or  bruise  grains  of  corn,  and  produces  more  cans  of  corn  per 
hour  than  does  any  other  machine. 

It  is  a  small,  simple,  powerful  unit,  requiring  but  one-half  horse 
power  to  operate.  It  is  ballbearing  equipped,  and  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  canning  machinery  ever  offered  to  canners  for  any  purpose.  It  is  built 
only  with  self-contained  motor  drive. 

All  Tuc  equipment  is  manufactured  and  serviced  by  Rockford 
Drilling  Machine  Division  A)f  Borg-Warner  Corporation,  Rockford, 
Illinois.  The  Central  location  of  this  plant  permits  reduced 
carrying  charges  and  assures  quicker  service.  The  experience  of 
this  organization  in  the  machine-tool  and  automotive  industries 
insures  a  standard  of  mechanical  excellence  of  Tuc  equipment 
that  is  second  to  none  in  the  Canning  Industry. 

Westminster,  Maryland 
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When  I  became  president  of  the  Association  I  was  told  that 
my  service  would  give  me  a  new  insight  into  the  problems  of 
the  industry  and  a  keener  realization  of  the  worth  of  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  work.  It  has  done  that — and  more.  It  has  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  the  fact  that  ijidividuals  in  an  industry  may 
be  the  keenest  of  competitors  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  of 
cooperators  in  work  toward  industry  advancement.  This  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  in  an  industry  like  canning,  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  geographically  all  over  the  United  States  and  which 
embraces  units  ranging  in  size  from  the  smallest  of  rural  oper¬ 
ators  up  to  the  larger  corporations. 

As  I  lay  aside  my  duties  as  president  of  the  Association  I 
want  to  express,  as  sincerely  as  words  can  do  it,  my  gratitude 
for  the  loyal,  constructive  support  I  have  received  from  every¬ 
one  in  the  Association,  especially  from  the  officers  and  commit¬ 
tees  upon  whom  rests  so  much  of  the  responsibility  of  guiding 
the  Association’s  activities.  I  found,  as  did  my  predecessors  in 
office,  that  I  had  but  to  ask  and  I  was  given  whatever  assist¬ 
ance  and  cooperation  was  possible. 

Annual  Report 

By  Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell 

Washington,  D.  C. 

IN  an  annual  report  of  readable  length  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail  the  numerous  activities  of  the  Association 
during  the  year.  More  members  are  using  the  Association’s 
services,  and  more  extensively,  especially  during  these  times  of 
new  conditions,  which  are  the  natural  result  of  legislation  and 
the  return  of  more  normal  business  conditions. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Secretary  to  prophesy,  but 
everyone  hopes  and  feels  that  the  canning  industry  has  left  be¬ 
hind  it  the  slough  of  despair  and  discouragement  through  which 
it  passed  during  the  dark  days  of  depression.  New  conditions 
are  coming  out  of  this  experience,  and  these  conditions  of  the 
industry  must  meet  in  its  most  intelligent  manner.  The  period 
of  business  gains  has  its  problems  as  well  as  when  conditions 
are  on  the  decline.  That  these  new  conditions  will  be  intelli¬ 
gently  met  by  the  industry  is  the  sincere  hope  and  feeling  of 
everyone. 

FINANCE  AND  MEMBERSHIP 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer  indicates  a  larger  cash  balance 
on  hand  than  usual.  When  it  appeared  that  the  drought  last 
year  might  seriously  affect  the  income  of  the  Association  for 
1937  because  of  a  reduced  pack,  the  budget  was  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  for  all  possible  savings  that  could  be  effected.  Work  which 
had  been  planned  for  1936  was  curtailed  so  that  there  would  be 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1937  a  cash  balance 
which  would  in  some  measure  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  the 
1937  income.  This  curtailment  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization.  The  audit  of  the  Treasurer’s 
report  appears  in  this  pamphlet,  and  every  rpember  is  earnestly 
urged  to  read  it. 

The  Association  has  received  95  new  applications  for  member¬ 
ship  during  the  year.  In  the  same  period  it  has  lost  25  mem¬ 
bers  through  resignations,  firms  going  out  of  business,  and  other 
causes. 

PRESIDENT  ORR 

It  is  the  pleasant  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  extend  to  President 
Howard  A.  Orr  the  thanks  of  the  entire  industry  for  his  sincere, 
unselfish,  and  devoted  service  for  the  past  two  years.  During 
this  period  the  canning  industry  has  gone  through  experiences 
some  of  which  were  novel  in  character  and  had  to  1^  solved 
without  the  guidance  of  precedents.  The  high  standing  which 
is  accorded  the  Association  by  the  industry  today  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  wise  guidance  of  Mr.  Orr,  who  has  given  his 
time  unselfishly  and  whenever  occasion  required.  His  reward 
is  the  unanimous  appreciation  which  the  industry  extends  to  him. 

I  desire  to  accord  to  my  associates  my  appreciation  for  their 
loyal  and  intelligent  support  during  the  past  year.  This  organi¬ 
zation  is  one  without  internal  strife  and  jealousy,  and  its  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  are  due  to  its  splendid  teamwork  coupled  with 
experience. 


MEETINGS  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  | 

The  usual  Spring  meetings  of  the  Administrative  Council 
and  Board  of  Directors  were  held  on  May  19th  and  20th,  respec¬ 
tively,  with  a  large  attendance  of  members  of  both  the  Board 
and  Administrative  Council.  Representatives  of  19  state  canners  ' 
organizations  were  also  present  at  the  Board  meeting,  which  was 
devoted  chiefly  to  a  review  of  the  activities  of  the  Association 
following  the  annual  convention,  and  approval  of  the  final 
budget  for  the  year,  as  recommended  by  the  Administrative 
Council. 

Meetings  of  the  Administrative  Council  and  the  Board  were 
also  called  on  July  17th  for  consideration  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  as  it  applied  to  the  canning  industry.  The  action  taken 
at  this  meeting  is  reported  elsewhere  in  connection  with  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  new  law. 

CONSUMER’S  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 
While  the  number  of  complaints  reported  by  consumers  and 
referred  to  the  Association  for  investigation  shows  an  8.2  per 
cent  increase  over  1935,  this  increase  occurred  largely  in  the 
first  half  of  last  year,  since  which  time  the  monthly  rate  has 
been  less  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1935.  The  total 
number  of  complaints  handled  this  past  year  was  2,025. 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  these  claims  are  actually 
taken  into  court.  A  large  proportion  are  trivial  or  of  question¬ 
able  character  and  are  made  in  the  hope  of  forcing  a  quick 
settlement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  prompt  and  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  of  such  complaints,  and  the  policy  of  employing  com¬ 
petent  attorneys  with  a  view  to  resisting  unjust  claims  rather 
than  settling  them,  has  been  very  effective  in  discouraging  claim¬ 
ants  from  taking  such  claims  into  court. 

During  the  past  year  51  suits  were  defended  in  court,  36  of 
which  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  and  15  for  the 
plaintiff.  Forty-seven  suits  were  dismissed  by  order  of  the 
court.  There  were  418  suits  pending  on  January  1,  1937. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  work  of  the  past  year  as 


compared  with  1934  and  1935: 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Total  cases  investigated . 

1,374 

1,872 

2,025 

Suits  disposed  of  or  discontinued . 

171 

264 

320 

Suits  tried  . 

45 

43 

51 

(a)  Verdict  for  defense . 

33 

26 

36 

(b)  Verdict  for  plaintiff . 

12 

17 

15 

Suits  dismissed  . 

32 

23 

47 

Suits  pending  at  end  of  year . 

343 

382 

418 

Of  the  suits  now  pending  about 

40  per 

cent  are 

based  on 

alleged  illness  alone,  22.5  per  cent  on  alleged  illness  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  substance,  about  37  per  cent  on 
alleged  injury  said  to  be  due  to  a  foreign  substance,  and  the 
remainder  (0.7  per  cent)  on  other  causes. 

When  the  canning  industry  generally  adopted  the  policy  of 
contesting  unjust  claims,  it  was  considerably  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  very  few  attorneys  had  had  any  experience  in  de¬ 
fending  food  cases  of  that  kind.  However,  the  Digest  of  Court 
Decisions  prepared  by  the  Association’s  General  Counsel  and  the 
scientific  and  technical  information  available  through  the  work 
of  the  Association’s  Research  Laboratories,  the  laboratories  of 
the  can  companies,  and  the  University  research  has  been  of  great 
assistance  in  securing  a  better  understanding  and  more  effective 
handling  of  these  claims  on  the  part  of  attorneys  generally. 

The  Association  has  been  informed  that  official  investigations 
into  the  damage  claim  racket  have  been  in  progress  recently  in 
a  number  of  cities,  including  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Youngstown,  Atlanta  and  Milwaukee.  There  is  also  evidence 
that  the  courts  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  problem,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  many  of  the 
claims  presented  and  the  delay  in  court  procedure  resulting 
from  the  filing  of  many  fraudulent  or  trivial  claims.  Some 
judges  have  strongly  urged  the  settlement  of  minor  claims  with¬ 
out  trial  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  courts. 

The  past  year  witnessed  a  united  drive  in  New  York  City 
by  the  authorities  and  the  bar  against  fraudulent  accident  claims 
and  illegal  solicitation  of  claims  through  runners,  commonly 
known  as  ambulance  chasing.  The  need  for  this  action  was 
manifested  by  the  great  increase  of  personal  injury  suits  prose¬ 
cuted  by  attorneys  on  a  contingent  basis.  By  law,  attorneys  in 
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the  territory  which  comprises  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  are  compelled  to  file  contingent  retainer  agreements  and 
during  1935  the  number  of  agreements  so  filed  amounted  to 
99,800,  as  compared  with  44,000  in  ten  months  of  1929.  Twenty 
attorneys  each  filed  more  than  1,000  of  these  agreements  for 
1935;  one  attorney  filed  over  2,000  and  another  over  3,000. 

As  a  result  of  conferences  between  J*residing  Justice  Martin 
of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  District  At¬ 
torney  Dodge,  and  the  presidents  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
and  the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Association,  a  special  bu¬ 
reau  was  formed  in  the  District  Attorney’s  office,  designated  the 
Accident  Fraud  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Botein,  and  the  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  by 
the  City  of  New  York  for  the  support  of  this  Bureau.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  lawyers  associations,  a  volunteer  staff  was 
recruited  from  the  leading  firms  of  the  city,  many  of  which  con¬ 
tributed  men  for  this  purpose.  These  staffs  served  without  com¬ 
pensation.  An  extensive  investigation  was  conducted  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  prosecution  of  accident  cases  and  as  a  result  a 
number  of  criminal  proceedings  were  instituted  against  attor¬ 
neys  and  others  who  had  joined  with  them  in  unlawful  activities 
in  connection  with  such  claims.  These  criminal  proceedings  have 
been  based  not  only  upon  illegal  solicitation  but  also  upon  actual 
fraud  in  connection  with  claims.  Some  convictions  have  already 
been  obtained  and  other  cases  are  still  awaiting  trial.  Several 
of  the  lawyers  who  have  been  involved  in  the  investigation  repre¬ 
sent  claims  now  in  suit  against  members  of  this  Association. 

The  Trustees  of  the  fund  provided  for  under  the  Protective 
Plan  established  in  1932  will  make  a  report  on  the  status  of  the 
fund  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Administrative  Council. 
The  Trustees  have  not  been  called  upon  to  make  any  contribution 
from  the  Fund  to  the  payment  of  judgments  or  settlements  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1936. 

WASHINGTON  LABORATORY 

Activities  of  the  Washington  Laboratory  in  1936  compri.ed 
for  the  most  part  continuation  of  bacteriological  studies  and  in¬ 
vestigations  on  quality  improvement,  springer-perforations,  vita¬ 
mins,  and  descriptive  labeling.  There  was  an  increasing  amount 
of  service  work  done  in  connection  with  specific  requests  from 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  bacteriological  studies  included  field  investigations  which 
were  begun  in  May  and  carried  through  October,  and  which  were 
applied  to  asparagus,  peas,  corn,  and  pumpkin.  Heat  resistance 
studies  were  extended  and  additional  work  was  done  to  define  the 
significance  of  sugar  and  starch  contamination. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1935  the  activities  of  the  bacteriological 
unit  were  extended  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  value  of  the 
Laboratory  in  assistance  rendered  in  connection  with  consumer 


claims.  This  unit  has  been  active  during  the  past  year  and  the 
program  of  work  has  included  a  review  of  the  literature  on  food 
poisoning  subjects,  inoculation  tests  to  determine  the  ability  of 
food  poisoning  bacteria  to  grow  in  standard  canned  foods,  the 
adoption  of  methods  to  determine  the  presence  of  food  poisoning 
bacteria,  and  the  application  of  those  methods  to  original  sam¬ 
ples  submitted  in  connection  with  consumer  complaints,  and  spe¬ 
cial  investigation  of  illness  claims. 

Quality  improvement  studies  included  further  work  on  the 
system  of  blanching  discussed  in  last  year’s  report;  methods  for 
utilizing  that  portion  of  the  corn  remaining  on  the  cob  after  cut¬ 
ting  whole  grain  corn  and  its  preparation  as  a  separate  food 
product;  enzymic  changes  in  canned  corn;  vitamin  D  value  of 
canned  foods,  and  the  chemical  titration  of  vitamin  C. 

Labeling  investigations  by  the  Laboratory  this  year  have 
represented  a  continuation  and  extension  of  the  work  started  in 
1935  and  reported  at  the  last  convention.  Experimental  packs 
of  peas  and  corn  were  prepared  in  different  districts  along  the 
same  general  plan  as  that  used  in  1935.  Samples  of  both  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  examined  in  the  Laboratory  and  the  results  re¬ 
ported  to  the  respective  committees^  Labeling  investigations 
were  extended  to  include  green  and  wax  beans,  and  covered  the 
principal  canning  varieties,  the  important  canning  districts,  and 
the  various  styles  of  pack.  Samples  are  now  being  analyzed  in 
the  Laboratory. 

Experimental  packs  of  pitted  red  cherries  covered  the  effect 
of  variations  of  put-in  weight,  syrup  strength,  and  composition 
of  raw  fruit  on  the  final  cut-out  Brix.  Results  of  study  of  ex¬ 
perimental  packs  of  pitted  red  cherries  indicate  that  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  control  the  cut-out  Brix  to  conform  to  the  definitions 
for  sweetness  adopted  by  the  Labeling  Committee. 

Details  of  the  activities  of  the  Washington  Laboratory  are 
given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Research  Laboratories  to  the 
Research  Committee. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORY 
The  major  projects  of  the  Western  Branch  Laboratory  during 
the  past  year  included  processing  studies;  an  investigation  of 
the  efficiency  of  various  types  of  washing  and  blanching  equip¬ 
ment  in  eliminating  contamination  from  certain  products;  and 
continuation  of  the  1935  studies  on  the  microscopic  examination 
of  tomato  products. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  efficiency  of  washing  and  blanching 
equipment,  field  studies  were  conducted  in  38  different  canneries 
and  significant  results  were  obtained  early  enough  to  be  applied 
during  the  current  packs. 

Forty-six  persons  were  trained  to  use  the  microscopic  method 
for  the  purpose  of  factory  control  of  tomato  products.  In  a 
manner  similar  to  last  year  a  survey  was  made  of  the  various 
tomato  canneries  in  California,  Utah,  and  Colorado  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  member’s  plant  was  visited  at  least  once  during 
the  season.  The  work  of  the  analysts  trained  by  members  of 
the  staff  was  checked  at  intervals  through  the  season. 

Service  to  members  was  maintained  by  personal  contacts  and 
attendance  at  general  canners’  meetings.  During  the  year  the 
Laboratory  again  participated  in  a  number  of  major  cuttings  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Technical  information  was  obtained  on 
over  7,200  samples,  representing  a  cross-section  of  the  packs  of 
members  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  and  the  North¬ 
west  Canners  Association.  The  accumulative  data  from  these 
cuttings  have  proven  valuable  in  discovering  variations  from 
year  to  year,  as  well  as  in  establishing  a  sound  basis  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  quality  comparison. 

The  work  carried  on  by  the  Western  Branch  Laboratory  is 
described  in  some  detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Research 
Laboratories,  previously  referred  to. 

RESEARCH  AT  CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  January,  1936, 
a  grant  of  $2,500  was  made  to  Chicago  University  to  continue 
the  research  work  on  bacterial  infection  of  food  as  a  cause  of 
illness.  This  work,  which  had  been  carried  on  for  many  years 
under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  E.  0.  Jordan,  was  sadly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Jordan  on  September  2,  1936,  and 
the  resignation  of  his  chief  assistant  to  take  a  position  else¬ 
where. 

There  is  still  need  for  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  on  this 
subject  and  there  is  no  question  about  the  importance  of  the 
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work  to  the  canning  industry.  The  University  desires  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  under  the  direction  of  Professor  W.  H.  Taliaferro,  Dean 
of  the  Division  of  Biological  Sciences,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Dack  of 
the  Bacteriological  Department.  Dr.  Dack  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Jordan  for  several  years  and  is  recognized  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject. 

BUREAU  OF  RAW  PRODUCTS  RESEARCH 
Heretofore  the  Secretary’s  report  has  included  brief  discussion 
of  some  of  the  more  important  raw  products  problems  as  they 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Raw  Products  Bureau 
through  the  field  work  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  and  through 
the  Bureau’s  contacts  with  canners.  This  year  the  Raw  Prod¬ 
ucts  Bureau,  in  its  second  publication  on  “Agricultural  Research 
Relating  to  Canning  Crops,’’  has  summarized  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  observations  made  in  connection  with  field  work  during 
the  year  in  14  States.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ex¬ 
periments  on  pea  aphid  control  by  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Other  important  observations  have  to  do  with  the  work  on  vege¬ 
table  variety  breeding  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
control  of  pea  weevil,  tomato  plant  production  in  Georgia,  con¬ 
trol  of  tomato  insects  and  pests,  and  research  on  control  of  pests 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  in  the  Northwest  and  elsewhere. 
This  work  is  summarized  in  the  publication  already  referred  to 
in  the  chapter  on  “Field  Work.” 

That  part  of  the  bulletin  dealing  with  agricultural  publica¬ 
tions  contains  descriptive  notes  on  more  than  160  publications 
relating  to  canning  crops,  published  during  the  year  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  experiment  stations. 
These  notes  will  be  of  assistance  to  members  of  canners’  organi¬ 
zations  who  are  concerned  with  production  of  better  quality  raw 
products.  This  bulletin  will  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the 
Association. 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

Better  acquaintance  by  the  industry  with  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Statistics  and  keener  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  information  it  can  furnish  have  enabled  the  Division,  with 
the  cooperation  of  canners,  to  extend  the  number  and  scope  of  its 
reports  during  the  past  year.  The  Division  has  added  to  the  list 
of  products  upon  which  it  collects  and  distributes  reports,  in¬ 
creased  the  frequency  of  other  reports  and  furnished  more  de¬ 
tails.  In  addition,  it  continued  work  on  the  bulletins  on  canner- 
grower  relations  as  planned  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and 
Information;  gave  assistance  to  canners  in  their  accounting 
problems,  and  handled  an  increasing  number  of  requests  from 
individual  members  for  statistical  information.  The  director 
of  the  Division  attended  a  number  of  meetings  of  State  canners’ 
associations  to  discuss  the  value  of  statistics  to  the  industry,  the 
proposed  cost  accounting  system,  and  the  relations  of  canner 
and  grower. 

The  statistics  of  stocks  in  canners’  hands  and  shipments  from 
canners’  warehouses  have  been  compiled  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  and  schedules  previously  approved.  Reports  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made  on  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  snap  beans,  beets,  lima  beans, 
and  red  pitted  cherries.  The  reporting  dates  are  staggered  to 
permit  the  handling  of  this  number  of  commodities  with  the 
Division’s  limited  staff.  Corn  and  cherry  stocks  were  reported 
monthly  as  in  former  years ;  beets  and  lima  beans  were  reported 
every  three  months.  A  number  of  requests  have  been  received 
from  canners  of  peas  and  tomatoes  for  more  frequent  reports 
on  the  stocks  and  shipments  of  these  two  commodities.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  stocks-reporting  schedule  for  peas  and  tomatoes  has 
been  revised  and  reports  are  now  being  made  monthly  from 
November  to  June. 

In  accordance  with  a  policy  approved  by  the  Administrative 
Council,  the  Division  in  July  began  supplying  the  Department 
of  Commerce  with  stocks  statistics  (United  States  totals  only) 
for  corn,  peas,  tomatoes  and  snap  beans.  These  are  published 
together  with  wholesalers’  stocks  in  the  quarterly  stocks  report 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

During  February  and  March  the  pack  statistics  on  canned 
vegetables  for  1935  and  for  previous  years  were  prepared  and 
published  in  Bulletin  116-A — Part  1.  During  April  and  May, 
the  fruit  pack  statistics  for  1935  and  previous  years  were  com¬ 
piled  in  standardized  form  and  published  as  Part  2  of  Bulletin 
115-A. 


DR.  J.  RUSSELL  ESTY 
Director  Research  Laboratory 
National  Canners  Association 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Special  reports  on  intended  acreage,  planted  acreage,  etc., 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  to  serve  a  particular  industry 
need.  So  far  as  practicable,  these  reports  did  not  duplicate  re¬ 
ports  issued  by  governmental  and  other  agencies.  No  discrimi¬ 
nation  has  been  made  as  between  Association  members  and  non¬ 
members  in  issuing  these  mimeograph  reports. 

Statistics  of  a  general  nature  relating  to  the  canning  industry 
have  been  compiled  for  the  year  1934.  These  data,  which  have 
not  been  published,  include:  1934  pack  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
specialties,  by  States  and  size  of  containers,  with  value  of  pack; 
value  of  raw  products  purchased  from  farmers  by  canners,  by 
States ;  total  payroll  of  the  canning  industry,  by  States,  for  1933 
and  1934;  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  canning  industry. 

Two  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  canner-grower  relations  were 
published  during  the  year,  “Canned  Tomatoes  and  Tomato 
Products”  and  “Canned  Peas,  A  Product  of  Cooperation  Between 
Grower  and  Canner.”  Material  was  assembled  in  preparation 
for  publication  of  reports  on  other  commodities. 

During  1936  the  Division  assisted  about  80  canners  with  their 
problems  in  developing  satisfactory  methods  of  accounting.  All 
these  canners  were  supplied  with  the  Chart  of  Accounts  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  a  system  of  keeping  cost  accounts. 

Statistical  material  of  various  types  relating  to  different  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  assembled  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year. 
Most  of  these  data  have  been  retained  in  the  files  of  the  Division 
as  basic  material  for  its  service  work.  Some  of  the  data  relating 
to  canned  corn  were  assembled  and  published  in  bulletin  form. 
The  Division  has  also  aided  in  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  various  types  of  data  of  a  miscellaneous  character  for  the 
general  use  of  the  Association. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  DIVISION 

In  their  continued  contacts  with  women’s  organizations  doing 
educational  work.  Miss  Atwater  and  Miss  Black  have  found 
among  women  a  keen  realization  of  the  need  for  information 
about  all  kinds  of  consumer  goods.  There  is  practically  no  or¬ 
ganized  group  of  women  in  the  country  that  does  not  have  a 
definite  program  designed  to  give  buying  information  to  its 
members. 

A  significant  change  has  been  found  in  the  attitude  of  women 
toward  canned  food  labels.  The  use  of  descriptive  labels  on  the 
1935  pack,  which  appeared  in  the  stores  during  1936,  has  been 
welcomed  by  women  as  “just  what  we  want  in  order  to  buy 
canned  foods  more  intelligently.”  In  varying  forms  this  com¬ 
ment  was  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  reception 
given  descriptive  labels  has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  the 
Home  Economics  Division  in  explaining  the  industry’s  labeling 
program. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  Seattle,  Washington,  the  week  of  July  6th. 
Miss  Atwater  and  Miss  Black  attended  this  meeting  and  were 
able  to  do  intensive  work  in  sixteen  States  on  their  way  to  and 
from  Seattle.  Their  field  activities  also  included  visits  to  other 
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sections  in  response  to  invitations  to  do  special  work.  They  were 
guest  speakers  on  eleven  radio  programs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  year. 

The  service  to  the  newspaper  home  economics  editors,  which 
was  begun  last  year,  has  been  continued  and  at  the  present  time 
463  papers  are  receiving  at  their  request  an  exclusive  article 
each  week.  The  Division  has  also  contributed  a  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  to  magazines  and  house  organs  including  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  Farm  Journal,  The  Hostess,  Soda  Fountain  Magazine, 
Camping  Magazine,  and  Women. 

Publications  prepared  by  the  staff  during  the  year  as  a  part 
of  the  consumer  education  program  included  Pitted  Red  Cher¬ 
ries,  The  Story  of  the  Canning  Industry,  All  Hallowe’en,  Canned 
Pears,  Canned  Peaches,  and  Getting  an  Adequate  Diet  with 
Canned  Foods.  The  leaflets  on  cherries,  pears,  and  peaches  are 
part  of  the  commodity  leaflet  series  planned  by  the  Division. 

“The  Story  of  the  Canning  Industry”  was  prepared  to  take 
care  of  requests  constantly  received  from  high  school,  college, 
and  university  students  who  have  taken  the  canning  industry  as 
a  subject  for  a  term  paper  or  thesis. 

“Getting  an  Adequate  Diet  with  Canned  Foods”  replaces  an 
earlier  leaflet  on  nutritive  value  of  canned  foods.  It  brings  the 
subject  up-to-date  and  gives  a  meal  planning  chart  to  show  how 
canned  foods  may  be  used  in  an  adequate  diet. 

The  total  number  of  publications  sent  out  during  the  year  was 
over  164,000.  Canning  companies  and  distributors  in  twenty- 
two  States  have  requested  the  home  economics  publications  for 
distribution  to  their  representatives  and  customers.  The  growth 
of  the  secondary  distribution  of  publications  by  the  industry 
increased  greatly  in  1936. 

LABELING 

Progress  has  been  made  by  individual  firms  toward  carrying 
into  effect  the  principles  of  the  descriptive  labeling  program,  and 
descriptive  labels  now  being  used  on  various  products  have  re¬ 
ceived  hearty  approval  from  consumers.  A  feature  of  this  year’s 
convention  will  be  an  exhibit  of  labels  based  upon  the  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  principle,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  helpful  to  those 
who  contemplate  early  revision  of  their  labels.  The  work  of 
the  Research  Laboratory  on  experimental  packs  put  up  at  the 
request  of  the  Labeling  Committee  is  described  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Laboratories  and  will  be  discussed  at  the  afternoon 
conferences  on  canning  problems  to  be  held  during  convention 
week. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT 

Legislation  of  major  importance  to  the  canning  industry  en¬ 
acted  subsequent  to  the  last  annual  convention  included  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act  on  price  discrimination,  Walsh-Healey  Act  on 
government  contracts,  and  the  Revenue  Act.  Revision  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  failed  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  last 
session. 

Soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  the 
Association  issued  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  law,  prepared 
by  Association’s  legal  counsel,  which  was  sent  to  all  canners  and 
which  was  followed  by  a  supplementary  statement.  Because  of 
the  widespread  interest  in  the  interpretation  to  be  given  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Act,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Administrative  Council  was  called  for  July 
17th,  to  which  were  also  invited  representatives  of  all  the  State 
and  regional  canners  organizations. 

The  Board  at  this  meeting  directed  the  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  “to  appoint  a  committee  of  representatives  of  both  mem¬ 
ber  and  non-member  companies,  such  representatives  to  include 
persons  experienced  in  the  merchandising  as  well  as  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  canned  foods,  to  investigate  within  the  immediate 
future  the  possibility  of  formulating  and  submitting  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  series  of  trade  prac¬ 
tice  rules  which  will  clarify  and  amplify  for  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  to  the  end  that  canners  may  intelligently 
and  fully  comply  with  that  law.  Such  committee  shall,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  counsel,  be  empowered  to  consult  with  officials 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  shall  report  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  from  time  to  time  concerning  its  progress,  and  shall 
also  submit  for  approval  of  the  Board  any  proposed  action.” 

The  Trade  Practice  Committee  thus  authorized  was  promptly 
named  and  met  at  the  Association’s  office  in  Washingfton  on 


August  13th.  Mr.  Ralph  O.  Dulany  was  chosen  chairman  and 
the  Committee  spent  two  days  in  study  of  the  trade  practice 
conference  procedure  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  sub¬ 
jects  upon  which  it  might  be  considered  desirable  to  formulate 
rules. 

Prior  to  the  time  at  which  a  second  meeting  of  the  Committee 
was  expected  to  be  held,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  made 
public — on  September  24th — trade  practice  rules  proposed  for 
the  fertilizer  industry.  In  these  rules,  as  in  those  proposed  by 
other  industries  shortly  thereafter,  the  rules  covering  possible 
practices  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  were,  in  effect,  a  repetition  of  the  language  of  the  law  with¬ 
out  interpretation  of  the  meaning  to  be  placed  upon  this  lan¬ 
guage.  Meantime  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  begun  the 
issuance  of  complaints  against  different  firms,  charging  violation 
of  various  provisions  of  the  Act.  Chairman  Dulany  reported 
these  developments  to  the  Committee,  which  agreed  that  there 
would  be  little  value  in  further  committee  work  pending  de¬ 
cisions  in  cases  before  the  Commission. 

WALSH-HEALEY  ACT 

Regulations  construing  and  interpreting  the  provisions  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  on  government  contracts  were  issued  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15th  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  is  vested  with  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law.  These  were  summarized  in  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Letter,  which  had  previously  reviewed  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Act  as  it  would  apply  to  the  canning  industry.  In 
subsequent  issues  of  the  Letter  further  information  was  given, 
including  the  Labor  Department’s  statement  to  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  establishments  regarding  statutory  ex¬ 
emptions  and  its  ruling  on  agency  contracts.  In  this  way  the 
Association  endeavored  to  keep  its  members  currently  informed 
on  both  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  administrative  inter¬ 
pretations  of  them. 

FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT  REVISION 

The  Copeland  bill  to  revise  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  failed  of 
passage  in  the  final  hours  of  the  74th  session  of  Congress,  chiefly 
through  disagreement  over  the  advertising  section.  Upon  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  conferees  to  reach  an  agreement  upon  advertising. 
Senator  Copeland  obtained  Senate  approval  of  an  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment  to  the  bill,  which  was  in  reality  a  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  containing  all  the  amendments  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  plus  the  draft  of  the  advertising  section  on  which  the 
Senate  had  been  insisting.  As  thus  amended,  the  bill  went  to 
the  House  for  approval  where  just  before  adjournment  the  Sen¬ 
ate  substitute  was  voted  down. 

Senator  Copeland  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  present  Con¬ 
gress,  which  bears  the  same  number  (S.  5)  as  his  bill  bore  in 
the  preceding  Congress,  and  which  embodies  most  of  the  features 
of  that  bill.  Representative  Chapman,  who  conducted  the  House 
Committee  hearings  at  the  last  session,  has  also  introduced  a 
bill  (H.  R.  300),  which  is  essentially  the  same  bill  as  reported 
out  by  the  House  Committee  at  the  last  session,  except  for  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  section  on  advertising. 

In  November,  upon  invitation  of  Senator  Copeland,  a  series  of 
conferences  on  food  law  revision  was  held  in  New  York,  at¬ 
tended  by  representatives  of  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  in¬ 
dustries  and  trade.  President  Orr  presented  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  canning  industry  in  attend¬ 
ance,  which  included  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  principles  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  be 
retained  in  the  new  bill. 

2.  That  the  provisions  permitting  labeling  of  proprietary  or 
recipe  foods  without  disclosure  of  trade  secrets,  be  retained. 

3.  That  the  amendment  be  retained  which  would  require  con¬ 
sideration,  in  the  formulation  of  minimum  standards  for  canned 
foods,  of  the  differing  characteristics  of  the  several  varieties  of 
any  fruit  or  vegetable. 

4.  That  in  respect  to  seizures,  there  should  be  retained  the  per¬ 
mission  to  the  claimant  to  secure  representative  samples;  that 
where  multiple  seizures  are  made  a  consolidation  of  cases  for  a 
single  trial  in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  claimant  resides, 
should  be  permitted;  that  even  where  a  single  seizure  is  made, 
trial  should  also  be  permitted,  where  practicable,  in  the  district 
in  which  the  claimant  resides;  and,  lastly,  that  where  seizures 
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VARifTY 


MARCH  10 
/^pRIL  10 


THE  SPOTLIGHT'S  ON 


AGAIN! 


Another  DEL  MONTE  "smash  hit."  A  sure  fire  "box  office 
attraction"  for  every  grocer  I 


NEW  STORE  MATERIAL 

NOW  READY 


CURTAIN  RISES  MARCH  10th— Gets  this  big  event  off  to  an  early,  timely 
start!  Then  it’s  a  “continuous  performance”  for  one  solid  month — with 
your  retail  outlets  running  the  “box  office!” 

SPOT  LIGHTS  ENTIRE  LINE — “Stars”  every  Del  Monte  item  you  stock! 
Builds  bigger  volume,  faster  turnover,  added  profits,  extra  business — on 
the  whole  wide  Del  Monte  line. 

MILLIONS  OF  "INVITATIONS" — Backed  by  special  new  advertising! 
Big,  full  color  pages  in  leading  women’s  magazines,  the  American  Weekly 
and  THIS  WEEK!  Colorful  billboards  in  250  leading  markets!  Delivering 
millions  of  messages  everywhere  on  this  great  Del  Monte  event!  Plus 
brilliant  new  store  and  window  “scenery”  to  help  your  retail  outlets  “set 
the  stage.” 

PLUS  REGULAR  DEL  MONTE  CAMPAIGNS-Eight  other  separate,  indi¬ 
vidual  campaigns  now  appearing  in  17  big  national  magazines — on 
Del  Monte  Peaches,  Pears,  Pineapple,  Pineapple  Juice,  Asparagus,  other 
Vegetables,  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins,  Fruit  Cocktail  and  Fruit  Salad. 
Building  a  steady,  increasing  year  round  call  for  Del  Monte! 

MAKE  THIS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY— Even  if  you  feature  other  brands 
—  at  least  give  Del  Monte  your  greatest  play  during  March.  Encourage 
every  store  to  stage  its  own  Del  Monte  Variety  Show.  And  watch  your 
sales  register  the  “applause!” 


Everything  your  retail  out¬ 
lets  need  to  stage  Del  Monte 
Variety  Shows  in  their  stores. 
Specially  packed  in  convenient 
sets  for  store  use.  All  free  of 
charge!  Order  from  any  Del 
Monte  sales  representative— or 
direct  from  Promotion  Dept., 
California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  101  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 
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were  based  upon  examinations  dependent  upon  sight,  smell  or 
taste,  joint  examination  by  the  Department  and  the  claimant 
should  be  permitted. 

5.  That  the  amendment  authorizing  inspection  of  territorially 
packed  foods  at  the  first  port  of  continental  entry  be  retained. 

6.  That  the  provisions  for  adequate  court  review  likewise  be 
kept. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

During  the  year  the  Association  continued  its  educational 
work  on  the  Social  Security  program  as  it  applies  to  the  canning 
industry.  As  information  became  available  from  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  other  sources  it  was  published  and  discussed 
in  the  Information  Letter,  including  analyses  of  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  governing  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  taxes  under  the  unemployment-compensation  and  old- 
age  benefits  provisions  of  the  law.  Copies  of  the  complete 
regulations  issued  by  the  Bureau  were  sent  to  all  member  firms. 
With  the  assistance  of  its  counsel  the  Association  also  handled 
a  large  number  of  inquiries  from  individual  members  who 
sought  information  on  specific  questions  arising  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  new  law  to  their  business. 

The  bulletin  on  the  Social  Security  program  published  and 
distributed  at  the  convention  last  year  has  been  supplemented 
and  brought  up  to  date  by  a  second  bulletin,  which  is  now  avail¬ 
able  and  will  be  sent  to  all  members. 

CROP  INSURANCE 

Stressing  of  crop  insurance  by  both  political  parties  during 
the  campaign  and  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  an 
administration  committee  on  crop  insurance  with  instructions 
to  investigate  the  subject  and  report  in  December,  indicated 
that  legislation  providing  some  form  of  crop  insurance  would 
be  introduced  soon  after  Congress  convened  in  January.  In 
order  that  canners  might  be  informed  regarding  possible  effects 
of  crop  insurance  legislation  on  the  growing  of  canners’  raw 
products.  President  Orr,  on  November  9th,  appointed  an 
Association  Committee  on  Crop  Insurance.  The  Washington 
office  has  furnished  the  Committee  with  such  information  as 
became  available  from  time  to  time  on  the  progress  of  the 
government’s  study  of  the  subject.  The  President’s  Committee 
submitted  its  report  December  24th.  The  report  discussed 
the  economic  and  social  background  for  crop  insurance,  proposed 
a  basic  plan,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  program  should 
apply  at  first  only  to  wheat.  Various  bills  on  crop  insurance 
already  have  been  introduced,  but  no  forecast  is  ventured  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  legislation  that  may  finally  be  enacted. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  ACT 

The  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  passed 
in  the  spring  of  1936  was  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  invalidated  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Detailed  analyses  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
were  published  in  the  Information  Letter  and  the  Washington 
office  has  answered  many  inquiries  from  members  who  have 
desired  information  as  to  the  relation  of  the  crop  classification 
and  benefit  payments  provided  by  the  Act,  to  production  of 
canning  crops. 

WHEELER  RESOLUTION  INVESTIGATION 

Under  authority  of  the  Wheeler  resolution  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  last  fall  began  its  investigation  of  canning  firms  by 
sending  an  exhaustive  schedule  of  questions  to  a  selected  list  of 
canners.  Under  the  terms  of  this  resolution  the  Commission 
was  directed  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  extent  of  the 
increases  or  decreases  in  recent  years  in  the  income  of  principal 
corporations  engaged  in  the  sale,  manufacturing,  warehousing 
and/or  processing  of  the  principal  farm  products  and  of  table 
and  juice  grapes,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  of  other 
principal  sellers,  compared  with  the  decline  of  agricultural 
income. 

Originally  the  Wheeler  resolution  required  the  Commission  to 
report  on  its  investigations  by  December  31,  1936,  but  the  date 
was  later  extended,  by  amendment  of  the  resolution,  to  May 
31,  1937. 

The  scope  of  the  inquiry  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
.schedule  sent  to  canners  called  for  data  on  (1)  subsidiary 
companies,  (2)  predecessor  companies,  (3)  condensed  com¬ 


parative  balance  sheets,  (4)  capital  stock  issues,  (5)  bonds 
and  mortgages,  (6)  analysis  of  surplus,  (7)  detailed  compara¬ 
tive  balance  sheets,  (8)  comparative  income  statement,  (9) 
segregation  of  sales,  (10)  purchases  and  sales  of  selected 
products,  (11)  statistics  on  acreage,  growers  and  advances,  and 
(12)  officers’  salaries  and  other  compensation. 

REFUNDS  OF  PROCESSING  TAXES 
The  question  of  refunds  of  processing  taxes  was  the  subject 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  with  canners  as 
the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  declaring  invalid 
the  processing  taxes  imposed  pursuant  to  Section  9  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  In  only  a  few  instances  were 
canners  directly  subject  to  these  taxes,  but  the  decision  was  of 
interest  because  many  of  the  commodities  which  they  purchased 
for  use  in  canning  were  taxable  and  the  purchase  price  had 
been  increased  by  the  tax.  Inquiries  were  handled  largely 
through  correspondence,  and  the  entire  subject  as  covered  by 
various  provisions  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  was  summarized 
in  the  Information  Letter. 

PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  ACT 
The  applicability  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  1 
Act  to  the  canning  industry  was  the  subject  of  numerous  in-  ^ 
quiries  to  the  Association  during  the  year,  the  questions  arising  1 
largely  from  the  fact  that  canners  had  received  notices  to  take  j 
out  or  renew  licenses.  The  frequency  of  the  inquiries  suggested 
the  advisability  of  a  complete  statement  for  the  guidance  of 
member  canners  and  such  a  statement,  prepared  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  counsel,  was  published  in  the  Information  Letter. 

TAX  CLAUSE  FOR  SALES  CONTRACTS 
During  the  year  member  canners  requested  the  drafting  of  a 
clause  to  be  inserted  in  their  sales  contracts  to  protect  them 
against  losses  that  might  be  incurred  through  imposition  of 
sales  taxes  or  increase  of  costs  through  other  legislation  or 
regulation.  At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Canners  and  Distributors  a  clause  for  this  purpose 
was  drafted,  which  was  later  agreed  to  after  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  recommended  by  counsel  for  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 
The  clause  as  approved  follows: 

“In  addition  to  the  price  stated  herein  buyer  agrees  to  pay 
or  to  reimburse  seller  for  the  amount  by  which  the  cost  to 
seller  of  performance  hereof  on  merchandise  undelivered  under 
this  contract  shall  be  increased  by  any  Federal  or  State  excise 
taxes  that  may  be  imposed  by  any  legislation  enacted  after  the 
date  hereof,  or  seller  may  increase  the  price  stated  herein  to 
the  extent  of  such  increase  in  cost.  The  seller  agrees  to  reduce 
the  price  herein  to  the  extent  of  any  decrease  in  cost  to  the 
seller  of  performance  hereof  on  merchandise  undelivered  under 
this  contract  resulting  from  the  repeal  or  reduction  after  the 
date  hereof  of  any  Federal  or  State  excise  taxes,  or  to  reimburse 
the  buyer  to  the  extent  of  such  decrease  in  cost  on  account  of 
tax  refunds  actually  received  by  seller  as  the  result  of  the 
repeal  or  reduction  of  any  such  Federal  or  State  excise  taxes.” 

LOBBYING  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATION 
The  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Lobbying  Activities,  of 
which  Senator  Hugo  Black  was  chairman,  served  a  subpoena 
upon  the  Association  in  March  for  the  production  of  its  books 
and  records,  including  correspondence  pertaining  to  legislation 
and  governmental  activities  of  the  Association.  Representatives 
of  the  Committee  were  afforded  access  to  all  the  files  and  records, 
so  as  to  furnish  the  information  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
disturbance  to  the  records  and  regular  activities  of  the 
Association. 

FIBER  BOX  SPECIFICATIONS 
In  the  spring  of  1936  the  chairman  of  the  Official  Classifica¬ 
tion  Committee  informed  the  Association  that  revision  of  the 
specifications  for  fiber  boxes  for  canned  foods  would  be  proposed, 
and  it  was  suggested  to  the  committee  that  because  canners 
would  soon  be  actively  engaged  in  their  seasonal  operations  the 
hearings  on  any  proposals  should  be  deferred  until  after  the 
peak  of  the  season  had  passed. 

The  subject  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Official  Classification 
Committee  until  August,  when  an  informal  meeting  was 


HOUSEWIVES  LIKE  THEM! 


Looking  at  the  shelves,  Mrs.  Jones  said  to  Grocer  Brown: 

“The  picture  of  those  peaches  makes  me  hungry 
for  some.  Fli  take  two  cans'* 

ATRU-TONE  Label  made  this  sale,  as  the  Jobber 
had  told  the  dealer  it  would. 


“U-S”  TRU-TONE  Labels  make  sales  to  house¬ 


wives!  These  large,  life-like  pictorials  tell  the 
product  story  in  poster  style.  Retail  dealers 
like  this  new  merchandising  idea,  and  give 
TRU-TONE  Labels  choicest  shelf  position 
because  TRU-TONE  Labels  catch  women’s 
eyes  and  induce  them  to  buy. 

Compare  the  “U-S”  TRU-TONE  Pictorials 
on  this  page  with  any  others.  They  are  repro¬ 
duced  with  the  actual  label  plates  —  made  from 
direct  color  photographs  of  the  food  itself.  The 
TRU-TONE  Process  is  new  —  introduced  by 
‘U-S”.  The  new  line  of  TRU-TONE  Pictorial 
Vignettes  will  make  a  hit  with' you  .  .  .  and  add 
new  salability  to  your  labels.  Exclusive  designs 
also,  if  preferred.  Lithography  or  typography. 
Send  for  samples  and  compare  them  with  your 
present  labels.  No  obligation. 

-A-  All  "U-S"  TRU-TONE  Pictorials  are  copyrighted. 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES: 


CINCINNATI 

Cleveland 

DETROIT 

(Dearborn  Station) 
ERIE,  PA. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


LOS  ANGELES 
KANSAS  CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWPORT.  KY. 
NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEAHLE 

ST.  CHARLES,  ILL 
ST.  LOUIS 


AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHIC  DIVISION 

ATLANTIC  LITHOGRAPHIC  &  PRINTING  DIVISION 

DONALDSON  LITHOGRAPHING  DIVISION 

ERIE  LITHOGRAPHING  &  PRINTING  DIVISION  ' 

PALMER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  DIVISION 

W.  F.  POWERS  DIVISION 

THEO.  A.  SCHMIDT  LITHOGRAPHING  DIVISION 
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arranged  at  New  York  City  for  August  11th  to  discuss  the 
proposed  revision,  to  which  were  invited  representatives  of 
canners,  wholesale  grocers,  and  box  manufacturers.  Tentative 
proposals  prepared  by  the  Committee  were  given  out  in  advance 
of  the  meeting,  and  these  were  published  in  the  Information 
Letter  so  that  canners  might  be  advised  of  their  character  and 
scope. 

Discussion  at  this  informal  meeting  centered  around  the 
Official  Classification  Committee  proposals  as  compared  with 
recommendations  which  the  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  has  previously  prepared  and  announced  to 
the  trade. 

In  September  it  was  announced  that  hearings  would  be  held 
on  October  7th,  14th,  and  20th.  The  Association  published  the 
tentative  proposals  in  the  Information  Letter  and  requested 
canners  to  submit  statements  of  their  views  for  presentation 
at  one  or  more  of  the  hearings.  It  developed  that  members 
of  the  industry  were  not  in  agreement  upon  various  features 
of  the  proposals,  whereupon  the  Association  urged  individuals 
to  present  their  views,  either  by  brief  or  by  personal  appearance 
at  hearings. 

The  final  hearing  was  held  at  Chicago  on  October  20th  and 
the  subject  taken  under  advisement  by  the  Classification  Com¬ 
mittees.  The  chairman  of  the  Official  Classification  Committee 
announced  in  November  that  because  detailed  study  must  be 
given  to  the  accumulated  data  submitted  by  brief  and  testimony, 
a  decision  cannot  be  reached  for  some  time. 

FREIGHT  RATES 

Further  investigation  of  the  general  freight  rate  situation  is 
now  being  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
through  a  series  of  hearings  begun  in  Washington  on  January 
6th.  These  hearings  resulted  from  the  Commission’s  denial  of 
the  carriers’  petition  to  continue  the  emergency  charges  expir¬ 
ing  December  31st,  and  the  Commission’s  decision  to  reopen  the 
original  surcharge  proceedings. 

The  emergency  charges  originally  went  into  effect  April  18, 
1935,  and  at  that  time  were  authorized  for  a  period  terminating 
on  June  30,  1936,  later  extended  to  December  31,  1936,  with  a 
number  of  modifications.  On  July  27,  1936,  most  of  the  Class  I 
railroads  petitioned  for  a  blanket  order  which  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  incorporating  the  emergency  charges  into  the 
permanent  rate  structure  by  consolidating  them  with  the  basic 
rates.  That  petition  was  denied  on  July  30th,  and  on  October 
23rd  the  railroads  filed  another  petition  outlining  certain  rate 
increases  which  they  desired  to  make  in  their  basic  rates  for 
permanent  application,  these  proposed  increases  largely  being 
equivalent  to  the  existing  emergency  charges.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  denied  this  petition  on  November  19th 
and,  as  previously  stated,  reopened  the  original  surcharge 
proceedings. 

SHRIMP  INSPECTION 

In  June,  1936,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  revised 
regulations  governing  the  inspection  of  canned  shrimp.  Ap¬ 
propriation  of  funds  for  the  personal  service  of  seafood  inspec¬ 
tors,  as  contemplated  in  the  revision  of  the  so-called  “seafood 
amendment”  passed  in  August,  1935,  has  resulted  in  a  reduction 
in  fees  and  in  a  change  in  the  basis  for  their  collection. 

SWEETENING  OF  FRUIT  JUICES 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  February  27th  issued 
a  notice,  effective  July  1,  1^6,  requiring  that  sweetening  of 
fruit  juices,  if  desired,  should  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
dry  sugar  alone,  and  ruling  that  the  dilution  of  fruit  juices 
with  water,  even  in  the  form  of  sugar  solutions,  is  a  violation 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Subsequently  the  Administration 
announced  that  the  ruling  would  not  be  applied  on  sugar-syrup 
products  put  up  before  receipt  of  its  February  27th  announce¬ 
ment.  Upon  representations  from  the  industry  that  a  quantita¬ 
tive  declaration  of  the  added  sugar  was  impracticable  because 
of  the  necessity  of  frequently  changing  the  quantity  added 
during  the  season  because  of  the  changes  in  the  natural  sugar 
content  of  the  juices,  the  Administration  on  April  1st  advised 
canners  that  where  it  is  impracticable  for  the  reasons  indicated 
to  state  the  actual  percentage  of  sugar  on  the  label,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  not  disposed  to  take  exception  to  some  such  label 


statement  as  “2  to  4  per  cent  added”  sugar,  provided  the 'sugar 
content  is  within  this  range;  or  if  the  probable  range  is  con¬ 
siderably  larger,  not  disposed  to  object  to  the  quantitative  state¬ 
ment  “with  added  sugar.” 

TRADE  RULES  FOR  PRESERVE  INDUSTRY 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  September  12th  made 
public  trade  practice  rules  which  it  had  approved  for  the  pre¬ 
serve  industry  and  which  defined  as  an  unfair  trade  practice, 
“the  selling,  advertising,  describing,  branding,  marking,  labeling 
or  packing  of  fruit  preserves,  fruit  jams,  fruit  jellies  or  apple 
butter,  or  any  simulation  thereof,  in  a  manner  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  mislead  or  deceive,  or  has  the  tendency  and  capacity  or 
effect  of  misleading  or  deceiving,  purchasers,  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  or  the  consuming  public,  with  respect  to  the  character, 
nature,  content,  grade,  quality,  quantity,  substance,  material, 
preparation  or  manufacture  of  such  product,  or  in  any  other 
material  respect.” 

For  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  rules  there  are  embodied 
in  them  definitions  of  (1)  preserve,  fruit  preserve,  jam,  fruit 
jam,  (2)  jelly,  fruit  jelly,  (3)  apple  butter,  (4)  corn  syrup 
preserve,  corn  syrup  jam,  corn  syrup  jelly,  corn  syrup  apple 
butter,  and  (5)  honey  preserve,  honey  jam,  honey  jelly,  honey 
apple  butter. 

The  rules  also  included  a  requirement  for  proper  labeling  of 
imitation  products  and  accuracy  of  invoice  statements.  It  is 
explained  in  the  rules  that  they  “do  not,  in  any  respect,  sup¬ 
plant  or  relieve  anyone  of  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  pure  food  laws  or  other  provisions 
of  law.” 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Negotiations  for  reciprocal  trade  agreements  were  completed 
in  1936  with  six  countries — Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Finland,  Switzerland,  and  France,  including  its  colonies,  de¬ 
pendencies,  and  protectorates.  All  these  agreements  became 
effective  during  the  year  except  the  one  with  Costa  Rica.  Agree¬ 
ments  with  Colombia,  Canada,  Honduras  and  The  Netherlands, 
negotiated  in  1935,  also  became  effective  in  1936.  Altogether, 
fifteen  agreements  have  been  negotiated,  of  which  fourteen  are 
now  in  effect.  Intentions  to  negotiate  with  El  Salvador,  Spain, 
and  Italy  were  announced  a  year  or  more  ago.  Negotiations 
with  Spain  and  Italy  are  now  inactive. 

INFORMATION  LETTER 

With  an  increase  in  the  budget  allowed  for  the  Information 
Letter  the  Association  was  able  to  expand  this  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  so  as  to  include  a  wider  range  of  topics  and  permit  more 
extended  discussion  of  subjects  of  interest  to  members.  During 
the  year  the  Letter  proved  an  excellent  medium  through  which 
to  acquaint  members  with  legislative  news,  the  Social  Security 
program,  developments  under  the  Patman-Robinson  Act  and 
other  new  laws,  food  regulations,  crop  conditions,  etc.  That 
the  Letter  is  carefully  read  by  many  members  is  evidenced  in 
the  correspondence  resulting  from  articles  appearing  in  its 
columns.  That  other  members  fail  to  make  the  best  use  of  it 
is  also  evidenced  by  inquiries  from  canners  who  ask  for  infor¬ 
mation  already  made  available  to  them  in  the  Information 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  list  gives  the  titles  of  publications  issued  in 
1936,  including  publications  prepared  for  use  and  distribution 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  convention.  Articles  contributed  by 
members  of  the  Association’s  staff  to  scientific  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  are  listed  in  the  reports  of  the  various  Divisions  of 
the  Association. 

Miscellaneous  Publications 
Address  of  President  and  Treasurer’s  Report,  1936 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  1936 
Canners  Directory,  1936 
Membership  List,  1936 

Information  Letters,  Nos.  584-634,  inclusive 
Labeling  Canned  Foods,  Revised 
Social  Security  Program 

Retail  Responsibility  and  Judicious  Law  Making 
Robinson-Patman  Act  Analysis 
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Report  of  Treasurer 


F.  W,  LAFRENTZ  &  CO. 
Certified  Public  Accountants 
Colorado  Buildins, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Finance  and  Executive  Committees, 

National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


January  16,  1937. 


Dear  Sirs: 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  your  association  from 
January  10,  1936,  to  January  8,  1937,  from  the  records  presented  to  us,  includ¬ 
ing;  the  General  Fund  and  Research  Laboratories,  and  present  our  report,  in¬ 
cluding:  three  exhibits,  as  follows: 

EXHIBIT 

“A”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  - 

GENERAL  FUND — From  January  10,  1936,  to  January  8,  1937. 

“B”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 

WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES— From  January  10, 
1936,  to  January  8,  1937. 

“C”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 

WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORIES— From  January  10,  1936,  to 
December  31,  1936. 

The  cash  on  hand  at  January  8,  1937,  amounting;  to  $123,719.86,  was  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  hank  statement  and  confirmed  at  the  depositories. 

The  total  assets  at  January  8,  1937,  according;  to  the  records,  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

CURRENT  ASSETS: 

Cash: 


Robinson-Patman  Act,  Supplementary  Statement 
Canning  Industry  Discussion  of  Robinson-Patman  Act  at 
Chicago  Meeting 

Standards,  Grades  and  Labels — Bulletin  116- A 
Supplementary  Survey  of  the  Social  Security  Program  and 
Taxes  Levied  Thereunder 
Statistics 

Canned  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products  (canner-grower 
series) 

Canned  Peas — A  Product  of  Cooperation  Between  Grower 
and  Canner 

Canned  Food  Pack  Statistics:  1935,  Part  I — ^Vegetables — 
Bulletin  115-A 

Canned  Food  Pack  Statistics;  1935,  Part  II — Fruits — 
Bulletin  115-A 

Canned  Sweet  Corn:  A  Statistical  and  Economic  Study 
Home  Economics 
Pitted  Red  Cherries 
Story  of  the  Canning  Industry 
All  Hallowe’en 
Canned  Pears 
Canned  Peaches 

Getting  an  Adequate  Diet  by  Use  of  Canned  Foods 
Home  Economics  Work  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  Its  Relation  to  the  Industry  and  the  Consumer 
Laboratory 
Net  Weight  List 

Annual  Report  to  the  Research  Committee,  1936 

Raw  Products 

Agricultural  Research  Relating  to  Crops:  II,  Field  Work  in 
1936  and  Review  of  Publications 

THE  PRESS 

In  recent  years  the  canning  industry  and  its  products  have 
received  increased  attention  in  both  newspapers  and  magazines. 
This  has  led  to  many  requests  from  writers,  particularly  fti  the 
home  economics  field,  for  information  and  suggestions  that 
would  be  helpful  in  preparing  articles  of  int^est  to  general 
readers  as  well  as  to  homemakers.  The  Association  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  be  of  service,  and  will  make  every  effort  to 
merit  the  continued  confidence  of  both  publishers  and  writers. 
The  trade  journals  in  canning  and  allied  fields  have  shown  a 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  Association  and  their  interest 
and  assistance  have  been  helpful  in  many  ways. 

RESOLUTIONS 

During  the  year  the  Association  took  appropriate  action  with 
respect  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  convention  in  1936. 

CORPORATE  REQUIREMENTS 
The  annual  report  of  the  Association  has  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as  required  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  charter  of  incorporation. 


RifU^s  National  Bank .  $122,719.86 

Lincoln  National  Bank .  1,000.00  $123,719.86 


Advances  to  be  refunded: 

Washingrton  Research 

Laboratories  .  $4,692.42 

Western  Branch  Labora¬ 
tories  .  1,978.62  $6,670.94 


Western  Branch  Laboratories — Bal¬ 
ance  to  he  accounted  for .  535.19  7,206.13 


Reserve  Fund:  (Par  Value) 

U.  S.  Oblig;ations .  $50,000,00 

Industrial  Bonds  (Ck)8t  $17,062.13)....  18,000.00  68,000.00  $198,925.99 


FIXED  ASSETS: 

Land,  Building:  and  Equipment: 

322  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco, 

California  (at  cost) .  $100,000.00 

Land  and  Buildings: 

1739  H  Street  N.  W.,  Washing;ton, 

D.  C.  (at  cost) .  $96,377.64 

806  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing;ton, 

D.  C.  (at  cost) .  23,400.49  119,778.03 

OflSce  Furniture  and  Laboratory 
Equipment,  Washingrton,  D.  C. 

(assessed  value)  .  9,500.00  229,278.03 

Total  Assets  .  $428,204.02 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  are  informed  that  there  are  Membership  Dues 
uncollected  for  1936  and  prior  years  to  the  amount  of  $26,283.14. 

The  property  of  the  Asscoiation  is  insured  against  loss  by  fire  as  follows: 
Office  and  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Building  No.  1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washingrton,  D.  <3. 

Premises  No.  806  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures,  No.  806  18th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washingrton,  D.  C. 
Canners  Exchange  Subscribers: 

Policy  No.  216676— Expires  Jan.  1,  1938 .  $114,000.00 


Public  Liability  and  Employees  Insurance: 

Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

Policy  No.  U.  B.  8403060  expiring  Nov.  30, 

1937  .  $70,000.00 

Policy  No.  H.  P.  7847649  expiring  Nov.  30, 

1937  .  20,000.00 


$90,000.00 


Our  examination  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Association,  together 
with  the  assurance  of  the  Treasurer,  shows  that  the  operations  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  conducted  on  a  cash  basis,  and  that  there  were  no  unpaid  bills  at 
January  8,  1937,  other  than  for  minor  current  expenses. 

Securities  held  in  the  Reserve  Fund,  amounting  to  a  par  value  of  $68,000.00. 
were  inspected  by  us  at  the  Riggs  National  Bank  on  May  20,  1936,  in  the: 
presence  of  two  officers  of  your  association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Lafre»«tz  &  Co. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

EXHIBIT  "A” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
GENERAL  FUND 

From  January  lO^  to  8,  1937. 
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Receipts 

Members’  Dues  . 

General  Dues  . . . 

Directory  . 

Interest— Reserve  Fund  Bonds . 

Interest^Trust  Indenture  Fund  Bonds . 

Advances  to  Washington  Research  Laboratories,  refunded — 

Exhibit  "B”  . 

Advances  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories,  refunded — Exhibit  "C” 


$396,241.25 

6,766.00 

3,290.86 

1.501.62 

205.10 


3,088.13 

2,382.69 


Total  Receipts  . 

Cash  on  hand,  January  10,  1936: 

Riggs  National  Bank: 

General  Fund . 

Proceeds  from  Sale  of  Batavian  Pe¬ 
troleum  Co.  Bonds . 

Special  Reserve — Administrative 
Council  . 


.  $413,464.66 

$62,085.62 

11,363,22* 

8,729.21*  $72,177.96 


Lincoln  National  Bank  .  1,000.00  73,177.95 

$486,642.60 


*  Note :  Transferred  to  General  Fund  per  resolution  of  the 
Administrative  Council  May  19,  1936. 

Disbursements 


Finance  and  Special  Committees .  $3,040.69 

Board  of  Directors .  10,166.70 

Special  Publicity  .  400.00 

Special  Expense: 

Salaries  .  $6,427.46 

Traveling  Expense  .  353.96 

Printing  and  Supplies .  326.18 

Postage  .  258.37 

Telephone  and  Telegnraph .  388.89 

Extra  Legal  Expense .  11,752.24  18,506.09 


Labeling  and  Standards  Committee: 

Traveling  Expense  . 

Printing  . 

Postage,  Telephone  and  Telegnraph . 

Legislative  Committee: 

Traveling  Expense  . 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Supplies. 


$2,158.70 

344.76 

146.60  2,648.95 


$3,308.63 

410.10  3,718.73 


Note: 


Cash  on  hand  as  above .  $123,719.86 


Reserve  Funds: 

Reserve  Fund — Bonds  transferred  from  Pension 

Fund  (Cost  $17,062.13),  Par  Value. .  18,000.00 

Reserve  PMnd — U.  S.  Obligiations,  Par  Value .  50,000.00 


EXHIBIT  "B" 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  10,  1936,  to  January  8,  1937. 

Receipts 


American  Can  Company .  $30,982.80 

Continental  Can  Company . 10,798.97 

General  Fund — Exhibit  "A” . 43,386.05 

Advanced  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  "A” .  4,692.42 


Total  Receipts  . . .  $89,860.24 


Disbursements 

Salaries — Chief,  Assistants  and  Stenogpraphers .  $60,809.40 

Traveling  Expenses — Chief  and  Assistants .  2,923.08 

Fuel,  Gas,  Electricity  and  Water . 1,966.53 

Publications  .  400.49 

Bacteriological  Investigration  . 4,352.04 

Labeling  Work  .  3,891.23 

Vitamin  Work  . 3,928.92 

Special  Chemical  Studies . 84.20 

Springers  and  Perforations .  111.50 

Corrosion  Work  . 50.00 

Quality  Control  .  933.92 

University  of  Chicago . 2,620.00 

Miscellaneous  .  4,711.80 

Advances  from  General  Fund,  refunded — Exhibit  “A” .  3,088.13 


Total  Disbursements  .  $89,860.24 


EXHIBIT  “C" 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— WESTERN 
BRANCH  LABORA’TORIES 


Statistics  and  Information  Committee: 


Postage,  Telegraph  and  Extra  Help .  $142.80 

Printing  .  1,176.05 


Forward  . 

EXHIBIT  “A”  (Continued) 

Forward  . 

Statistics  and  Information  Committee:  (Continued) 
Traveling  Expense  . 


$1,317.85  $38,480.16 

$1,317.85  $38,480.16 

1,252.21  2,570.06 


Trade  Practice  Committee: 

Traveling  Expense  .  $1,230.60 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Supplies .  88.72  1,319.32 


Salaries — Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries  and  Stenogp-aphers  and  Janitors .  40,746.80i 

Traveling  Expenses — Secretary  and  Assistants .  884.30 

Conventions  .  2,621.71 

Directory  . 1,720.23 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Expressage  and  FVeight . . .  2,880.97 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Supplies .  2,670.86 

Printing — Membership  List  .  573.76 

Information  Division  .  15,840.98 

Home  Economics  Division .  20,348.94 

Research  Information  and  Investigation .  66,613.67 

Legal  Services — Investigations  .  47,034.44 

Bureau  of  Raw  Products .  16,238.23 

Statistical  Division  .  11,248.97 

D.  C.  Employment  Compensation  Board .  1,623.57 

Repairs  to  Building . 1,216.85 

Northwest  Branch  Laboratory . 8,000.00 

Postage  .  1,417.89 

Legal  Department  . 6,000.00 

Accountant’s  Fees  .  187.60 

President’s  Expense  . 1,200.00 

President’s  Traveling  Expense .  888.88 

Insurance  and  Taxes .  2,613.94 

General  Expense .  500.60 

Proportion  Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  "B” .  43,386.06 

Proportion  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  20,860.09 


Total  Disbursements  per  Budget .  $362,876.16 

Trust  Indenture  Fund — Refunded .  8,376.64 

Advances  to  Washingrton  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  "B” .  4,692.42 

Advances  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C”..„ .  1,978.62 


Total  Disbursements  .  $362,922.64 

Cash  on  hand,  January  8,  1937 : 

Riggs  National  Bank .  $122,719.86 

Lincoln  National  Bank .  1,000.00  128,719.86 


$486,642.60 


From  January  10,  1936,  to  December  31,  1936. 
Receipts 


American  Can  Company  . $21,264.16 

Contributions  . 630.00 

General  Fund — Exhibit  ”A” .  20,860.09 

Advanced  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  1,978.52 


Total  Receipts  .  $44,712.77 

Balance,  January  9,  1936,  per  report  previously  rendered .  704.51 


$46,417.28 

Disbursements  . 

Salaries  .  $23,950.10 

’Traveling  Expenses  .  2,708.91 

Insurance  .  904.14 

Taxes  . 667.66 

Telephone  and  Telegraph .  365.62 

Printing  and  Supplies .  310.80 

Laboratory  Supplies  .  598.81 

Gas,  Electricity  and  Water . 1,267.07 

Experimental  Packs  .  854.00 

Postage  .  64.25 

University  of  California .  9,500.04 

Labor  . 64.71 

California  Unemployment  Reserve  Commission .  137.88 

General  Expense . 426.96 

Miscellaneous  .  688.55 

Advances  from  General  Fund,  Refunded — Exhibit  “A” .  2,382.69 


Total  Disbursements  .  $44,882.09 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  by  J,  R.  Esty,  Chief,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  at  December  31, 

1936  .  635.19 


$46,417.28 


PRESIDENT  ORR:  Before  adjournment,  providing  there  is 
no  other  further  business,  I  want  to  make  one  announcement. 
In  drawing  the  convention  program  this  year,  we  introduced  an 
innovation,  feeling  that  it  might  be  more  productive  and  con¬ 
serve  your  time  and  also  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  over¬ 
lapping  in  the  different  activities  in  which  you  wish  to  engage 
your  time.  Therefore,  the  general  meetings  will  be  held  on 
the  successive  mornings  of  the  convention,  starting  at  ten- 
thirty.  They  will  be  snappy  meetings. 

Is  there  any  other  matter  to  come  before  this  meeting?  If 
not,  I  declare  the  meeting  adjourned. 

meeting  adjourned  at  three  thirty-five  o’clock. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
January  26,  1937 

The  meeting  convened  at  ten-forty  o’clock,  Mr.  Howard  A. 
Orr,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  The  convention  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Shaffer  presented  a  brief  report  relative  to  how 
the  Association  could  aid  suffering  flood  victims.  As  a  result,  a 
Temporary  Emergency  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
the  following:  Mr.  Craig  Dillon,  President  of  the  Indiana 
Canners  Association;  Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Canners  Association;  Mr.  E.  C.  Thatcher,  President  of  the  Ohio 
Canners  Association,  and  Mr.  Roy  Irons,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Canners  Association. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Many  of  the  important  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  The  Board  is  established  by  the  Act  itself  and  consists 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  of  six 
years  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Those  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  dealing  with  grants  in  aid  to  states  for 
unemployment  compensation,  old  age  assistance,  and  old  age 
benefits  are  administered  by  the  Board.  In  addition,  the  Act 
places  upon  the  Board  the  duty  of  studying  and  making  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of  providing 
economic  security  through  social  insurance  and  as  to  legislative 
and  administrative  policy  concerning  old  age  pensions,  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  accident  compensation,  and  related  subjects. 

Our  speaker  this  morning  is  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
Board  whose  vast  responsibilities  I  have  just  indicated.  I  also 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact,  in  acknowledgement  of  our  unusual 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Miles  for  his  attendance  here,  that  he  is  only 
able  to  honor  us  with  his  attendance  through  a  personal  sacrifice 
to  the  extent  of  leaving  an  influenza  bed  only  two  days  after  a 
partial  recovery.  So  I  think  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  him 
for  that  sacrifice. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Miles  was  a  captain  of  infantry 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  and  was  in  the  front 
lines.  He  was  bom  in  Virginia  and  spent  the  earlier  years  of 
his  legal  career  in  Arkansas  in  the  heart  of  the  canning  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Ozarks.  Although  he  is  an  experienced  government 
administrator,  his  wide  industrial  and  legal  connections  have 
given  him  a  very  practical  appreciation  of  the  impact  of  regula¬ 
tion  on  large  and  small  business.  The  Honorable  Vincent  M. 
Miles,  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  will  address  you  on  “What 
the  Social  Security  Act  Means  to  the  Canning  Industry.”  It  is 
a  great  privilege  and  honor  to  present  to  you  the  Honorable 
Vincent  M.  Miles.  (Applause.) 

HONORABLE  VINCENT  M.  MILES:  I  did  not  intend  by  a 
remark  I  dropped  to  Mr.  Orr  when  I  landed  this  morning  that 
I  got  out  of  a  bed  of  flu  two  days  ago  to  have  him  mention  it, 
but  I  want  to  thank  him  now  for  doing  it  because  I  have  been 
over-introduced  a  good  many  times  in  my  life,  and  I  think 
after  a  man  has  just  gotten  out  of  bed  two  days  ago  after  having 
had  the  flu,  he  can  make  any  kind  of  a  speech  and  get  away 
with  it. 

I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  before  I  discuss  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  say  to  this  organization  that  I  appreciated  the 
privilege  of  sitting  here  and  hearing  explained  what  you  are 
doing  in  connection  with  this  flood  situation,  not  because,  as 
the  President  said,  I  practiced  law  in  Arkansas  most  of  my 
mature  years  and  know  something  about  floods,  but  because  one 
of  the  most  severe  criticisms  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
been  that  it  will  do  away  with  private  initiative  in  connection 
with  community  chests  and  aid.  No  person  who  studied  the 
subject  had  any  such  idea.  It  was  clearly  and  completely 
demonstrated  to  me  by  the  splendid  attitude  of  this  Association, 
by  the  call  by  the  President  on  the  Red  Cross,  and  by  the  efforts 
of  the  country  to  come  to  the  aid  of  these  people  who  are  such 
great  sufferers  this  winter,  that  that  criticism  is  unfounded, 
and  that  the  same  situation  will  exist  as  existed  throughout 
the  ages  in  this  democracy. 

I  read  this  morning  on  the  front  page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
a  statement  that  after  the  Chicago  fire  in  1870  the  City  Council 
of  Cincinnati  announced  that  they  were  sending  a  train  of 


supplies  to  Chicago,  and  the  City  Council  had  appropriated 
$50,000  for  Chicago  sufferers  and  were  going  to  appropriate 
$100,000  more  if  necessary.  That  has  been  the  attitude  of  this 
country,  and  I  see  today  it  still  is,  and  hearing  this  thing  shows 
me,  in  connection  with  this  program  which  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  is  undertaking,  there  is  no  danger  of  destroying  that  sort 
of  feeling. 

What  the  Social  Security  Act  Means  to  the 
Canning  Industry 

By  Vincent  M.  Miles 

IN  addressing  this  convention  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the 
problems  of  your  industry — the  problems  relating  to  employ¬ 
ment,  wages,  and  the  security  of  workers  which  most  of  you 
have  to  face  because  of  the  uncontrollable  and  frequently  un¬ 
predictable  fluctuations  in  production.  Closely  associated  as 
your  industry  is  with  agriculture  and  the  fisheries,  you  have  to 
cope  with  the  uncertainties  of  the  soil  and  the  sea,  as  well  as 
those  in  connection  with  production  in  the  plant.  Man-made 
systems  of  production  are  so  much  easier  to  control  than  those 
of  nature.  The  problems  of  the  production  manager  in  other 
industries,  who  is  assured  of  regular  deliveries  of  raw  materials 
and  can  keep  his  machinery  running  at  a  capacity  rate  without 
interruption,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  during  peak 
periods,  must  seem  to  you  comparatively  simple  of  solution. 

With  the  production  of  the  canning  industry  dependent  upon 
the  seasons,  the  soil,  and  the  weather,  as  well  as  the  demand  of 
consumers,  (never  a  known  factor  in  any  industry)  there  is 
probably  a  wider  and  more  frequent  variation  in  this  industry 
in  employment,  wages,  and  the  security  of  workers  than  in  any 
other  industry. 

To  do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  economic  insecurity 
of  the  w'age  earners  in  this  country  is  the  major  objective  set 
forth  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  features  of  the  act  which  benefit  our  indus¬ 
trial  population — those  providing  for  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  and  old-age  retirement  benefits — are  the  provisions  for 
immediate  assistance  to  those  in  need — the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
the  dependent  children  in  every  community,  as  well  as  a  series 
of  welfare  and  health  provisions  benefiting  mothers  and  children 
and  provisions  which  extend  the  work  of  vocational  training 
to  the  physically  handicapped  to  give  them  a  better  chance  to 
earn  their  living.  All  of  these  provisions  were  written  into  the 
act  with  one  end  in  view — to  erase,  insofar  as  it  is  humanly 
possible,  the  specter  of  want  and  destitution  which,  during  the 
last  quarter  century,  was  becoming  more  and  more  clearly 
evident  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  which,  during  the  recent 
depression,  overshadowed  the  entire  Nation,  overwhelming  our 
relief  agencies  and  sapping  the  resources  of  every  State,  county 
and  city. 

So  depleted  were  the  relief  funds  of  the  States  in  1933  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  those 
in  need,  through  the  FERA.  Thus,  many  months  before  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Federal  funds  were  being 
used  in  many  of  the  States  to  provide  against  want. 

The  destructive  forces  of  the  depression  so  depleted  the 
business  of  the  canning  industry  that  in  1933,  the  fourth  year 
of  the  business  decline,  between  18,000  and  19,000  fewer  men 
and  women  were  required  to  take  care  of  production  demands 
than  in  1929.  The  value  of  canned  foods  produced  dropped  over 
forty  per  cent  during  that  period,  and  there  were  nearly  thirty 
per  cent  fewer  establishments  in  operation  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  which  includes  canning  and  preserving  and  is  slightly 
more  inclusive  than  the  field  represented  by  your  association. 
The  percentages,  however,  are  indicative  of  the  downward  trend 
of  business  in  every  branch  of  your  industry  during  those 
devastating  years. 

Facts  such  as  these,  relating  to  the  effect  of  the  depression 
on  production  and  labor  in  every  industry,  as  well  as  the 
industrial  developments  throughout  this  country  and  abroad, 
many  years  prior  to  the  depression,  which  were  tending  to 
endanger  the  security  of  the  people  more  seriously  each  year, 
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“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS” 
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your  requirements  of  Chisholm-Ryder  pea  and  lima  bean  viners  and  stringless  bean  graders. 
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were  compiled  by  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  appointed 
by  the  President  in  June  1934 — over  a  year  before  the  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  its  extensive  research  work  and 
studies,  the  committee  was  assisted  by  over  a  hundred  experts 
representing  the  fields  of  business,  labor,  insurance,  public  and 
private  welfare,  and  government  administration.  The  facts 
accumulated  by  this  committee  were  placed  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  deliberated  upon  the  findings  for  four  months.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  the  hearings  before  these  congressional  committees 
contain  nearly  3,000  closely  printed  pages  of  small  type. 

[Note:  Passages  in  italics  are  interpolations  made  by  the 
speaker  in  his  set  address.  Editor.] 

“That  committee  was  appointed  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
Congress  in  193U.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Social  Security 
Act  wa^  hurriedly  drawn.  That  is  not  factually  true.  After 
the  appointment  of  the  Relief  Committee  by  President  Hoover 
and  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  Federal  relief  which  was 
the  first  Federal  appropriation  in  this  depression,  along  came 
the  Federal  Relief  Administration  and  the  CWA  under  the 
present  administration.  The  facts  show  that  just  as  much 
money  was  spent  in  1930-1932  os  in  1932-193U  for  relief.  When 
you  take  what  was  spent  by  communities,  cities,  states  and  the 
Federal  Government,  the  curve  did  not  change  very  much.  The 
individual  communities  and  states  had  gone  “busted,”  as  we 
would  say  in  the  southwest,  and  the  Federal  Government  had 
to  step  into  the  gap. 

“The  whole  country  agreed,  and  I  think  does  agree  now,  that 
the  method  of  Federal  relief  as  administered  in  this  depression 
was  a  failure.  It  was  impossible  and  could  not  continue,  and 
something  had  to  be  done  about  it.  Some  modem  vehicle  had 
to  be  adopted  to  meet  the  question  of  need,  needy  aged,  dependent 
children,  needy  blind,  and  the  unemployed. 

“Therefore,  in  1934  it  was  determined  and  suggested  that  an 
Act  be  passed  of  some  kind.  It  was  determined  not  to  pass  an 
act  hurriedly  but  to  get  an  appropriation  from  the  Congress 
to  study  the  question.  This  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made 
and  the  President  appointed  a  committee  on  Economic  Security, 
composed  of  four  cabinet  officers  and  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins  as 
Relief  Administrator.  That  committee  spent  a  year  and  called 
in  hundreds  of  experts  of  all  kinds,  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
mayors  of  cities,  labor  leaders,  industrialists,  everybody  who 
had  anything  to  say  on  the  subject.  It  employed  some  of  the 
best  experts  upon  salaries  and  some  of  them  on  per  diem  to 
study  this  question..  They  made  a  report  a  year  later,  on  the 
first  of  January,  1935. 

“I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  for  spending  five  months  in  the  busy  days  of 
the  Congress  of  1935  in  having  further  hearings,  letting  wit¬ 


nesses  come  every  morning  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time 
in  an  effort  to  take  every  vistage  of  the  fuzz  of  theory  off  this 
act  and  to  make  it  an  American  act,  which  they  accomplished. 
So  the  Act  was  passed  in  August  of  1935  after  this  careful 
study  was  given  to  it. 

“It  provides,  as  I  have  already  stated,  various  types  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  as  your  President  has  stated.  There  are  four 
things  administered  by  the  Social  Security  Board:  grants  to 
states  for  needy  aged;  grants  to  states  for  the  needy  blind; 
grants  to  states  for  dependent  children,  or  so-called  mothers’ 
pensions.  Where  the  breadwinner  has  been  taken  away  and 
left  a  woman  with  some  small  children,  they  made  her  a  cash 
grant  so  she  can  keep  the  children  around  her  knee.  Those  are 
the  public  assistance  features.  The  others  are  the  approval  of 
state  laws  for  unemployment  compensation  so  that  the  states 
may  receive  credit  on  their  Federal  tax  for  the  State  tax,  and 
the  making  of  grants  for  the  administration  of  unemployment 
compensation,  for  instance,  in  the  states  when  the  set-up  com¬ 
plies  with  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“Those  are  what  we  call  the  Federal-State  cooperative  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Act  which  the  Social  Security  Board  administers. 
The  other  is  the  national  old-age  retirement  system  which  I 
will  discuss  a  little  more  in  detail  with  you  a  little  later.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  are  grants  to  states  for  public  health, 
which  are  administered  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service;  grants  to  states  for  children;  maternal  care 
and  education  are  handled  through  the  Children’s  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  That  was  the  Act  as  passed.” 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  a  great  step  forward  has  been 
made  toward  eliminating  want,  hopelessness,  and  fear  in  this 
Nation.  Today,  millions  of  people  throughout  the  United  States 
are  being  given  a  new  lease  on  life,  new  hope  and  confidence 
in  the  future.  Millions  upon  millions  of  men  and  women  will 
now  be  carried  over  periods  of  enforced  idleness  and  will  be 
safeguarded  against  dependency  during  their  declining  years; 
thousands  of  the  needy  aged  and  blind  are  being  assisted; 
millions  of  mothers  and  children  are  being  aided  by  the  various 
welfare  provisions  of  the  act;  thousands  of  crippled  children, 
children  in  ill  health,  as  well  as  adults,  unhealthy  in  mind  and 
body,  are  being  cured  of  their  maladies;  and  thousands  of  the 
physically  incapacitated  are  being  given  a  chance  again  to  earn 
their  living. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
Thirty-five  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  now  have 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  These  laws  will  give  protec¬ 
tion  to  over  18,000,000  men  and  women,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  our  industrial  workers,  during  future  periods  of 
unemployment.  Only  thirteen  States,  most  of  them  largely 
agricultural,  have  no  such  laws  today.  Up  to  December  16, 
twenty-one  States  (including  the  District  of  Columbia)  had 
enacted  unemployment  compensation  laws.  Between  December 
15  and  30,  additional  laws  were  enacted  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
day.  During  those  15  days  the  following  fifteen  States  passed 
legislation  for  this  purpose:  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia.  All  36  laws  thus  far  enacted  have  already  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  In  all 
these  thirty-six  States,  employers  subject  to  the  Federal  pay¬ 
roll  tax  levied  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  may  get  credit — up 
to  ninety  per  cent  of  that  tax — ^for  the  contributions  they  make 
to  their  State  unemployment  compensation  fund,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  First  payment  on  this  tax,  as 
you  know,  will  be  this  year  and  will  amount  to  one  per  cent  of 
wages  paid  in  1936.  This  tax  in  1938  will  be  two  per  cent  of 
wages  paid  in  1937,  and  in  1939  and  thereafter,  will  be  three 
per  cent  of  wages  paid  in  each  preceding  year. 

“I  can  state,  and  probably  your  own  officials  have  advised 
you,  that  owing  to  the  fact  so  many  of  these  states  were  late 
this  year  in  calling  special  sessions  to  pass  these  acts,  the 
Treasury,  by  a  treasury  decision  or  executive  order,  extended 
the  time  for  paying  it  from  February  first  until  April  first. 
That  was  necessary  only  because  it  gives  taxpayers  who  owe 
the  one  per  cent  accumulated  for  1936  an  extra  two  months  be¬ 
cause  most  of  these  states  had  to  set-up  their  own  administrative 
machinery  in  the  states  to  collect  the  state  tax  so  there  would 
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he  a  state  tax  and  the  finding  on  the  amount  of  it  on  which 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  federal  tax  could  be  accredited.” 

The  advtanges  of  unemployment  compensation  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  worker  alone,  but  extend  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  to  his  employer,  and  to  industry  and  society  generally. 
Although  the  benefits  received  by  the  unemployed  are  only  about 
half  of  their  regular  wages,  the  amount  of  money  each  jobless 
man  or  woman  receives,  multiplied  by  the  total  number  receiv¬ 
ing  the  benefits,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  maintaining  sales  of 
food  and  clothing  and  toward  helping  to  stabilize  business  not 
only  in  retail  and  wholesale  establishments  but  in  thousands  of 
factories  manufacturing  these  products.  And  stabilization  of 
business  means  stabilization  of  employment  and  wages  in  each 
one  of  the  establishments  distributing  or  producing  these  goods. 
Any  influence,  even  though  slight,  which  helps  to  maintain  the 
sales  of  canned  foods,  for  example,  helps  to  maintain  business, 
employment,  and  wages  not  only  for  the  stores  which  sell  these 
products  and  for  the  canning  factories  but  for  the  farms  and 
fisheries,  as  well  as  the  producers  of  equipment  and  supplies 
used  in  these  interrelated  industries,  such  as  farming  imple¬ 
ments  and  tin  cans.  The  demand  for  these,  in  turn,  has  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  production,  employment,  and  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  workers  in  another  chain  of  industries, 
including  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  importance  of  building  up  and  maintaining  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  workers  in  every  industry  and  trade  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  The  ignominious  lack  of  this  power  was,  as  we 
know,  one  of  the  chief  causes,  during  the  depression,  of  the  rapid 
downward  spiral  of  business  in  every  industry  and  trade. 

The  Wisconsin  unemployment  compensation  fun  on  December 
15,  1936,  amounted  to  about  $16,576,000  and  is  rapidly  accumu¬ 
lating.  Approximately  $150,000  had  already  been  paid  out  in 
benefits  to  some  4,750  unemployed  workers.  The  New  York 
unemployment  compensation  fund  amounted  on  December  15 
last  to  $22,581,000. 

Of  course,  Wisconsin  and  New  York  are  two  of  our  large  in¬ 
dustrial  states,  and  the  contributions  to  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  funds  will  accumulate  more  rapidly  there  than  in  a  good 
many  other  States.  However,  the  size  of  the  funds  accumulated, 
up  to  December  15  last,  in  those  two  States  indicates,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  the  amount  of  funds  which  might  have  accumu¬ 
lated,  by  1930  (even  if  we  deduct  the  benefits  which  would  have 
been  paid  out  by  that  date)  if  an  unemployment  compensation 
law  had  been  enacted  by  each  of  the  States  a  few  years  prior  to 
the  depression.  These  reserve  funds  would  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  offsetting  the  cost  of  relief  during  the  devastating 
years  which  followed  1929.  In  fact  it  is  entirely  conceivable 
that  the  continuance  of  some  proportion  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  jobless,  even  for  only  a  brief  period,  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
pensation  received  by  the  millions  upon  millions  of  unemployed, 
would  have  reduced,  in  large  measure,  the  severity  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  There  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  and  I  believe  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  the  members  of  this  audience,  that  the  payment 
of  unemployment  compensation  benefits  in  1930  and  the  years 
immediately  following,  and  the  upholding  of  buying  power  to 
the  extent  made  possible  by  the  benefits  would  have  helped  the 
canning  industry,  in  no  small  measure,  to  have  withstood  the 
depression. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  of  unemployment  compensation 
from  a  purely  cost-accounting  standpoint.  The  cost  of  unem¬ 
ployment  is  charged  back  to  industry  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
goods  which  the  worker  helped  to  produce.  The  precedent  for 
charging  the  cost  of  unemployment  to  production  is  found  in 
the  long  established  practice  under  workmen’s  accident  compen¬ 
sation.  Workmen’s  compensation  pays  for  involuntary  unem¬ 
ployment  due  to  industrial  accidents,  while  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  pays  for  unemployment  due  to  economic  causes. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  advantages 
the  worker  gains  from  unemployment  compensation  are  not  all 
monetary.  One  important  advantage  to  the  worker  is  that  his 
relation  to  his  employer  is  retained,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
as  long  as  he  draws  from  the  fund  toward  which  his  employer 
has  contributed.  Through  his  work  for  his  employer  he  has 
earned  the  right  to  the  benefits  he  draws.  There  is  no  stigma 
of  charity  attached  to  the  benefits. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  cost  to  society  generally  there  are 
further  advantages.  We  would  have  had  to  pay  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  Social  Security  Act. 
Through  the  enactment  of  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  made  possible  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  care  for  the  unemployed  are  provided  in  advance.  These 
funds  are  accumulated  gradually  during  good  times,  instead  of 
waiting  until  an  economic  crisis  is  already  upon  us  and  money 
is  scarce. 

“Of  course,  Wisconsin  and  New  York  are  too  highly  industrial 
states.  Thirty-five  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  I  said, 
now  have  these  laws.  The  theory  of  it  is  that  when  concerns 
are  going  along,  making  money,  they  should  set  up  some  reserve 
to  pay  some  unemployment  benefits  when  the  person  loses  his 
job  without  any  fault  of  his  own  and  owing  to  conditions  over 
which  he  has  no  control. 

“It  is  best  illustrated  by  the  attittide  of  this  country  toward 
workmen's  compensation.  When  that  was  first  suggested  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  cry  against  it.  It 
has  now  been  adopted  by  all  the  forward-looking  business  men 
and  forty-six  of  the  forty-eight  states  have  adopted  it,  that  in¬ 
dustry  should  bear  the  burden  when  it  is  operating  for  time  lost 
because  of  injury  in  industry.  This  carries  it  one  step  further, 
that  industry  should  bear  some  of  the  burdens  of  unemployment 
in  times  when  people  lose  their  jobs  without  any  fault  of  their 
own. 

“It  is  interesting  to  see  that  if  we  had  adopted  this  system 
as  now  adopted  of  one  per  cent  tax  in  1920,  two  per  cent  in  1922, 
three  per  cent  in  1923,  and  continued  it  up  until  1929,  (and  do 
not  forget  there  is  unemployment  in  boom  times  as  well  as  in  all 
other  times),  these  unemployment  benefits  would  have  been  paid. 
The  total  reserves  would  have  amounted,  in  toto,  to  about  $7,000,- 
000,000.  Approximately  between  $^, 000, 000, 000  and  $5,000,000,- 
000  would  have  been  paid  out  in  benefits  in  those  years.  We 
would  have  gone  into  this  depression  in  1930  with  about  $2,000,- 
000,000  built  up  in  unemployment  reserves  to  continue  to  pay 
wages  at  fifty  per  cent  to  employes. 

“It  is  not  thought  that  this  is  an  entire  answer  to  a  long  and 
severe  depression  such  as  this,  but  it  is  a  first  line  of  defense. 
It  takes  away  the  element  of  fear,  so  that  people  will  continue, 
when  their  pay  check  is  stopped,  knowing  they  have  something 
as  a  matter  of  right  which  has  been  built  up  when  they  were 
working  and  not  as  a  matter  of  need  that  will  continue  to  come 
in.  They  will  continue  to  buy  goods  which  will  continue  to  keep 
the  trade  channels  running. 

“I  can  illustrate  it  to  you  gentlemen  because  you  do  have  sea¬ 
sonal  variations.  I  know  from  down  in  the  Ozarks,  and  I  guess 
it  is  generally  the  same  way  elsewhere.  I  notice  the  successful 
people  in  this  business,  when  the  canning  plant  closes  down  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  repaint  the  machinery;  they  cover  it  with 
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heavy  grease.  They  roll  the  truck  into  a  good  shed  after  greas¬ 
ing  it  thoroughly.  That  is  a  proper  part  of  the  cost  of  your 
business.  You  turn  your  employes  out  the  door.  Some  of  you 
wish  them  luck.  The  theory  of  this  act  is  that  when  you  are 
moperating  and  making  money,  you  will  set  up  a  reserve  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  not  wait  until  the  time  of  trouble  comes,  which  will 
be  set  aside  and  administered  so  that  you  will  give  your  em¬ 
ployes  just  a  little  grease  and  paint  while  they  wait  for  you  to 
start  the  plants  again.  That  is  the  theory  of  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation.” 

STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  LAWS 
As  you  know,  the  Social  Security  Act  permits  the  States  the 
widest  latitude  in  formulating  their  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  laws.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  wide  variation 
which  exists  in  many  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  36  laws 
now  approved.  As  these  laws  diifer  in  many  resnects,  only  a 
general  statement  covering  this  subject  is  possible  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  Then,  too,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  go  into  this 
subject  in  any  great  detail,  partly  because  many  of  the  States 
may  amend  their  laws  to  some  extent  before  the  end  of  1937,  as 
experience  dictates,  and  partly  because  the  question  of  interpre¬ 
tation  of  certain  provisions  and  regulations  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  State  authorities  direct.  Your  association,  I  under¬ 
stand,  has  distributed  copies  of  the  table  prepared  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  outlining  the  chief  features  of  many  of  these 
laws. 

“The  Social  Security  Act  is  in  no  sense  an  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  act.  It  is  an  enabling  act.  Many  states  wanted  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation.  Bills  for  it  were  introduced  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  They  were  introduced  some  twenty - 
six  times  in  the  last  ten  years  prior  to  1929,  but  it  was  found 
in  each  state  that  the  employers  in  that  state  did  not  want  to 
put  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  themselves,  feeling  that  their 
competitor  across  the  line  in  the  next  state  did  not  have  this 
payrall  tax  which  was  supposed  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Hence  the  Social  Security  Act  levies  a  national  payroll  tax  on 
employers  of  eight  or  more,  which  goes  into  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury  and  does  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  set  up  unemployment 
compensation. 

“However,  when  a  state  does  pass  an  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  law  and  it  is  approved,  the  only  approval  required  by 
the  Social  Security  Board  is  not  a  technical  one.  The  real  test 
under  the  Social  Act  is  whether  it  is  a  sure-enough  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  law.  If  it  is,  the  Board  approves  it.  It  is 
very  simple  to  read  the  Act  and  see  what  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  are.  Then  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Federal  tax  is  credited 
on  your  state  tax  and  goes  into  the  state  reserve,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  ten  per  cent  of  the  tax  you  pay  into  the  state  is  granted  by 
the  Social  Security  Board  to  the  state  for  the  administration.  It 
is  not  an  arbitrary  ten  per  cent.  The  Social  Security  Board  is 
required  to  make  grants  of  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  administration  of  the  act  to  the  states.  In  some  states 
it  will  run  under  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  tax  and  in  some  it  will 
be  over,  but  it  is  a  fair  and  equitable  thing. 

“I  interpolate  that  to  show  you  the  important  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  situation  in  your  states  and 
determine,  in  conference  with  your  governors  and  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  legislature,  the  type  of  act  that  is  a  sound  one.  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen  to  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  thing  and  to  study  it  and  try  to  do  that.” 

I  will  point  out,  however,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  a  few  features 
of  these  laws  which  I  believe  are  of  most  interest  to  the  canning 
industry. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  State  laws  follow  the  coverage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  bringing  within  their  jurisdiction 
employers  of  eight  or  more  workers,  the  act  does  not  prevent 
the  States  from  broadening  this  coverage  so  as  to  include  smaller 
concerns.  The  laws  of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  apply  to  employers  of  one  or  more  persons.  In 
Ohio,  the  law  applies  to  employers  of  three  or  more;  and  in 
New  York  and  Oregon,  to  employers  of  four  or  more.  I  mention 
these  States  especially,  as  they  are  large  producers  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry. 

Although  the  laws  of  the  majority  of  States  require  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  State  unemployment  compensation  fund  from  em¬ 
ployers  only,  the  act  does  not  restrict  the  States  in  this  respect. 
Consequently  in  a  number  of  the  States,  including  California, 
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Indiana  and  New  Jersey  (those  States,  too,  ai-e  large  producers 
of  canned  foods)  employees  as  well  as  employers  are  required 
to  contribute  to  the  fund.  However,  in  twenty-six  States  in 
which  unemployment  compensation  laws  have  been  passed,  em¬ 
ployers  only  are  required  to  contribute. 

The  majority  of  the  State  laws  provide  for  merit  rating  of 
some  kind.  Merit  rating,  as  you  know,  is  the  term  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  contributions  required  of  em¬ 
ployers  who  have  shown  a  good  record  for  steady  employment 
over  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Although  all  the  State  laws  follow,  to  a  large  extent,  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Federal  act  in  respect  to  occupations,  the  act  does 
not  prevent  the  States  from  including  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  laws  any  occupations  they  may  wish.  In  general,  the  State 
laws  follow  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  the  Federal 
tax  on  employers,  excluding  certain  employments  such  as  agri¬ 
cultural  labor,  maritime  service,  and  domestic  service  in  pri¬ 
vate  homes,  although  there  are  a  number  of  deviations.  The 
definition  of  “agricultural  labor,”  for  example,  differs  in  some 
of  the  State  laws  and  is  more  inclusive  in  some  laws  than  in 
others. 

SEASONAL  OCCUPATIONS 

As  more  than  half  of  your  factory  workers  are  employed  only 
during  peak  seasons,  any  references  to  seasonal  occupations  in 
the  State  laws  is  of  special  interest  to  you. 

Under  all  State  laws  so  far  approved,  the  amount  of  contri¬ 
butions  and  the  size  of  employee  benefits  are  computed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  period  of  time  employees  have  worked  during 
the  year. 

Some  of  the  approved  State  laws  refer  specifically  to  seasonal 
occupations.  The  New  York  State  law,  for  example,  defines  sea¬ 
sonal  employment  and  explains  that  “  a  seasonal  employee  shall 
be  entitled  to  benefits  only  if  he  suffers  unemployment  within 
the  longest  seasonal  period  or  periods  during  which  .  .  .  opera¬ 
tions  are  conducted.”  The  number  of  days  of  employment  re¬ 
quired  of  employees  to  qualify  them  for  benefits  and  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  benefits,  this  law  states,  “shall  be  modified  for  seasonal 
employees  in  proportion  to  such  longest  seasonal  period.”  The 
law  also  states  that  the  commissioner  “shall  determine  and  may 
at  any  time,  after  investigation  and  hearing,  redetermine  such 
longest  seasonal  period  .  .  .  and  when  he  has  made  this  deter¬ 
mination  he  shall  also  fix  the  proportionate  number  of  days  of 
employment  required  to  qualify  for  benefits  and  the  proportion 
of  duration  of  benefits.”  The  laws  of  some  of  the  other  States, 
including  Ohio,  Oregon,  Michigan,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota 
and  Massachusetts,  which  relate  to  this  subject,  are  similar  to 
the  New  York  law.  Four  States,  Mississippi,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  West  Virginia  have  laws  providing  for  a 
study  of  the  problem  by  the  administrative  agency. 

“You  can  see  how  important  that  is  to  get  a  sound  formula 
for  it,  because  the  whole  theory  of  unemployment  compensation 
is  that  when  a  man  loses  a  job  without  any  fault  of  his  own  he 
has  a  waiting  period.  Some  run  from  an  average  of  about 
three  weeks  to  four  weeks.  During  that  waiting  period  he  re¬ 
ports  to  a  labor  office  and  they  attempt  to  get  him  a  position. 
If  they  do  not  get  him  a  position,  at  the  end  of  his  waiting 
period  his  benefits  begin.  They  run  from  an  average  of  sixteen 
to  eighteen  weeks  if  it  is  only  an  employer  contribution,  and 
double  that  if  it  is  an  employe  contribution  in  the  same  amount 
in  which  he  draws  benefits.  So  you  can  see,  unless  there  is  a 
provision  for  seasonal  employment,  every  time  a  man  quits  work, 
such  as  a  coal  miner  who  works  three  months  of  the  year,  he 
continues  to  draw  these  benefits  when  he  is  not  working  in  sea¬ 
sonal  employment,  so  it  is  an  important  thing  for  you.” 

REPORTS  REQUIRED  OF  EMPLOYERS 

In  the  administration  of  unemployment  compensation  laws  the 
States  will  require  certain  reports  from  employers.  These  re¬ 
ports  will  be  necessary  to  the  State  authorities  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  contributions  to  the  State  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  fund  and  the  benefits  to  which  each  employee  will  be  en- 
titled,if  at  any  future  date  he  or  she  becomes  unemployed.  No 
general  statement  can  cover  the  variations  in  the  reports  re¬ 
quired  by  each  State,  but  there  is  a  general  pattern  which  the 
States  follow. 

The  first  report  will  require  information  to  show  whether  or 
not  the  employer  is  subject  to  the  law — information  such  as  the 
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LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT  ALWAYS 

READY  FOR  THE  PEAK  LOAD! 


There  is  a  genuine  satisfaction  in  operating  with  Langsenkamp  Equipment. 
It  is  absolutely  dependable.  It  does  everything  expected  of  it— and  more. 
Designed  by  engineers  with  an  intimate  understanding  of  what  is  required, 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  operate,  Lang- 
senkamp  Equipment  is  constructed  to  afford  every  possible  advantage  incapa¬ 
city,  in  quality  and  operating  efficiency.  It  is  given  a  sturdiness  in  con¬ 
struction  that  permits  it  to  operate  under  the  heaviest  loads  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  complaint  or  strain.  It  is  built  for  peak  load  requirements  and  it  delivers 
with  normal  production  smoothness  and  freedom.  Whether  it  is  pulpers, 
finishers,  juice  extractors  or  cooking  . 

units,  preheating  units,  or  hot  -  break  _  £ 

system,  you'll  find  Langsenkamp 
Equipment  will  increase  production 
volume  and  step  up  quality 


INDIANA  PULPERS 


Indiana  Colossal  Pulper  will  handle  1200  bushels  ol 
tomatoes  per  hour.  This  pulper  available  in  standard  and 
junior  sizes  where  smaller  capacities  are  preferred.  Any 
size  furnished  with  complete  motor  assembly  if  desired. 


IMPROVED  '36’  KOOK-MORE  KOILS 

Supplied  separately  or  furnished  in  complete  units 
of  Stainless  Steel,  Red  Heart  Gulf  Cypress  or  slass 
lined  steel.  Evaporating  capacity  of  60  per  cent 
in  1 3  minutes  under  1 25  pounds  pressure. 


INDIANA  FINISHERS 


LANGSENKAMP 
HOT-BREAK  SYSEM 


Indiana  Colossal  Finisher  with  a  capacity  of  50-60  gallons 
per  minute  made  to  link  into  production  lines  using 
Indiana  Colossal  Pulpers.  Smaller  size  has  capacity  of 
30-40  gallons  per  minute.  We  also  build  Improved 
Brush  Finisher  for  handling  heavily  spiced  products. 


This  system  (practically  automatic  in 
operation),  already  proved  in  plant 
production  lines  last  season,  created 
tremendous  interest  at  the  convention. 
Breaks  down  whole  tomatoes  at  125 
to  1 35  degress,  preventing  addition 
of  oxygen  to  product,  retards  enzy¬ 
mic  action,  preserves  vitamin  values 
and  at  same  time  gives  tremendous 
capacity  with  increased  juice  yield. 
Don't  failtoget  complete  information. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 


INDIANA 

JUICE  EXTRACTOR 


|t  will  pay  you  to  standardize  with  Langsenkamp  Equip¬ 
ment.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  our  catalog  or  the 
latest  issue  of  CANNING  EFFICIENCY  NEWS,  write 
today.  Learn  of  the  advantages  possible  with  the  new, 
complete  line  of  Langsenkamp  Equipment  for  Tomato 
Products. 


This  year's  Improved  Model  "A"  Indiana  will  af¬ 
ford  a  capacity  practically  double  former  model— 
and  that  represented  the  greatest  capacity  extrac¬ 
tor  available. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative;  IWG  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  Canadian  Representative- 
don  CHISHOLM,  Niagara  FaUa,  Canada. 
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Ayars  Machine  Co. 
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number  of  employees  on  the  pay  roll  at  specified  periods  during 
the  preceding  year,  or  during  the  current  and  preceding  year. 

Each  employer  whose  first  report  shows  that  he  is  subject 
to  the  law  must  file  other  reports,  on  certain  dates  during  the 
year.  One  type  of  report  will  show  the  amount  of  wages  paid, 
during  a  specified  period,  upon  which  contributions  are  based 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  remittance  of  contributions  due. 
Another  type  of  report  will  give  the  State  authority  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  to  determine  the  benefits  to  which  each  em¬ 
ployee  is  entitled — a  simple  statement  to  cover  each  worker’s 
record  of  employment. 

The  policy  of  the  States  generally  indicate  that  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  any  employer  to  alter  his  system  of  record¬ 
keeping,  so  long  as  the  system  he  now  uses  will  enable  him  to 
furnish  the  information  required  in  the  reports  kept  by  every 
employer,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  his  first  report  shows 
that  he  is  subject  to  the  law.  This  is  necessary  because  an  em¬ 
ployer’s  status  may  change  with  respect  to  his  inclusion  under 
the  law.  I  want  to  emphasize  to  this  audience  the  fact  that 
every  employer  should  maintain  such  a  system  and  that  every 
employer  will  be  expected  by  the  State  commission  to  file  an 
initial  report.  This  point  is  important  to  those  engaged  in  the 
canning  industry  because  the  question  of  whether  or  not  some 
types  of  employers  in  this  industry  are  included  under  the  State 
laws  is  particularly  difficult  to  determine.  In  fact,  in  all  cases, 
it  is  a  question  that  only  the  State  authority  may  decide. 

OLD-AGE  DEPENDENCY 

Approaching  old  age  means  decreasing  ability  to  work,  espe¬ 
cially  under  modern  factory  conditions  of  production. 

“/  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  Social  Security  Board  has 
instigated  a  conference  of  State  administrators  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  laws.  They  started  to  meet  once  a  month 
and  later  met  once  every  two  months.  We  are  attempting  to 
have  these  conferences  of  administrators  of  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  meet  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  I  think  that 
is  often  enough  in  order  to  keep  down  different  systems  in  each 
State,  to  trade  ideas  with  each  other,  to  keep  down  friction  and 
cost  to  employers  in  connection  with  these  reports,  because  I 
think  it  is  much  better,  and  I  think  we  all  agree,  because  of 
such  a  meeting  as  this,  if  these  States  that  have  unemployment 
compensation  get  together  in  State  compacts  for  the  exchange 
of  employment  ideas  and  things  of  that  kind,  but,  most  import¬ 
antly,  they  can  exchange  ideas  with  reference  to  their  own  ex¬ 
periences  and  get  the  simplest  and  most  uniform  forms  for  em¬ 
ployers  in  connection  with  making  these  reports.” 


A  lifetime  of  work  in  industrial  plants  may  end  in  poverty 
and  dependence — a  fact  made  known  to  us  all  too  clearly  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression.  Unless  the  industrial  worker  has  been  able 
to  put  something  aside  during  his  working  years — and  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  workers  is  able  to  do  so — dependency 
in  old  age  is  inevitable.  In  fact,  the  danger  of  poverty  and  de¬ 
pendence  in  old  age  faces  the  majority  of  people  in  this  country, 
especially  engaged  in  industrial  work,  and  during  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  century,  there  has  been  a  steady  movement  of  workers  from 
agpricultural  to  industrial  areas.  Because  no  job  means  no  in¬ 
come  for  most  workers,  industrial  concerns  are  reluctant  to  turn 
men  out  after  they  have  passed  the  age  of  their  highest  efficiency. 
Yet  many  employers  have  found  that  it  is  not  practical  economy 
to  attempt  to  keep  them  on.  With  the  speeding  up  of  production 
in  industry,  an  increasing  number  of  older  workers  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  keep  pace  with  production  demands.  Thus, 
the  problem  of  what  shall  be  done  about  the  older  workers  has 
become  increasingly  serious. 

“The  Brookings  Institute  gave  some  interesting  figures  after 
a  study  of  it,  that  over  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
workers  in  this  country  from  1920  to  1929  made  less  than  $1,000 
a  year,  and  that  the  average  size  of  the  family  was  four.  So 
you  can  see  there  is  very  little  chance  to  save  very  much.” 

The  program  for  old-age  retirement  benefits,  set  forth  in  the 
Social  Security  Act,  makes  it  possible  for  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  now  employed  in  the  various  industries  and  trades 
throughout  the  Nation  to  look  forward  to  some  measure  of  sup¬ 
port  when  they  become  too  old  for  active  work. 

In  addition  to  those  who  will  receive  retirement  benefits  in 
their  later  years  are  the  aged  men  and  women  now  in  need,  who 
are  receiving  financial  aid  today  through  the  public-assistance 
provisions  of  the  act.  During  this  month,  the  Federal  grants 
made  possible  by  the  Social  Security  Act  has  enabled  forty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii  which  have  adopted 
old-age  assistance  plans  to  aid  well  over  a  million  aged  men  and 
women  in  need.  In  1934  only  twenty-five  States  had  laws  for 
this  purpose  and  provided  aid  to  less  than  236,0000  aged.  Since 
February,  1936,  when  Federal  funds  under  the  act  became  avail¬ 
able  nearly  ninety  million  dollars  have  been  paid  to  the  States  in 
grants  for  old-age  assistance.  All  told,  it  is  estimated,  on  the 
basis  of  reports  received  for  the  past  10  months,  that  the  needy 
aged  are  receiving  this  month  nearly  eight  times  as  much  money 
from  combined  local.  State,  and  Federal  funds  as  they  received 
from  State  and  local  sources  in  all  States  in  1934.  It  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  mention,  also,  that  twenty-eight  States  have  adopted  plans 
for  aiding  the  blind,  and  twenty-seven  have  adopted  plans  for 
aid  to  dependent  children. 

“It  was  thought,  and  it  is  one  of  our  finest  early  American 
traditions,  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  community  to  care 
for  its  weaker  members.  It  was  in  the  Mayflower  Compact  in 
the  Jamestown  system.  Some  humanitarian  movement  started  in 
this  country,  such  as  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  and  some 
others  some  years  ago,  to  do  away  with  the  slogan,  ‘Over  the 
hills  to  the  poor  farm,*  and  give  the  old  man  a  little  cash  on 
which  he  can  live  at  home,  or  so  that  he  could  live  with  his  mar¬ 
ried  daughter  and  pay  her  $15  a  month. 

“It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  movement  has  gone  forward. 
Twenty-five  States  had  it  before  the  passage  of  this  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  let  the  Federal  Government  grant  to 
the  States  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  up  to  $30  that  is 
granted  as  old  age  pensions,  fifty  per  cent  up  to  the  amount  for 
needy  blind,  and  one-third  of  the  amount  for  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,  conditioned  upon  the  State  making  cash  money  grants  and 
not  grocery  orders,  taking  them  out  of  the  poor  house  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  at  home,  and  making  it  apply  to  every  political  sub¬ 
division  of  the  State.  Therefore,  you  do  find  the  situation  where 
people  in  some  poor  counties  in  the  State  are  given  aid  where 
in  times  past  only  the  people  in  the  richer  counties  had  this  type 
of  aid.” 

OLD-AGE  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 
While  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  public  assistance  assure 
immediate  aid  to  those  in  need,  the  old-age  retirement  system 
provides  benefits  in  the  future  to  those  now  employed  when  they 
retire,  after  they  become  65  years  old.  No  means  test  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  old-age  benefits  system  applies  to  employees  of  es¬ 
tablishments  employing  one  or  more  persons,  as  distinguished 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  unem- 
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ployment  compensation  which  applies  to  employees  of  companies 
with  eight  or  more  persons  on  the  pay  roll. 

The  amount  of  benefits  each  qualified  wage  earner  will  receive 
will  depend  upon  the  total  amount  he  earns  between  January  1, 
this  year,  and  the  date  of  his  sixty-fifth  birthday.  Wages  of 
more  than  $3,000  a  year  from  any  one  employer  will  not  be 
counted  in  determining  the  size  of  the  benefits  received.  Three 
types  of  benefits  are  provided;  monthly  benefits,  beginning  in 
1942;  lump-sum  payments  and  death  benefits,  both  of  which 
begin  this  year. 

Doubtless  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  program  in  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  cooperated  with  the  Social  Security 
Board.  This  program  to  set  up  the  wage  records  and  assign 
social  security  accounts  to  the  millions  of  employees  throughout 
the  Nation  is  now  well  under  way.  The  Post  Office  Department 
reports  that  well  over  22  million  applications  have  been  received 
from  employees  designating  their  qualifications  for  old-age  bene¬ 
fits.  In  response  to  these  applications  a  card,  stating  that  an 
account  has  been  set  up  in  the  employee’s  name,  is  being  sent  to 
each  of  the  millions  of  applicants  who  qualify.  Millions  of  these 
identifying  cards  have  already  been  sent  to  employees  by  the 
central  typing  centers  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

“That  is  a  substitute  for  the  public  assistance  grant  for  the 
aged.  It  was  the  thing  that  the  finest  and  most  forward-looking 
business  men  had  started  in  this  country — old  age  retirement 
plans  for  private  corporations.  It  was  found,  with  reference  to 
those  plans,  that  while  there  were  about  3,000,000  people  cov¬ 
ered  under  them,  many  of  them  were  not  sound,  but  some  of 
them  were.  I  think  about  500,000  people  were  covered  under 
sound  plans,  that  is,  where  a  reserve  was  set  up  so  that  when  a 
man  got  to  be  sixty-five,  it  was  insured  and  he  knew  he  would 
get  his  money.  A  great  many  corporations  charged  the  retire¬ 
ment  to  their  payroll  and  could  deduct  it  from  the  income  tax, 
and  that  man  was  not  certain  that  when  he  got  to  be  sixty-five 
he  would  receive  his  old  age  retirement  because  it  depended  upon 
the  success  of  the  corporation. 

“In  addition  to  that,  private  corporation  plans  required  a  man 
to  work  for  one  corporation  until  he  got  to  be  sixty-five.  The 
government  plan  permits  a  man  to  work  for  a  different  corpora¬ 
tion  every  day  until  he  is  sixty-five  if  he  wants  to.  It  makes  a 
contribution  from  employer  and  employee  in  equal  amounts  be¬ 
ginning  this  year,  in  1937,  of  one  per  cent  each  and  extends  a 
half  cent  each  three  years  until  in  1949  it  will  be  three  per  cent. 
Under  that  system  the  Social  Security  Board  has  to  set  up  an 
individual  account  for  what  we  estimate  to  be  26,000,000  em¬ 
ployees.  We  thought  it  would  be  a  terribly  difficult  task,  but  it 
is  turning  out  to  be  not  so  difficult  because  of  mechanical  ac¬ 
counting.” 

Simultaneously  the  work  of  establishing  the  ledger  accounts  is 
rapidly  going  forward  in  the  Baltimore  offices  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  to  which  the  original  applications  and  the  initial 
records  prepared  by  the  typing  centers  are  being  forwarded.  In 
these  Baltimore  offices  various  sets  of  cards,  to  be  used  for  actu¬ 
arial  and  statistical  purposes,  are  being  produced  by  batteries 
of  newly  designed  automatic  machines.  Those  in  the  canning 
industry  who  are  responsible  for  production  in  the  plant  should 
be  especially  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  the  various  steps 
of  the  unprecedented  undertaking  now  rapidly  going  forward  in 
the  Baltimore  offices. 

To  set  up  and  keep  the  records  of  upwards  of  25,000,000  men 
and  women  during  their  entire  working  life  is  a  task  which 
appeared  stupendous  in  the  beginning.  The  system  now  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  newly  devised  automatic  machines  on  the  job 
makes  the  problem  far  more  simple  of  solution  than  we  had  an¬ 
ticipated. 

During  the  latter  part  of  December  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  applications  per  day  from  employees  for  social  security  ac¬ 
counts  were  piling  into  the  Baltimore  offices  from  the  typing 
centers  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  work  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  unit  in  taking  care  of  these  enormous  deliveries  of  mail 
sacks — sorting,  segregating,  checking,  filing,  and  routing  the 
bundles  of  applications — ^has  been  orderly,  efficient,  and  surpris¬ 
ingly  rapid.  The  task  of  transferring  the  information  from  the 
applications  to  master  cards  and  finally  into  ledgers  in  which 
the  accounts  are  to  be  maintained  has  gone  forward  at  a  sur¬ 
prising  rate  of  speed.  This  work  could  not  have  progressed 
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with  anything  like  the  rapidity,  even  with  hundreds  of  additional 
workers,  if  we  had  not  installed  a  battery  of  automatic  machines 
which  are  exhibiting  the  most  amazing  intelligence.  We  have 
machines  that  punch,  machines  that  sort  and  segregate,  ma¬ 
chines  that  print  and  actually  read — read  information  identify¬ 
ing  applicants  with  greater  accuracy  and  a  hundred  times  faster 
than  could  any  mere  humans.  They  read  the  punch  holes  made 
in  cards  by  other  machines,  interpret  the  punches,  and  transpose 
the  information  into  print.  Metal  brushes  contact  the  punch 
holes  and  inform  the  machines  what  information  to  reproduce 
into  print.  Other  machines  sort  various  sets  of  cards,  rear¬ 
ranging  them  from  numerical  into  alphabetical  order. 

These  automatic  machines  and  the  simplified  system  which  is 
being  used  have  made  it  possible  to  handle  this  enormous  under¬ 
taking  with  a  minimum  of  personnel  and  at  the  least  possible 
expense. 

REPORTS  REQUIRED  OF  EMPLOYERS  UNDER  THE 
FEDERAL  OLD-AGE  BENEFITS  PLAN 

No  particular  office  forms  for  employers  are  prescribed  for 
keeping  wage  records  of  employees  in  order  to  furnish  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  under  the  Federal  old-age  benefits  plan.  Elab¬ 
orate  systems  will  not  be  needed  to  comply  with  the  records  re¬ 
quirements  made  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Treasury  Regulation  91,  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue,  specifically  state  that  no  particular  form  is  pre¬ 
scribed  for  keeping  the  records,  and  the  same  regulations  explain 
what  information  is  to  be  kept  by  employers.  This  information 
is  to  be  transcribed  at  the  proper  times  from  employers’  records 
to  standard  forms  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department.  These 
forms  are  then  to  be  filed  with  local  Collectors  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  received  a  copy  of  Regulation 
91  may  obtain  a  copy  from  the  local  Collector  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  or  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  OBTAINABLE  AT  REGIONAL 
AND  FIELD  OFFICES 

Further  information  on  the  subject  of  record-keeping  and 
other  subjects  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be  obtained  from  the  regional 
and  field  offices  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  There  are  12 
regional  offices  of  the  Board.  Eighty-one  field  offices  had  been 
established  by  January  13  and  at  least  twenty  more  will  be  es¬ 
tablished.  The  primary  function  of  the  field  offices  is  to  assist 
in  the  keeping  of  wage  records  of  workers  covered  by  the  old- 
age  benefits  system,  to  help  adjudicate  claims  and  to  advise  em¬ 
ployers,  employees  and  others  who  wish  information  on  the 
subject  of  old-age  benefits. 

In  closing  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  this  Association 
for  the  splendid  cooperation  you  have  given  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  helping  us  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  With- 
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out  the  cooperation  of  associations  such  as  yours,  we  in  Wash¬ 
ington  could  have  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  for¬ 
warding  this  greatest  humanitarian  movement  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  I  want  especially  to  congratulate  those  of  your 
organization  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  work  achieved 
in  educating  employers  and  employees  in  the  canning  industry 
on  the  details  of  administrative  procedure,  both  Federal  and 
State.  If  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do  in  Washington  to 
help  you  in  clarifying  any  of  the  points  relating  to  administra¬ 
tion,  please  be  assured  that  we  will  be  glad  to  advise  you. 

“Some  interesting  things  have  occurred.  We  worked  for  some 
time  over  the  question  of  this  application  form.  We  tried  to 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum,  simply  the  question  of  what  is  your 
name,  when  were  you  bom,  what  is  your  mother’s  maiden  name 
and  your  father’s  given  name.  It  was  claimed  we  were  going 
to  finger  print  people  to  identify  them.  I  think  finger  printing 
is  the  best  type  of  identification  but  we  could  not  use  it  because 
it  started  in  the  jail  houses.  So  we  gave  them  a  nine  digit  mim- 
ber,  and  when  you  have  that  on  the  payroll,  if  there  is  any  con¬ 
troversy,  you  ask  the  man  what  his  father’s  given  name  is  and 
what  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was,  and  you  can  always 
straighten  out  that  fellow  fairly  well.  I  do  not  look  for  much 
difficulty  about  it. 

“We  have  had  some  questions  come  in  such  as  this:  ’There 
are  just  two  people  in  this  community.  One  runs  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  the  other  the  post  office.  There  is  one  man  who  works 
for  both  of  them.  What  status  is  he?’ 

“Another  interesting  thing  came  in  from  New  York  office. 
A  woman  came  in  with  her  card  in  her  hand.  She  was  about  sev- 
enty  years  of  age.  She  bowed  and  said  she  wanted  to  see  the  di¬ 
rector.  The  director  looked  at  her  and  said,  “What  can  I  do?’ 
She  said,  ‘This  is  for  my  son  who  is  fifty-five.  He  doesn’t  know 
what  his  father’s  given  name  was,  nor  do  I,  but  if  you  will  just 
overlook  that  and  waive  that  question  I  promise  you  it  won’t 
happen  again.’  (Laughter.) 

“I  see  the  conclusion  in  my  printed  speech  is  the  thing  I 
started  with.  I  want  to  thank  this  Association  for  the  splendid 
help  you  have  been  to  us.  I  want  to  assure  you  there  is  nothing 
bureaticratic  nor  high-hat  about  any  member  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board.  We  are  approaching  this  job  in  humility.  It  is 
your  taxes  that  we  are  spending  and  keeping  in  trust  for  your 
employes.  We  welcome  criticisms  and  suggestions  from  you.  We 
appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  a  splendid  committee  in  this 
Association  to  work  on  these  problems,  and  whenever  your  com¬ 
mittee  comes  to  Washington  to  us  with  a  suggestion,  they  will 
be  given  a  respectful  hearing,  because  I  believe  that  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  understand  a  thing  of  this 
kind,  and  when  it  is  understood,  if  it  is  good  it  will  last;  if  some 
of  it  is  good  and  some  of  it  is  bad,  the  bad  will  be  eliminated  and 
the  good  will  be  kept.  If  it  is  all  bad,  it  will  be  thrown  out  the 
window.  However,  it  is  the  duty  of  patriotic  citizens,  such  as 
you,  to  familiarize  themselves  tvith  this,  as  you  are  doing  through 
your  Association.  Come  to  us  and  come  to  your  Congressmen 
and  people  of  that  kind  with  any  suggestions  you  have  to  make. 

“I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention.”  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ORR;  Mr.  Miles,  we  are  very  much  indebted  to 
you  for  these  very  illuminating  remarks  with  respect  to  this 
great  humanitarian  act.  We  also  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  personal  sacrifice  which  was  involved 
in  your  appearance  here. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  might  be  disposed  to  answer 
any  question  of  a  general  character  that  might  be  asked  with 
regard  to  the  act. 

MR.  MILES:  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  of  a 
special  or  general  character  provided  I  do  not  impose  upon  any¬ 
body’s  time  by  making  you  stay  here  too  long. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  This  is  a  matter  which  is  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  our  members,  and  I  think  they  would  like  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  an  opportunity.  If  there  are  any  questions  which 
you  would  care  to  propose  to  Mr.  Miles,  I  know  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

MR.  NEAL:  Mr.  Miles  made  an  explanation  of  theory  con¬ 
cerning  the  agricultural  workers.  I  did  not  get  that. 

MR.  MILES:  You  mean  why  agricultural  workers  are  ex¬ 
cluded? 

MR.  NEAL:  Yes. 


MR.  MILES :I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  Agricultural 
workers  are  excluded,  as  shown  by  the  hearings  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Security  and  before  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  on  the  basis  that  the  Act  was  supposed  to 
apply  to  industrial  workers.  Suggestions  were  made  to  include 
agricultural  workers,  and  it  was  determined  that  it  would  be  too 
difficult  in  the  early  administrative  stages  to  administer  it  and 
to  wait  and  see,  in  the  country,  how  it  worked  out  with  industrial 
workers.  If  it  worked  out  successfully  and  capably,  there  would 
be  a  demand  on  both  the  part  of  agricultural  people  and  do¬ 
mestics  to  come  under  the  Act,  but  temporarily  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded  because  of  the  statement  by  the  Treasury  Department 
that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  administer  it  at  this 
time. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Are  there  any  additional  questions? 

MR.  PEARSON  (H.  B.  Canning  Co.,  Delaware) :  Is  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  employee’s  number  to  appear  on  his  pay  envelope? 

MR  MILES:  I  think  I  can  answer  that,  but  I  was  going  to 
say  that  in  that  connection  I  am  not  trying  to  low-bridge,  but 
you  all  understand  from  the  Act  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  and  the  authority  to  do  it  is  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  sole  idea  behind  it  is  to  have  the  man  identi¬ 
fied,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  putting  it  on  his  pay  envelope  if 
it  is  on  his  pay  record  and  he  is  the  man  you  are  paying. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Are  there  any  further  questions?  I  trust 
you  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  propose  any  questions. 

MR.  HAMILTON :  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Miles  if  a  differ¬ 
ence  was  made  in  the  exemptions  under  Title  8  and  Title  9  with 
one  limitation  of  $3,000  under  one  Title  and  under  the  other 
Title  no  limitation  of  income. 

MR.  MILES:  I  can  not  give  you  a  perfectly  definite  answer 
on  that.  I  can  give  you  just  a  general  answer  because  there  are 
are  no  discussions,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  in  the 
proceedings.  I  think  the  theory  of  it  was  that  the  limitation 
of  $3,000  in  Title  8  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  an  executive 
who  got  more  than  $3,000  could  set  up  his  own  private  old  age 
plan  of  annuities,  insurance  program  or  investments,  and,  as 
a  result  of  that,  just  before  the  Act  was  passed,  that  exemption 
was  put  in  Title  8,  based  upon  that  one  thought. 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  given  a  good  deal  of  thought 
to  those  two  figures.  I  can  say  to  you  that  we  do  have  prepared 
now  for  this  Congress  a  technical  amendment,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that,  that  a  man  who  earns  $3,000  from  three  different 
people  in  any  one  year  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  on 
$9,000  but  on  the  first  $3,000.  The  other  theory  of  it,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  unemployment  compensation  tax,  because  it  has 
not  been  reduced,  is  the  reason  I  gave  in  my  principal  talk,  that 
this  is  a  thing  that  industry  should  set  up  as  a  reserve,  while 
making  money,  for  unemployment  similar  to  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  and  the  fact  that  an  executive  is  making  $100,000  does 
not  mean  he  does  not  have  to  pay.  His  company  is  supposed  to 
deduct  that  and  put  it  in  this  reserve  for  all  employees.  Of 
course,  it  is  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it  to  say  that  the  type  of 
weekly  wage  that  a  $100,000  executive  would  be  paid  for  un¬ 
employment  insurance  is  anything  to  him,  but  in  this  depres¬ 
sion  I  have  seen  some  $100,000  executives  who  would  be  pretty 
glad  to  get  $15  a  week. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  With  reference  to  the  unemployment  feature 
of  this  Act,  a  small  pea  packer  probably  would  not  be  liable  to 
a  tax,  nor  would  a  small  corn  canner  probably  be  liable  to  the 
tax,  but  a  packer  packing  both  corn  and  peas  would  be  liable  to 
the  tax,  probably  because  he  would  fall  within  the  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks,  but  it  appears  to  me  it  places  an  unfair  burden  on 
the  man  who  packs  two  products  and  who  is  forced  to  compete 
with  other  packers  who  pack  one  product.  What  protection  would 
there  be  for  such  a  packer? 

MR.  MILES:  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question  because  I 
touched  that  lightly  in  my  talk  a  moment  ago.  That  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  people  to  take  up  with  each  State  in  the  matter  of  study¬ 
ing  seasonal  employment.  A  State  act  can  be  drawn  when  it 
is  known,  in  that  State,  what  are  the  weeks  in  which  peas  are 
packed  or  the  weeks  in  which  corn  is  packed,  so  that  you  can 
provide  for  the  person  who  is  packing  corn  during  those  weeks 
and  will  have  this  tax  to  pay  for  seasonal  employment.  If  he  is 
out  of  employment,  he  is  not  out  of  employment  as  a  corn  packer. 
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Higher  Quality  at  Lower  Cost 

using  the 

Buck  Automatic  Bean  Nipper 

Inexpensive  installation,  greater  production,  and  lower  operating  costs  make 
the  Buck  Automatic  Nipper  indispensable  to  the  quality  bean  canner. 

The  minimum  capacity  of  this  machine  is  24  bushels  or  720  pounds  of  beans  per 
hour  with  minimum  waste  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  labor  cost.  Simple  in 
design  and  rugged  in  construction,  the  Buck  Nipper  has  no  delicate  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  Full  information  upon  request. 

Write  for  information  regarding  Slicer  for  French  Style  Beans, 

B.  I.  BUCK  COMPANY,  INC. 

36th  STREET  AND  ROLAND  AVENUE 

BALTIMORE,  factory;  york.pa.  MARYLAND 
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Those  are  the  things  that  have  to  be  worked  out,  and,  as  I  say, 
some  states  are  making  studies  of  them.  Does  that  answer  your 
question,  sir? 

MR.  TAYLOR :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not. 

MR.  MILES:  The  only  thing  I  can  say  about  it  is  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Social  Security  Act  to  determine  that  question. 
It  is  up  to  the  people  of  each  State. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  I  think  you  have  to  employ  eight  persons  for 
twenty  days  in  twenty  separate  weeks.  I  am  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it.  It  is  something  like  that.  It  is  very  probable 
that  a  small  corn  packer  would  not  be  packing  for  twenty  differ¬ 
ent  weeks  and  would  not  have  that  many  employees.  It  also 
involves  a  small  pea  packer  who  would  not  be  packing  in  that 
many  weeks,  but  it  is  possible  that  man  can  pack  both  peas  and 
corn,  say,  and  would  come  under  the  two  and  still  be  would  be 
competing  with  other  packers  who  are  not  liable,  and  three  per 
cent  deduction  on  the  payroll  would  be  very  much  of  a  handicap 
to  the  man  who  is  competing  with  those  who  do  not  have  it. 

MR.  MILES:  You  said  an  unemployment  compensation  tax. 
That  misled  me.  The  Federal  tax  on  employers  of  eight  or  more 
is  not  an  unemployment  compensation  tax.  It  is  an  excise  tax 
or  payroll  tax.  If  States  do  not  have  unemplo3mient  compensa¬ 
tion  laws,  that  tax  goes  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  is  appropriated  as  other  money.  The  reason  that 
was  set  at  employers  of  eight  for  so  many  weeks  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  figure.  We  have  just  been  through 
an  experience  in  N.R.A.  It  was  intended  to  apply  to  real  in¬ 
dustry  and  they  did  not  want  it  to  apply  to  a  little  restaurant 
where  the  son-in-law  and  the  daughter  and  the  mother  and  all 
of  them  were  working.  They  tried  to  get  an  employer  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  and  they  arbitrarily  took  eight,  which  would  mean 
real  production,  and  in  connection  with  levying  this  tax  to  pro¬ 
tect  States  who  did  not  have  unemployment  compensation  acts 
and  have  no  advantages,  they  thought  that  employers  of  less 
than  eight  would  not  manufacture  enough  goods  to  ship  it  out 
of  the  State  and  do  much  harm. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Are  there  any  additional  questions? 

Mr.  Austern,  do  you  have  an  announcement? 

MR.  AUSTERN:  A  supplementary  bulletin  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  at  this  meeting.  I  believe  it  will  also  be  mailed  to 
every  member.  That  bulletin  contains  a  summary  of  all  of  the 
material  that  has  been  published  since  last  January,  the  date  of 
the  large  bulletin  or  pamphlet  explaining  the  entire  Act.  That 
was  mailed  to  every  member.  Payroll  forms  are  contained  in 
last  year’s  bulletin.  This  is,  perhaps  a  dual  document,  but, 
nevertheless,  we  urge  that  you  all  read  it. 

If  you  will  look  on  the  second  page  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
table  of  contents  which  clearly  indicates  the  way  in  which  this 
is  written.  As  Mr.  Miles  has  told  you,  the  Federal-State  unem¬ 


ployment  compensation  program  is  set  out  in  the  first  part.  At 
the  end  of  that  part  is  what  is  called  a  summary,  discussing  the 
filing  of  returns  and  the  payment  of  taxes.  As  Mr.  Miles  has 
announced,  the  Treasury  has  granted  a  blanket  exemption  on  the 
filing  of  form  940  which  was  supposed  to  be  filed  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  That  covered  a  payment  of  one  per  cent  on  last 
year’s  payroll.  The  Treasury  has  granted  time  up  to  April  first 
without  payment  of  interest  so  that  you  have  that  additional 
period  in  which  to  get  those  returns  in. 

In  the  second  part  of  that  we  have  set  out  a  summary  of  all 
of  the  State  provisions.  In  Part  2  we  have  set  out  the  taxes 
under  this  old  age  benefit  program,  which  is  purely  a  Federal 
program,  and  at  the  end  of  that  we  have  set  out  a  summary  of 
what  you  have  to  do  now. 

May  I  just  say  this:  that  in  discussing  definitions  of  employee, 
agricultural  labor,  what  to  do  about  traveling  expenses,  what 
to  do  about  brokers,  what  to  do  about  other  types  of  problems 
that  you  have,  the  definitions  under  both  titles  are  largely  the 
same,  so  that  if  you  read  the  discussion  under  Part  1-4,  “What 
Are  Wages  ”,  I  think  it  might  also  be  helpful  to  read  the  discus¬ 
sion  under  Part  5  of  Section  V  of  the  second  part,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  what  are  wages  under  the  old  age  part.  I  think  they  are 
largely  the  same,  and  those  two  discussions  supplement  each 
other. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  two  other  things.  At  the  end  of  the 
introductory  statement  we  have  said  that  any  member  of  the 
Association  who  has  a  question  under  these  statutes  which  is 
bothering  him  is  invited  to  write.  We  have  answered  a  good 
many  hundred  letters.  I  should  like  to  urge  to  read  the  pam¬ 
phlet  before  you  write  us  about  a  problem,  because  about  a 
quarter  of  those  letters  contained  questions  which  we  had  al¬ 
ready  fully  answered  in  the  information  letter.  Nevertheless, 
if  there  is  anything  that  troubles  you,  write  in  about  it. 

Lastly,  at  the  very  end  of  this  pamphlet  we  have  set  out  the 
due  dates  for  tax  returns  and  payments  under  the  State  statutes. 

I  should  like  to  add  certain  States  to  that  which  have  become 
known  since  this  pamphlet  was  prepared  as  of  about  the  tenth 
of  this  month.  For  Connecticut,  if  any  of  you  are  interested, 
the  due  date  is  January  28,  this  year;  for  Kentucky,  January  31, 
1937;  for  New  Hampshire,  payments  monthly;  for  Oklahoma, 
January  15  and  January  25;  for  Utah,  January  15;  for  Virginia, 
February  28,  1937.  There  is  an  example  of  why  they  extended 
the  Federal  date.  If  your  Federal  tax  had  to  be  paid  on  January 
31  and  the  Virginia  tax  was  not  paid  until  February  28,  you 
would  not  have  been  able  to  take  credit  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
but  now  you  may  pay  your  Virginia  tax  on  February  28,  which 
is  the  due  date,  and  pay  the  Federal  tax  after  that  and  get 
credit. 

Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

At  this  time  we  shall  have  a  report  from  the  committee  who 
studied  the  very  important  question  of  contracts.  This  report 
will  be  made  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  of  that  committee.  Mr. 
Krimendahl. 

MR.  H.  F.  KRIMENDAHL  (Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina, 
Ohio) :  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  with  reference  to  future  contracts,  their  enforceability 
and  general  form,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  all  contracts 
pertaining  to  future  sales.  This  subject  was  brought  before  the 
National  Canners  Association  Board  of  Directors  and  Adminis¬ 
trative  Council  which  referred  it  to  a  Trade  Practice  Committee 
for  study  and  a  report. 

Your  Committee  met  in  Chicago  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last 
week.  Counsel  for  the  Association  had  prepared  a  summary 
of  many  forms  of  sales  contracts,  copies  of  which  had  been  for¬ 
warded  by  our  members,  as  well  as  comments  of  various  refer¬ 
ences  to  these  contracts  made  by  the  senders.  This  form  was 
in  quite  some  detail.  Counsel  for  the  Association  had  done  a  lot 
of  work  on  it.  Your  committee  discussed  these  various  comments 
quite  carefully  for  two  days  and  put  in  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  in  an  effort  to  give  the  members  of  the  industry  something 
concrete  which  we  knew  they  wanted. 

We  have  prepared  a  summary  of  findings  of  the  committee 
which  I  am  going  to  read,  and  we  shall  then  discuss  the  different 
findings. 

Mr.  Krimendahl  read  the  prepared  report  of  the  committee. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  to  Study  Canning  Industry 
Sales  Contracts 

By  H.  F.  Krimendahl 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
among  canners  concerning  the  form  and  enforceability  of 
the  various  sales  contracts  currently  used  in  the  industry,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  employed  in  the  sale  of  futures.  Consideration 
of  this  question  was  scheduled  for,  and  in  some  instances  fea¬ 
tured  at,  State  and  regional  conventions.  On  October  2,  1936, 
the  Association  reported  this  matter  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Administrative  Council,  suggesting  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  it  might  be  considered  prior  to  the  convention  by  the 
Trade  Practice  Committee  which  was  appointed  last  July  and 
which  consisted  of  representative  canners  familiar  with  the 
merchandising  of  canned  foods. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Council  voted  to  refer  this  question  to  the  Trade 
Practice  Committee  for  consideration  and  report,  but  in  order 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  various  questions  were  to  be 
discussed  within  the  industry  and  not  made  the  basis  for  any 
proposed  trade  practice  rule,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Trade  Practice  Committee  as  a  special  committee  for 
the  consideration  of  contracts.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  Administrative  Council,  as  well  as  representative  can¬ 
ners,  forwarded  to  the  Association  copies  of  contracts  in  use 
during  the  past  year,  together  with  pertinent  comments  con¬ 
cerning  the  general  contract  situation. 

All  of  this  material  was  referred  to  counsel  who  prepared 
for  the  committee  a  report,  a  compilation  of  the  various  con¬ 
tract  forms  in  use  in  the  industry,  and  a  summary  of  all  of  the 
comments  which  had  been  received  from  individual  canners. 
Your  committee  met  on  January  21st  and  22nd  in  Chicago  and 
reviewed  all  of  this  material.  After  this  examination  and  a  full 
discussion,  your  committee  suggests  the  following  conclusions; 

1.  That  except  for  minor  variations  occasioned  by  differences 
in  the  commodities  sold,  the  area  in  which  produced,  and  certain 
historical  and  customary  local  methods  of  doing  business,  the 
contract  forms  in  current  use  in  the  industry  in  general  embody 
substantially  the  same  basic  provisions.  Moreover,  these  con¬ 
tract  forms  set  forth  a  commercial  agreement  that  is  fair  both 
to  buyer  and  to  seller. 

2.  That  the  first  of  the  two  disclosed  diflSculties  in  connection 
with  existing  contracts  in  the  canning  industry  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  actual  business  practice  canners  occasionally  write 
into  these  forms  a  whole  series  of  particular  arrangements  ap¬ 
plicable  to  individual  transactions. 

3.  That  the  second  of  the  two  disclosed  difficulties  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  contract  situation  lies  in  the  occasional  failure,  reluctance, 
or  commercial  undesirability  of  enforcing  canning  contracts 
according  to  their  terms.  No  matter  what  general  or  particular 
contract  forms  are  evolved,  consideration  or  discussion  of  them 
is  somewhat  academic  if  the  provisions  embodied  in  such  forms 
are  disregarded  in  practice. 

4.  That  it  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  attempt  to  evolve 
any  standard  form  of  contract  for  the  canning  industry  as  a 
whole  to  be  employed  in  the  sale  of  all  varieties  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  sea  foods  and  specialties.  Where  desirable,  such  stand¬ 
ard  contract  forms  should  be  formulated,  within  the  limits  per¬ 
mitted  by  law,  by  regional  or  commodity  groups.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  any  recommendations  by  such  regional 
or  commodity  group  to  individual  canners  which  goes  beyond  a 
particular  recommended  form  and  seeks  to  specify  the  precise 
terms  to  be  included  in  a  sales  contract  would  probably  consti¬ 
tute  an  unlawful  restraint  of  trade  and  involve  the  particular 
regional  or  commodity  association  in  considerable  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  possible  violation  of  the  Federal  and  State  anti-trust 
laws.  Lastly,  while  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  standard  recom¬ 
mended  form  for  use  in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  committee 
recommends  the  adoption  of  certain  standard  provisions  which 
nave  been  approved  by  the  Conference  Committee  and  also  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  Board  that  it  submit  to  the  Conference  certain  ad¬ 
ditional  desirable  standard  provisions. 


5.  That  a  representative  of  this  committee  be  authorized  to 
review  its  considerations  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  possibly 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  convey  to  the  members  of  the  industry 
the  committee’s  fundamental  recommendation  that  stability  in 
the  marketing  of  canned  foods  can  best  be  achieved,  not  by  any 
magic  of  revising  contract  forms  which  appear  to  be  adequate 
and  reasonable  in  most  instances,  but  by  a  religious  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  all  canners  to  respect  and  enforce  their  contract 
obligations  as  written. 

Each  of  these  suggestions  warrants  somewhat  detailed  exami¬ 
nation.  Your  committee  believes  that  a  brief  summary  of  its 
discussions  may  be  interesting: 

1.  The  contract  forms  in  current  usage  undoubtedly  reflect 
what  canners  engaged  in  selling  particular  commodities  have 
discovered  from  their  experience  to  be  necessary.  Obviously, 
in  certain  sections  canners  dealing  with  old  customers  in  the 
many  markets  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  have  particularly 
elaborate  contract  forms.  This  is  all  the  more  true  when  the 
short  forms  employed  contain  a  clause  permitting  arbitration 
of  any  controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  other  canners  have  found 
it  necessary  to  evolve  rather  complicated  and  full  contract  forms. 

In  general,  the  forms  embody  within  their  four  comers  a  rea¬ 
sonable  and  fair  commercial  agreement.  With  minor  exceptions 
the  goods  are  at  buyer’s  risk  upon  delivery  to  the  carrier  and 
issuance  of  a  clean  bill  of  lading.  The  canner  may,  in  the  event 
of  pack  failure,  make  pro-rata  delivery.  It  is  probably  beyond 
argument  that  in  a  seasonal  industry  dependent  wholly  upon 
weather  and  crop  conditions,  the  seller  cannot,  unless  he  wishes 
to  risk  bankruptcy  undertake  to  guarantee  delivery  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  may  never  be  packed. 

2.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  real  difficulities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  current  contracts  in  the  canning  industry  do  not  lie  in 
the  contract  forms,  but  arise  from  two  accasional  practices:  the 
first  is  the  modification,  and  in  some  cases  emasculation,  of  the 
forms  by  the  inclusion  of  additional  provisions  for  particular 
cases.  The  second  is  the  failure  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
contract  as  written. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  writing  additional  clauses  into 
otherwise  standard  forms,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost 
none  of  the  contracts  submitted  to  the  committee  contains  pro¬ 
visions  which  are  sometimes  used  in  the  industry.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  whenever  a  sale  is  made  S.A.P.,  this  provision  is 
written  into  the  form.  In  addition,  discounts  are  frequently 
changed,  terms  extended,  and  particular  delivery  or  storage 
arrangements  written  into  the  ordinary  contract  form.  Finally, 
in  some  cases  the  particular  practice  exists  of  writing  a  future 
contract  with  a  separate  option  to  the  buyer  giving  him  the 
privilege  of  modifying  the  quantities  contracted  for  by  notice 
prior  to  April  1st  or  May  1st  or  some  other  date. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  these  practices  in  terms  of  contract 
forms.  Every  canner  must  necessarily  be  free  to  write  whatever 
contract  he  cares  to.  Indeed,  any  agreement  to  the  contrary 
would  be  illegal.  The  objection  to  this  practice  goes  merely  to 
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the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  namely,  that  canners  in  mer¬ 
chandising  their  products  do  not  adhere  to  their  own  standard 
contract  in  all  cases  but  often  write  an  individual  contract  for 
each  deal,  depending  very  often  upon  the  amount  of  buyer  pres¬ 
sure  which  they  encounter.  Thus  there  is  really  no  legal  prob¬ 
lem  involved  but  the  sole  question  is  one  of  business  policy. 

Whether  as  a  matter  of  policy  canners  should  formulate  a 
standard  contract  for  their  own  use  and  use  it  and  it  alone  in 
selling,  or  whether  they  should  feel  free  to  modify  their  contract 
form,  or  add  to  it,  in  a  particular  case,  is  probably  something  for 
individual  decision.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  in  the 
event  of  any  inquiry  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  the  regu¬ 
lar  use  of  a  standard  form  of  contract  will  certainly  afford  a 
high  degree  of  protection.  For  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
investigates  a  charge  of  discrimination  against  a  particular  can- 
ner  and  the  investigation  discloses  that  virtually  every  sale, 
future  or  spot,  by  that  canner  represents  a  separate  deal,  with 
separate  prices,  terms,  deliveries,  etc.,  the  tendency  to  find  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices  will  be  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a 
canner  who  regularly  uses  a  single  form  which  he  does  not 
modify  for  particular  transactions. 

3.  The  second,  and  probably  the  most  vital,  difficulty  in  re¬ 
spect  to  contracts  is  the  occasional  failure  to  enforce  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  terms.  Probably  the  most  penetrating  com¬ 
ment  which  your  Committe  has  recived  is  a  letter  which  con¬ 
cludes  that  “a  contract  is  only  as  good  as  the  man  who  makes 
it.”  This  cuts  both  ways  and  applies  to  both  the  canner  and  the 
buyer. 

To  a  considerable  extent  cuiTent  difficulties  in  respect  to  con¬ 
tracts  may  be  attributed  to  economic  changes  in  the  methods  of 
distribution  of  food  products.  But  within  the  limits  of  action 
afforded  by  existing  methods  of  distribution,  your  committee 
believes  that  many  of  the  alleged  evils  can  be  remedied  by  the 
development  of  an  understanding  among  buyers  and  sellers  that 
a  contract  is  not  a  mere  memorandum  of  a  sale  but  that  its 
terms  and  conditions  are  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Your  commit¬ 
tee  believes  that  the  present  time  offers  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  the  industry  to  be  educated  to  the  belief  that  stability  in 
the  marketing  of  canned  foods  can  best  be  promoted  by  vigorous 
adherence  to  contract  commitments. 

4.  Your  committee  is  satisfied  that  it  is  unnecessary  and 
probably  undesirable  to  attempt  to  evolve  any  standard  form  of 
contract  for  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole.  To  begin  with, 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  vary  somewhat  even  though  the 
Uniform  Sales  Act  has  been  widely  enacted  into  law.  Practices 
vary  in  localities  and  in  respect  to  particular  commodities.  For 
example,  the  problems  incident  to  the  merchandising  of  canned 
fruits  from  the  Pacific  Coast  are  peculiar  to  that  locality,  and 
it  is  perhaps  best  that  contract  forms  for  such  products  be 
evolved  locally.  Similarly,  it  is  probably  unnecessary  in  many 
cases  for  complicated  contract  forms  to  be  employed. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  your  committee  recommends 
to  the  Board  that  where  standard  contract  forms  are  deemed  de¬ 
sirable  in  any  particular  area  or  for  any  particular  commodity, 
standard  contract  forms,  within  the  limits  permitted  by  law,  be 
formulated  by  regional  or  commodity  groups.  Your  committee 
further  recommends  that  the  Association  through  its  staff  and 
counsel  afford  to  such  regional  or  commodity  groups  full  cooper¬ 
ation  and  all  necessary  assistance  in  the  construction  of  such 
standard  forms.  To  this  end,  it  might  be  desirable  to  suggest 
that  each  regional  and  commodity  group  appoint  a  committee 
to  assemble  the  contracts  used  in  the  sale  of  canned  foods  in 
such  area  or  commodity  group,  compile  the  suggestions  concern¬ 
ing  changes  deemed  to  be  desirable,  and  evolve  a  recommended 
standard  form.  It  seems  necessary  to  suggest  the  caution  that 
any  agreements  concerning  price,  discounts,  freight  allowances, 
or  any  other  term  of  sale  which  is  a  substantial  element  in  price, 
may  involve  violations  of  the  State  and  Federal  anti-trust  laws. 
Consequently,  discussions  by  such  regional  or  commodity  groups 
should  be  limited  to  consideration  of  contract  forms  alone  and 
should  not  embrace  any  specific  term  or  terms  to  be  included  in 
such  forms. 

5.  Your  committee  recommends  the  adoption  by  all  canners, 
and  the  inclusion  in  standard  forms  recommended  by  regional  or 
commodity  groups,  of  certain  provisions  which  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Conference  Committee.  In  addition,  your  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  to  the  Board  that  it  authorize  the  canner 
members  of  the  Conference  Committee  to  bring  before  that  com¬ 


mittee  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible  secure  the  approval  of 
certain  other  standard  forms  which  it  seems  desirable  to  make 
uniform  throughout  the  industry. 

The  provisions  already  approved  by  the  Canners  Conference 
Committee,  the  adopition  of  which  is  urged,  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  use  of  an  optional  method  whereby  the  canner  either 
guarantees  his  products  again  all  losses  by  swells  and  spoilage, 
or  makes  an  allowance  “in  lieu  of  normal  swells.”  Under  this 
method,  swells  are  deemed  to  be  abnormal  only  when  they  are 
more  than  double  the  amount  allowed  on  a  percentage  basis  in 
the  contract.  The  details  of  the  Conference  Committee  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  percentage  allowances  in  lieu  of  normal 
swells  are  contained  in  a  bulletin  circulated  by  the  Association 
on  August  26th,  1936.  Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
attention  of  all  canners  again  be  called  to  this  bulletin. 

(b)  The  Conference  Committee  has  approved  the  principles 
of  pro-rata  delivery  in  the  event  of  pack  failure.  Your  commit¬ 
tee  recommends  that  where  a  contract  contains  a  pro-rata  clause, 
it  also  contain  a  provision  substantially  as  follows: 

“If  seller  shall  deliver  less  than  75  per  cent,  buyer  may  require 
seller  to  produce  a  certificate  from  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  (or  any  State  or  commodity  association  may  be  named 
where  such  association  is  authorized  to  and  is  willing  to  under¬ 
take  this  service),  justifying  such  delivery,  which  certificate 
shall  be  a  justification  and  shall  release  the  seller  from  all  fur¬ 
ther  obligations  on  account  of  short  delivery.” 

(c)  The  Conference  Committee  has  also  approved  a  standard 
form  of  clause  relating  to  additional  State  of  Federal  excise 
taxes.  The  use  of  this  clause  is  recommended.  It  reads  : 

“In  addition  to  the  price  stated  herein  buyer  agrees  to  pay  or 
to  reimburse  seller  for  the  amount  by  which  the  cost  to  seller  of 
performance  hereof  on  merchandise  undelivered  under  this  con¬ 
tract  shall  be  increased  by  any  Federal  or  State  excise  taxes  that 
may  be  imposed  by  any  legislation  enacted  after  the  date  hereof, 
or  seller  may  increase  the  price  stated  herein  to  the  extent  of 
such  increase  in  cost.  The  seller  agrees  to  reduce  the  price 
herein  to  the  extent  of  any  decrease  in  cost  to  the  seller  of  per¬ 
formance  hereof  on  merchandise  undelivered  under  this  contract 
resulting  from  the  repeal  or  reduction  after  the  date  hereof  of 
any  Federal  or  State  excise  taxes,  or  to  reimburse  the  buyer  to 
the  extent  of  such  decrease  in  cost  on  account  of  tax  refunds 
actually  received  by  seller  as  the  result  of  the  repeal  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  any  such  Federal  or  State  excise  taxes.” 

In  addition,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  various  re¬ 
gional  and  commodity  group  contract  committees  suggest  addi¬ 
tions  to  this  clause  in  the  event  of  new  legislation  or  regulation 
seeking  to  impose  specific  burdens  which  will  directly  increase 
the  cost  of  production  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  foreseen  at 
the  time  the  contract  is  entered  into. 

(d)  The  Conference  Committee  has  also  approved  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  arbitration  and  your  committee  recommends  that  there 
be  included  in  all  contracts  a  standard  clause  reading  substan¬ 
tially  as  follows: 

“Any  controversy  arising  out  of  this  contract  shall  be  settled 
by  arbitration  in  (central  cities  to  be  specified  by  the  canner  in 
his  individual  contract  form).  In  the  absence  of  agreement  by 
the  parties,  arbitration  shall  be  held  in  the  specified  city  nearest 
to  the  point  where  the  goods  are  located.  Arbitrations  shall  be 
held  before  and  under  the  rules  of  existing  joint  arbitration 
boards  approved  by  the  National  Canners  Association  The  ar¬ 
bitrators  shall  assess  the  costs  of  arbitration  and  the  decision 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties,  who  hereby  agree 
to  comply  therewith.  No  unimportant  variation  in  the  execution 
of  this  contract  shall  constitute  basis  for  a  claim.  Each  party 
agrees  that  a  judgment  of  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
and  for  the  district  within  which  the  award  was  made  shall  be 
entered  upon  the  award  made,  but  the  State  Courts  shall  have 
sole  jurisdiction  of  enforcing  this  agreement  to  arbitrate  and 
any  arbitration  award  in  all  cases  in  which  the  United  States 
District  Court  shall  not  have  jurisdiction.” 

The  provisions  which  your  committee  recommends  that  the 
Board  submit  to  the  Canners  Conference  Committee  for  expedi¬ 
tious  approval  are  the  following: 

(a)  Provisions  permitting  the  canner  to  withhold  shipment  if 
the  buyer’s  credit  becomes  impaired,  or  if  he  becomes  bankrupt, 
or  if  the  past  due  bills  have  not  been  paid.  It  is  certainly  good 
business  practice  to  include  this  provision  in  any  sales  contract. 
A  suggested  form  follows: 
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CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  Complete  Line  For  ALL  Vegetables 


PEAS 


SPLIT  LOAD  REGRADER 

The  only  srader  THAT  SPLITS  THE 
LOAD,  THEN  REGRADES  IT  (a 
special  patented  feature).  The  smaller 
sizes  are  sraded  out  first,  then  the  larser 
sizes  are  resraded  for  the  smaller  sizes, 
and  finally  graded  for  their  own  respect¬ 


PIPE  BLANCHER 

The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  PIPE 
BLANCHER  and  WASHER  answers  the 
question  of  a  Blancher  free  from  bacteria 
contamination.  All  tubes,  pump,  valves 
can  be  STERILIZED  at  high  pressure,  kill¬ 
ing  all  bacteria.  Can  be  arranged  to 
suit  ANY  length  time  blanch  and  ANY 
reasonable  floor  space. 


HYDRAULIC  ELEVATOR 
AND  WASHER 

Washes  and  Con¬ 
veys  ANY  DIS¬ 
TANCE,  ANY 
HEIGHT,  at  ANY 
CAPACITY,  either 
vertical  or  horizon¬ 
tal.  All  piping  and 
pump  can  be  STER¬ 
ILIZED  at  boiler 
steam  pressure. 


CORN 


CORN  SILKER 

The  ONLY  Corn  Silker  in  which  the 
wires  are  AUTOMATICALLY  CLEAN¬ 
ED  with  WATER  sprays.  Silking  wires 
cleaned  every  3  minutes  AUTOMATI¬ 
CALLY  on  the  opposite  side  to  where 
corn  is  discharged  from  the  machine.  Each 
wire  is  thoroughly  cleaned  before  using 


DOUBLE  BATCH  MIXER 
The  ONLY  Batch  Mixer  that  mixes  with 
OSCILLATING  MOTION  paddles,  pre¬ 
venting  scorch  or  burn,  assuring  corn  of  the 
same  consistency  to  the  last  bit  discharged. 


ROD  REEL  WASHER 

Two  types,  one  for  Corn  on  the  cob  and 
one  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Heavy  wire 
rod  reel  with  heavy  water  sprays,  giving 
corn  a  gentle  "rubbing"  action  removes 
silks,  black,  etc. 


TOMATOES 
&  JUICE 


ROLLER  WASH,  SORT  &  SCALDER 

Also  a  development  by  our  Company 
but  has  only  gone  into  favor  in  the  last 
few  years.  Built  with  either  STEEL  or 
BRONZE  rollers  in  several  widths,  any 
desired  length. 


CONTINUOUS  TUBULAR  HEATER 

All  Stainless  Steel  or  Nickel.  Tubu¬ 
lar  Heaters  are  AUTOMATICALLY 
controlled,  the  food  cannot  burn  on  these 
heater^  ends  are  removable  for  cleaning. 
CONTINUOUS  and  AUTOMATIC  for 
any  capacity  desired. 


siiKS,  oiacK,  etc. 

If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  ask  us,  we  have  it. 


COMBINATION  CRUSHER  AND  PUMP 

This  combination  of  Chopper  or  Crush¬ 
er  and  Pump  has  proven  very  successful 
on  Tomatoes,  Apples,  and  *like  foods. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  Stainless  Steel  where 
food  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal. 
Built  either  combination  as  shown,  or 
separately;  belt  or  motor  driven. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


Wealtm  General  Agents 
Dalton  B.  Chapman 
155  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco, 
California 


HAPNAN 


CANNING^  MACHINERY 

J!  Single  tMtmJt  Complete  Canning  Kanf 


Northwest  Agents 

Duncan  Equipment  and  Supply  Co. 
3150  Elliott  Avenue 
Seattle,  Washington 
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“If  during  the  life  of  this  agreement  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  buyer  becomes  impaired,  or  payments  from  buyer 
are  past  due,  cash  payment  in  advance  with  regular  discount 
may  be  demanded  by  seller  before  shipments  are  made.” 

(b)  Where  commodities  are  sold  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  it  is  likewise 
good  business  practice  to  provide  that  the  risk  of  loss  or  damage 
is  on  the  buyer  after  delivery  to  carrier  and  issuance  of  clean 
bill  of  lading.  Under  the  Carmack  amendment,  the  buyer  is  in 
as  good  a  position  to  recover  from  the  carrier  as  is  the  shipper, 
and  it  is  customary  in  most  sales  contracts  to  include  such  a 
provision.  A  suggested  form  follows: 

“Notwithstanding  shipped  to  seller’s  order  or  other  method 
of  shipment,  goods  are  at  risk  of  buyer  from  and  after  delivery 
to  carrier,  and  buyer  assumes  all  responsibility  for  shortage, 
loss,  delay,  or  damage  in  transit  upon  issuance  to  seller  by  car¬ 
rier  of  clean  bill  of  lading  (in  “received  for  shipment”  form)  or 
equivalent  form  of  shipping  receipt.” 

(c)  A  uniform  provision  concerning  the  form  of  guarantee 
under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  This  subject  has  been 
before  the  Conference  Committee  but  no  agreement  has  thus  far 
been  reached.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  following 
form  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  Committee: 

“Seller  guarantees  that  all  articles  of  food  sold  under  this  con¬ 
tract  shall  not  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto;  provided,  however,  that  the  seller  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  against  such  goods  becoming  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  amended,  after  sale  by  rea¬ 
son  of  causes  beyond  seller’s  control;  and  provided  also,  that 
seller  shall  be  relieved  from  responsibility  for  misbranding  when 
goods  are  not  shipped  under  seller’s  labels  or  brands.  Buyer 
undertakes  to  save  seller  from  any  liability  arising  out  of  ship¬ 
ment  under  buyer’s  labels  or  brands.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Chairman. 

Committee:  E.  E.  Chase  (represented  by  Preston  McKinney), 
Walter  L.  Graefe,  F.  A.  Harding,  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  C.  E.  Lind¬ 
sey,  Harry  E.  MacConaughey  (represented  by  C.  C.  Cadagan), 
K.  K.  Mayer,  R.  C.  Pauls,  George  E.  Sanders,  A.  F,  Schroder, 
E.  S.  Thorne,  E.  F.  Trego,  C.  M.  Walters,  H.  A.  White. 

Not  Present:  Porter  S.  Lucas,  W.  A.  Miskimen,  F.  A.  Stare. 

January  22,  1937. 

MR.  KRIMENDAHL  (Continuing) :  You  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  evolve  the  standard  con¬ 
tract  that  would  cover  all  items  that  are  now  being  packed  from 
coast  to  coast,  such  items  as  fish,  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
It  would  be  impossible,  gentlemen^  to  do  that  and  have  the  con¬ 
tract  apply  the  country  over.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  a  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  for  this  or  any  group  to  recommend  certain 
specific  label  allowances,  discount  terms,  shipping  terms  or  any¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  price. 

In  the  contracts  examined,  there  were  practically  none  found 
that  embodied  such  terms  as  “Subject  to  approval  of  price,” 
“Guaranteed  against  general  market  price,”  or  other  clauses 
that  have  been  in  controvery  and  have  caused  most  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  canners  have  had.  It  was  found  that  almost  all 
contracts  examined  represented  a  form  of  a  valid  sale  if  the  can- 
ner  making  that  contract  would  care  to  enforce  it.  The  con¬ 
tracts  could  have  been  enforced  in  practically  any  State.  This 
committee  has,  however,  adopted  some  general  ideas  that  can  be 
incorporated  in  any  contract  the  country  over  and  which  your 
committee  think  should  be  included  in  a  general  sales  contract 
form  to  strengrthen  it. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  if  any  State  or  regional  commodity 
group  care  to  work  on  a  general  contract  form  and  prepare  it, 
and  desire  further  information  than  the  clauses  we  are  going 
to  suggest,  N.  C.  A.  will  be  glad  to  give  them  what  help  and 
advice  they  can. 

We  have  adopted  the  following,  which  have  already  been  be¬ 
fore  the  Conference  Committee  and  have  been  approved  by  the 
various  wholesale  grocery  committees;  We  have  adopted  a  clause 


with  reference  to  swells.  We  have  adopted  one  with  reference 
to  pro  rata  delivery.  We  have  adopted  a  clause  with  reference 
to  taxes.  We  have  adopted  a  clause  with  reference  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  These,  I  understand,  will  all  be  put  out  in  printed  form 
and  you  will  receive  copies,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  your  time 
now  to  read  them.  We  will,  however,  be  glad  to  have  some  dis¬ 
cussion  on  them. 

Your  committee  has  further  adopted  clauses  which  have  been 
recommended  to  the  Conference  Committee  with  the  various 
wholesale  grocery  associations.  These  refer  to  credit  and  ter¬ 
mination  of  shipper’s  responsibility,  and  we  have  added  to  the 
present  pure  food  laws,  which  has  also  been  referred  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee.  I  should  like  to  read  the  addition  to  that 
clause:  “And  provided  also  that  sellers  shall  be  relieved  from 
responsibility  for  misbranding  when  goods  are  not  shipped  under 
seller’s  labels  or  brands.  Buyer  undertakes  to  relieve  seller  from 
any  liability  arising  out  of  shipment  under  buyer’s  labels  or 
brands.” 

Your  committee  have  endeavored  to  give  you  something  worth 
while.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  very  difficult  to  evolve  something 
standard  as  to  terms  and  general  conditions  on  these  laws.  We 
feel  that  any  canner  or  any  association  can  take  the  recommen¬ 
dations  we  have  made,  embody  the  seller’s  own  terms,  and  have 
a  good,  valid  contract. 

If  there  are  any  questions  on  this,  we  shall  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  them.  Thank  you. 


PRESIDENT  ORR:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  wish  to  express 
the  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  Association  for  the  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  work,  and  great  amount  of  energy  and  time,  which 
was  expended  by  this  committee  on  this  work.  I  think  we  are 
under  particular  obligation  to  say  this  in  this  respect  because 
we  have  a  great  many  standing  committees,  and  we  have  a  great 
many  committees  which  are  appointed  for  a  specific  purpose, 
the  obligations  of  which  are  not  onerous  and  which  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  great  amount  of  time.  But  I  do  want  to  mention  spe¬ 
cifically  the  service  of  this  committee  and  point  out  to  you  that 
the  Association  was  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
tremendous  interest  in  this  question.  It  was  not  in  any  sense 
local.  We  had  great  sympathy  with  that  thought,  and  when  it 
became  evident  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  appoint  a 
committee  which  would  study  this  matter,  we  had  to  be  very 
careful  to  appoint  the  best  committee  it  was  possible  to  appoint. 

As  you  will  recall,  last  August  there  was  convened  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  this  Association  in  this  hotel,  to  which  were 
invited  representatives  of  the  other  geographical  groups  and 
areas  for  a  consideration  of  the  recently  enacted  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act.  At  that  time  there  was  appointed,  under  authority 
granted  by  the  Board  to  the  President,  a  committee  which  was 
designated  as  the  Trade  Practice  Committee.  Then  again  we 
sensed  the  grave  responsibility  which  devolved  upon  us,  because 
we  were  then  being  placed  in  the  position  of  naming  men  whose 
obligation  it  would  be  to  evolve  rules  which  might  be  acceptable 
to  this  industry  and  which  we  hoped  might  be  approved  and 
accepted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  so  that  there  would 
be  definite  rules  of  action  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  our  business. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  that  appointment,  we  felt 
there  was  no  better  manner  in  which  we  could  serve  than  to  ap¬ 
point  the  gentleman  whom  you,  as  members  of  this  industry, 
had  elected  as  your  Code  Committee,  and  that  was  the  policy 
which  was  followed. 

I  again  wish  to  state  that  I  know  of  no  committee  that  has 
worked  harder,  and  given  more  freely  of  their  energies  and 
abilities,  than  this  committee,  and  I  also  wish  to  state  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  work  which  was  done  on  this  by  our  general  counsel 
that  I  know  of  no  subject  which  has  occupied  their  time  and 
attention  to  a  greater  extent.  I,  therefore,  feel  it  is  fitting  that 
we  should  do  a  little  more  than  merely  recognize  the  service  of 
this  committee.  We  should  commend  and  congratulate  them  for 
the  very  fine  constructive  and  thoroughgoing  piece  of  work  they 
have  done.  I  think  we  should  appreciate  the  soundness  of  their 
conclusions. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
January  27,  1937 

The  third  general  session  of  the  convention  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  convened  at  ten-fifty  o’clock,  Mr.  Orr 
i  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  The  convention  will  come  to  order. 

The  first  order  of  business  this  morning,  although  it  is  not 
on  the  formal  program,  will  be  a  report  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Emergency  Committee  which  was  appointed  yesterday  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fiood  situation.  Mr.  Shaffer,  will  you  give  us  a  re¬ 
port  on  that,  please? 

MR.  SHAFFER:  The  Committee  has  had  two  or  three  meet¬ 
ings  trying  to  set  up  a  temporary  organization  and  getting  data 
together  concerning  not  only  the  procurement  of  canned  foods 
but  the  distribution  of  same.  The  distribution  will  be  made  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  American  Red  Cross.  I  will  ask  that  the  sev¬ 
eral  State  secretaries  contact  each  and  every  canner  in  their 
States  and  get  from  them  what  they  wish  to  contribute.  These 
goods  will  be  taken  to  a  central  point  and  then  delivered  to  Mr. 
Campbell  at  National  Headquarters  in  Washington  and  he  will 
turn  them  over  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 

I  might  state  that  all  merchandise  will  be  transported  free  of 
charge  by  the  railroads.  There  has  already  been  a  lot  of  mer¬ 
chandise  contributed  and  I  might  say  that  anyone  displaying 
merchandise  at  this  convention  can  leave  it  here  and  it  will  also 
be  turned  over  to  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  the  commodity  may  be  so  long  as  it  is  edible. 

I  am  sure  each  and  every  canner  will  receive  from  his  own 
State  organization  a  report  concerning  the  activities  of  this 
Committee — ^the  distribution  of  the  goods,  what  we  are  receiv¬ 
ing,  and  so  forth. 

The  Committee  will  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  we  may 
call  upon  you  to  help  in  your  respective  territories  to  get  these 
goods  together.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  duty  that  must  be  per¬ 
formed  without  pay  or  national  advertising  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form.  We  feel  that  must  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  picture 
because  these  goods  are  for  people  who  are  hungry  and  in  dire 
need.  That  is  all  I  have  to  report. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  Secretary  of  this 
Committee,  has  something  to  report. 


FRANK  CHAPMAN 
Berlin-Chapman  Co. 
Berlin,  Wis. 


the  feasibility  and  applicability  of  the  Marketing  Agreements 
for  our  industry.  I  remember  a  great  many  amusing  incidents 
with  respect  to  the  ordeals  which  we  underwent  at  that  time 
and  I  am  sure  he  recalls  a  good  many  also. 

Mr.  Tapp  first  came  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1920.  Subsequently  for  a  number  of  years  he 
was  Secretary  to  the  New  England  Research  Council.  He  was 
called  back  to  the  Government  service  in  Washington  with  the 
setting  up  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and 
in  1936  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Administrator.  I  think 
those  of  us  who  have  that  feeling  of  companionship  with  him 
are  very  proud  of  this  fine  promotion  and  we  certainly  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  him.  He  was  also  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice-President  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor¬ 
poration,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  the  Agricultural 
Drought  Committee,  and  until  recently  Director  of  Division  of 
Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements  in  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration.  He  has  attended  many  of  our  meet¬ 
ings,  both  regional  and  national,  and  I  am  sure  he  needs  no 
further  introduction. 


MR.  CAMPBELL:  All  I  can  add  is  to  merely  fill  in  a  few  of 
the  details.  I  might  say  that  the  distribution  of  the  goods  will 
be  handled  through  the  National  Canners  Association’s  office  in 
Washington,  in  cooperation  with  the  various  Federal  agencies 
who  have  otfered  to  assist  us  in  this  connection,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  will  aid  in  the  distribution.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  we  are  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Tapp  with  us  at  this  time 
since  he  is  in  a  position  to  offer  his  assistance,  and  has  been 
helpful  to  your  Committee  in  enabling  us  to  contact  the  proper 
persons  who  can  give  the  authority  to  place  WPA  trucks  at  our 
disposal  to  collect  these  goods. 

It  was  thought  by  your  Committee  that  the  problem  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  contributions,  and  assembling  the  information  as  to  the 
location  and  the  amount  of  goods,  could  best  be  handled  by  the 
State  Associations  as  they  understand  the  local  situation  much 
better  than  we.  Therefore,  we  are  now  asking  the  various  State 
Associations  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  getting  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  canners  in  their  States  the  information  regarding  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  the  amount  of  contributions,  who  will  in  turn  send  it 
to  our  office  in  Washington  to  be  carried  on  from  that  point. 
The  State  secretaries  are  receiving  a  notice  of  this  in  a  letter 
outlining  the  whole  plan  of  distribution. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  This  Committee  is  functioning  in  a  very 
effective  manner  regarding  this  flood  situation  and  they  are  very 
closely  in  touch  with  all  developments. 

Our  principal  speaker  this  morning  is  a  gentleman  who  is  very 
well  known  to  the  canning  industry  and,  I  think  I  might  presume 
to  say,  intimately  known  to  a  great  many  of  us  who  labored  dili¬ 
gently  in  the  earlier  days  when  we  were  giving  consideration  to 


Mr.  Tapp  will  address  us  on  the  subject,  “Some  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  canner-grower  relations.” 

MR.  JESSE  W.  TAPP:  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying 
just  a  word  about  the  flood  relief  matter  which  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed  a  few  moments  ago.  It  is  a  serious  situation,  of  course, 
and  probably  some  of  you  may  see  so  many  reports  in  the 
papers  about  what  so  many  agencies  are  doing  to  help  out  that 
you  may  get  the  idea  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  do 
your  part. 

The  Federal  Government  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to 
divert  surplus  food  supplies  under  its  control  into  the  flood 
areas,  but  as  most  of  you  know,  surpluses  in  recent  years,  that 
is  in  the  last  eighteen  months  particularly,  have  not  been 
general  in  character  and  therefore  we  find  ourselves  not  in 
possession  of  such  quantities  of  surplus  products  as  we  had 
last  year  or  the  year  before.  So  I  am  sure  the  necessity  for 
the  groups  here  doing  their  part  is  very  great  indeed.  I  will 
have  something  to  say  a  little  later  about  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  the  canners  and  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  informally 
some  aspects  of  this  problem  of  canner-grower  relations  and 
some  of  the  problems  related  to  the  work  that  we  are  doing 
which  has  some  relationship  to  the  activities  of  the  canning 
industry. 

Mr.  Tapp  continued  his  address  by  reading  his  prepared 
paper. 
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Some  Aspects  of  the  Problem  of  Canner — Grower 
Relations 

Summary  op  Address  by  Jesse  W.  Tapp 
Assistant  Administrator,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration 


During  the  past  decade  farmers  and  the  handlers  and 
processors  of  food  products  have  had  to  deal  with  rapidly 
changing  conditions,  extremes  of  huge  surpluses  accumulated 
during  the  depression  and  then  shortages  resulting  from  two 
widespread  and  devastating  droughts,  wide  fluctuations  in  the 
buying  power  of  domestic  consumers  and  troublesome  restric¬ 
tions  on  established  foreign  outlets. 

You  are  no  doubt  all  too  familiar  with  the  variety  of  problems 
which  you  and  the  growers  of  products  for  canning  have 
encountered  as  a  result  of  these  rapidly  changing  conditions. 
Some  of  you  perhaps,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  optimism 
prevailing  with  reference  to  the  new  season,  would  prefer  to 
forget  most  of  these  problems  as  being  merely  incidental  to  the 
depression  through  which  you  believe  we  have  now  safely  passed. 
The  very  dramatic,  real  and  economically  painful  experiences 
of  the  past  decade,  however,  do  serve  to  illustrate  the  ever 
increasing  interdependence  of  those  vitally  concerned  with  the 
food  canning  business,  the  farmers  as  growers  of  raw  products, 
the  canners  as  processors  of  these  products,  and  the  public  as 
consumers.  One  of  the  results  of  the  widespread  droughts  of 
1934  and  1936  has  been  an  increasing  public  realization  of  the 
vital  part  played  by  the  canning  industry  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  continuously  adequate  food  supply.  Also  the  experiences 
of  recent  years  have  brought  to  growers,  canners  and  the  public 
a  greater  realization  of  the  need  for  a  reasonable  stability  in 
prices,  incomes,  costs,  volume  of  production  and  other  factors. 
This  should  not  and  cannot  be  a  type  of  stability  which  stifles 
progress,  the  development  of  new  products,  new  methods  of 
production,  processing  or  distribution  but  rather  a  stability 
based  upon  a  more  deliberate  consideration  of  and  action  with 
respect  to  matters  in  which  growers,  canners  and  the  public 
have  a  fairly  common  interest. 

The  phenomena  of  over-expanded  acreage,  excessive  packs, 
declining  prices,  heavy  inventory  losses,  etc.,  are  familiar  to 
most  canners.  The  impact  of  these  circumstances  upon  growers 
as  well  as  upon  canners  is  also  well  known.  I  have  no  illusions 
with  respect  to  the  difliculties  which  face  canners  in  their 
attempts  to  grapple  with  this  problem,  either  as  individuals  or 
as  a  group.  At  the  same  time,  I  doubt  whether  in  the  long  run 
the  canners  can  afford  to  leave  the  problem  entirely  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  processes  of  economic  attrition  which  periodically 
eliminate  groups  of  growers  and  canners,  temporarily  at  least, 
from  active  participation  in  the  food  canning  business.  Many 
who  subscribe  enthusiastically  to  the  doctrine  of  “survival  of 
the  fittest”  often  fail  to  recognize  that  too  frequently  the  unfit 
or  least  fit  survive  also  by  the  process  of  reorganization  or 
bankruptcy  only  to  become  more  troublesome  than  before. 

As  a  next  step  in  dealing  with  the  ever  recurring  cycle  of 
over-expansion,  it  is  suggested  that  growers  and  canners  could 
well  afford  to  give  more  attention  to  the  collection  and  use  of 
more  accurate  and  more  timely  facts  as  a  basis  for  keeping 
their  operations  on  a  more  stable  basis.  Incidentally,  because 
of  your  large  expenditures  for  cans,  labor,  equipment,  and  ma¬ 
terials,  other  than  those  bought  direct  from  growers,  canners 
usually  have  a  larger  financial  interest  in  this  problem  than 
have  the  growers.  At  best  the  inherent,  unavoidable  speculative 
risks  in  the  growing  and  canning  of  food  products  are  quite 
large.  It  would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  minimize  these  risks  as 
much  as  possible  through  a  better  knowledge  upon  the  part 
of  both  growers  and  canners  of  the  facts  as  to  acreage  and 
production  prospects,  prices  to  growers,  prices  on  finished 
products,  stocks  on  hand,  shipments,  etc.  Progress  in  this  field 
is  being  made,  but  more  rapid  progress  would  contribute  toward 
greater  stability  of  operations  and  a  better  understanding  on 
the  part  of  growers  and  canners  of  problems  in  which  they 
have  a  mutual  interest.  Growers  and  canners  alike  are  too 
prone  to  base  their  plans  for  the  season  immediately  ahead 
upon  the  profitableness  of  the  season  just  closed  or  the  level 


of  prices  for  canned  products  at  the  time  of  contracting  acre¬ 
age.  In  the  absence  of  another  drought  or  other  unfavorable 
growing  conditions,  this  procedure  in  1937  may  prove  to  be 
quite  expensive  for  many  vegetable  canners  and  growers  and 
render  more  serious  the  problem  faced  by  them  in  1938. 

Preliminary  data  for  1936  indicate  that  the  general  level  of 
prices  of  vegetables  for  canning  was  at  approximate  parity  with 
the  level  which  prevailed  in  the  pre-depression  period  1924  to 
1929  after  taking  into  account  changes  in  prices  paid  by  farmers. 
Prices  in  some  regions  and  for  some  commodities  were  no  doubt 
below  this  level.  In  general,  however,  the  level  of  prices  to 
growers  and  the  acreages  planted  in  1936  indicate  that  the 
primary  objective  of  growers  and  canners  in  1937  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  stability  of  acreage  and  prices  rather  than  in  a 
further  expansion  of  acreage  which  would  in  all  probability 
mean  lower  prices  and  income  in  1938.  Since  a  large  portion 
of  the  acreage  of  many  vegetables  is  dependent  upon  contracts 
between  canners  and  growers,  the  canners  are  in  a  strong 
position  to  discourage  such  over-expansion. 

Another  matter  in  which  the  growers  and  canners  have  a 
common  interest  and  a  joint  responsibility  is  that  of  the  quality 
of  the  products  used  for  canning.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  this 
subject  because  the  facts  seem  so  obvious.  We  frequently  find, 
however,  that  the  use  of  low  quality  products  at  a  salvage  price 
to  the  grower  becomes  a  very  important  factor  in  establishing 
the  immediate  price  level  of  the  pack  as  a  whole  and  thereby  a 
very  depressing  factor  on  prices  received  by  growers  for  good 
quality  products.  One  of  the  positive  accomplishments  of  the 
California  peach  and  asparagus  growers  and  canners  through 
their  cooperative  programs  of  recent  years  has  been  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  pack  to  a  certain  minimum  quality  of  raw  material. 
Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
varieties  and  qualities  of  raw  products  as  well  as  in  methods 
of  processing  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  methods  of 
storing,  transporting  and  distributing  these  products  in  fresh 
form  are  also  being  continuously  improved  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  growers  and  canners  are  required  to  assure  the  fullest 
development  of  the  canning  branch  of  these  industries.  Growers 
and  canners  and  their  representatives  cannot  afford  to  become 
so  absorbed  in  discussions  of  prices  or  other  contract  terms 
that  they  overlook  the  necessity  for  continued  progress  in  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  raw  products  and  of  the  finished  products 
produced  therefrom. 

It  may  be  well  to  illustrate  some  of  the  problems  involved  in 
canner-grower  relations  by  reference  to  a  program  which  is 
now  under  way  in  an  effort  to  cope  with  a  serious  surplus 
situation  confronting  the  grapefruit  growers  particularly  in 
Florida  and  Texas.  Grapefruit  production  this  season  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  28,383,000  boxes  compared  with  18,308,000  boxes  in 
1935-36  and  an  average  production  of  14,730,000  boxes  for  the 
years  1928  to  1932.  The  shippers  of  grapefruit  in  Florida  are 
operating  under  a  Triple  A  marketing  agreement  and  order 
designed  to  effect  the  orderly  movement  of  fresh  fruit  to  the 
markets.  The  growers  and  shippers  of  Texas  are  developing 
a  similar  agreement  for  that  area. 

Supplementing  these  efforts  of  growers  and  shippers,  the 
Triple  A  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  are 
diverting  large  quantities  of  grapefruit  from  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  by  means  of  purchases  for  donation  to  relief 
agencies.  These  purchases  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
price  of  31  cents  per  field  box  on  the  tree  in  Florida  and  on  a 
similar  basis  in  Texas,  most  of  the  surplus  being  in  these  two 
areas.  The  canners  in  these  states  have  been  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  in  this  surplus  removal  and  price  stabilization  program 
through  purchases  for  canning  on  a  similar  price  basis.  Can¬ 
ners  with  whom  we  have  been  cooperating  have  indicated  that 
this  price  is  a  reasonable  one  which  will  enable  canners  to  pack 
and  sell  the  largest  pack  of  canned  grapefruit  products  on 
record.  Some  canners  have  been  concerned  about  accumulating 
an  inventory  of  canned  products  on  the  basis  of  this  price  for 
fruit  for  fear  that  prices  later  in  the  season  might  enable  other 
canners  to  obtain  a  competitive  inventory  on  the  basis  of  a 
lower  price  level. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  dual  objective  of  protecting  the 
growers  and  providing  an  expanded  future  outlet  for  grape¬ 
fruit  products  we  have  agreed  to  purchase  a  substantial  quan¬ 
tity  of  canned  grapefruit  juice  for  relief  distribution.  Time  of 
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Ololnnial  Am^rtra  nnh 

The  Spirit  of  Colonial  America  has  left  its  imprint  on  many  of  the  products  of  Twentieth 
Century  America,  with  a  heritage  too,  reflecting  strongly  on  Fruits  and  Berries,  parti¬ 
cularly  Cherries.  In  Conunemoration  of  those  times  we  celebrate 

National  CHERRY  Week 

FEBRUARY  15th  -  22nd 


He  said  “/  cannot  tell  a  lie — ” 
These  sturdy  words  will  never  die. 


Conserve  your  energies— JFTij  Pack  Entirely  by  Hand? 


When  a  substantial  reduction  in  operating  cost  is  possible  with  a  MASTER  BUILT 


HANSEN  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  FILLER. 


A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS 

CHERRY  CONSERVE 
CHERRY  CAKE 
CHERRY  PIE 
CHERRY  BOUNCE 
CHERRY  NUT  SALAD 
CHERRY  COCKTAIL 
CHERRY  SOUP 
CHERRY  MOLD 
CHERRY  ICE 
CHERRY  WINE 
CHERRY  MARMALADE 
CHERRY  GLAZE 
CHERRY  FLUFF 
CHERRY  PUDDING 
CHERRY  JELLO 


FOR  CHERRY  WEEK 

CHERRY  WITH  BAKED  HAM 
CHERRY  ROAST  FOWL 
CHERRY  SHORTCAKE 
CHERRY  PUDDING 
CHERRY  SNOW 
CHERRY  LAYER  CAKE 
CHERRY  SPONGE  CAKE 
CHERRY  TARTLETS 
CHERRY  CREAM  FILLING 
CHERRY  FROSTING 
CHERRY  CHARLOTTE 
CHERRY  SUNDAE 
CHERRY  WITH  COOKED  RICE 
CHERRY  COMPOTE 
CHERRY  TAPIOCA 


Many  other  luscious  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  filled  with 
this  machine.  Furnished  with 
adjustable  filling  hopper  if 
desired,  then  gravity  does 
95%  of  the  job.  Recessed 
Bowl  of  stainless  steel  can  be 
easily  changed  for  many  sizes 
of  cans. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


California  RepresentatiTe: 

KING  SALES  ft  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 


Intermonntain  Representative : 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
1955  Ist  Avenne  Sooth,  Seattle,  Washington 
Also  905  First  SeenrH;  Bank  Bldg.,  Ogden,  Utah 


Wisconsin  Early  Sweet 

PEA  CANNERS !  This  fine  variety  will  put  quality  into  your 
cans  and  profits  into  your  canning  operations.  Your  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  have  compared  it  with 
other  varieties  in  their  yield  and  canning  trials.  Ask  them 
about  it’s  place  in  your  planting  schedule.  Among  its  desir¬ 
able  characteristics — 

★  60  Days  to  Canning  ★  30  Inch  Vine 
★  100%  Wilt  Resistance 
★  Excellent  Yields  of  Sweet  Tender  Peas 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Seed  Peas  for  Canning  and  Freezing 
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JESSE  W.  TAPP 
Assistant  Administrator 
Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration 


delivery  and  the  quantity  purchased  will  be  adjusted  so  that 
canners  will  not  be  required  to  purchase  fruit  for  canning  for 
relief  use  if  such  fruit  is  not  available  at  the  minimum  price 
of  31  cents  per  field  box  on  the  tree.  This  latter  provision  is 
designed  to  avoid  a  situation  wherein  canners  might  be  unable 
to  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  fruit  for  their  regular  canning 
operations  because  of  the  necessity  of  purchasing  fruit  for  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
expand  purchases  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  in  order 
to  prevent  a  situation  from  developing  in  which  some  canners 
might  be  able  to  obtain  a  substantial  portion  of  their  pack  on 
the  basis  of  a  price  level  significantly  lower  than  that  prevailing 
during  the  peak  of  the  canning  season. 

The  seriousness  of  the  grapefruit  surplus  problem  this  season 
and  prospects  for  future  years  require  extensive  measures  to 
meet  the  situation.  In  this  case,  it  appears  that  a  surplus 
removal  program  which  provides  for  the  utilization  of  a  part  of 
the  surplus  in  either  fresh  or  canned  form  by  consumers  who 
would  otherwise  not  be  consumers  of  grapefruit  in  significant 
quantities  in  any  form  is  the  most  effective  means  of  supplement¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  growers  and  shippers  and  canners  in  the 
orderly  marketing  of  the  crop. 

By  Section  32  of  the  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  August,  1935,  Congress  appropriated  each  year  an 
amount  equal  to  30  per  cent  of  the  customs  revenues  for  the 
preceding  year  for  the  encouragement  of  the  exportation  and 
domestic  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products. 
In  dealing  with  a  number  of  serious  agricultural  surplus  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  past  four  years,  it  has  been  found  more  feasible  to 
divert  the  surplus,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  relief  agencies  and  thereby 
expand  domestic  consumption  rather  than  to  attempt  to  subsi¬ 
dize  foreign  consumers  by  means  of  export  subsidies  most  of 
which  are  likely  to  be  rendered  ineffective  by  countervailing 
action  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries.  The  grapefruit  surplus 
removal  program  and  a  number  of  similar  programs  are  being 
carried  out  under  Section  32.  All  of  these  programs  must  be 
set  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  benefits  of  the  program  accrue  to 
the  producers.  In  the  case  of  many  canned  products  this  is 
extremely  difficult. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Tapp  said:  What  we  are  really  attempting 
to  do  is  to  convert  surpluses,  which  heretofore  have  meant 
ruination  to  producers,  into  assets  for  the  producers  as  well 
as  to  preserve  those  products  for  consumption.  We  have  all 
been  familiar  with  situations  where  large  quantities  of  products 
of  a  more  or  less  perishable  nature  have  been  lost  purely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  surplus  situation  making  it  unprofitable  for  them 
to  be  utilized.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  future  similar 
situations  will  be  developing  from  year  to  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  situations  where  it  is  possible  by  prompt 


action  to  utilize  the  surpluses  and  have  them  available  for 
effective  use  by  people  who  otherwise  would  be  underfed  and 
undernourished. 

I  think  the  most  dramatic  example  of  that  is  found  in  two 
situations  which  we  have  encountered  in  the  past  two  years. 

In  the  1934  drought  -campaign  the  Federal  Government  was 
faced  with  either  attempting  a  program  which  would  prevent 
the  death  on  the  range  of  some  six  or  seven  million  cattle  or 
allowing  that  to  take  place.  Under  the  appropriation  for 
drought  relief  in  the  Jones-Conway  Act,  it  was  found  possible 
to  have  these  cattle  killed  and  processed  into  canned  beef  for 
relief  distribution.  In  the  spring  of  1936  we  found  ourselves 
distributing  in  the  flood  area  large  supplies  of  canned  beef  which 
were  salvaged  from  the  drought  operations  of  1934;  that  is, 
helping  out  flood  sufferers  with  food  that  was  conserved  from  a 
drought  operation  eighteen  months  earlier. 

At  the  present  time  the  poultry  producers  are  up  against  a 
very  difficult  situation  which  grows  out  of  the  1936  drought 
because  of  high  feed  prices.  At  this  particular  time  we  are 
concerned  about  feed  prices,  and  egg  prices,  upon  future  poultry 
supplies  resulting  in  extremely  high  prices  at  a  later  date.  So 
we  are  trying  to  improve  that  situation  by  purchasing  eggs  on 
the  open  markets,  and  utilizing  those  eggs  largely  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  sufferers  in  the  flood  areas ;  a  type  of  program  which, 
while  it  has  not  been  carried  out  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and 
not  involving  very  large  sums  of  money,  has  given  us  some 
experience  in  utilizing  surpluses  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
as  well  as  to  the  producers. 

Substantial  quantities  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  purchased  on  this  basis  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
grapefruit  juice  program  represents  the  first  progp-am  on  any 
scale  involving  any  canned  fruit  product.  We  are  particularly 
concerned  with  this  program  not  only  because  of  the  situation 
this  year,  but  because  we  are  anxious  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  a  taste  on  the  part  of  some  of  these  consumers  who  are  not 
on  relief  rolls  for  products  which  are  going  to  be  very  plentiful 
in  this  country  for  the  next  decade,  unless  we  have  frost  to 
the  extent  of  killing  the  trees  in  Florida  and  Texas,  because  the 
large  crop  this  year  will  not  be  an  unusual  crop  during  the  next 
ten  years.  We  estimate  the  average  production  over  the  next 
five  years  will  be  higher  than  the  crop  this  year. 

At  the  same  time  in  these  programs  I  would  have  you  realize 
that  we  are  not  attempting  to  maintain  a  high  price  level,  from 
the  standpoint  of  producers’  prices,  but  we  are  attempting  to 
put  a  bottom  on  the  price  level  but  not  at  such  a  level  that 
would  encourage  further  expansion  of  production. 

On  these  programs,  also,  we  are  taking  every  precaution  to 
see  that  the  products  do  not  get  back  into  the  regular  normal 
channels  of  trade.  Every  can  of  grapefruit  juice  will  be 
embossed  on  the  top  “for  relief  use  and  not  to  be  sold,”  and 
through  our  relationships  with  the  various  state  agencies  we 
will  be  able  to  assure  canners  and  others  that  those  products 
will  not  interfere  with  their  trade. 

While  we  are  on  this  general  subject  I  should  like  to  mention 
one  matter  with  reference  to  the  legislation  on  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ments  to  which  Mr.  Orr  referred. 

We  have  been  operating  since  August,  1935,  under  the 
amended  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  which  authorizes  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  dairy 
products;  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  being  exempt.  Because 
of  certain  questions  which  have  been  raised  with  reference  to 
the  relation  of  milk  provisions  of  that  Act,  to  the  old  production 
control  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  which 
was  invalid  because  of  the  Hoosac  Mills  decision,  we  propose  to 
ask  Congress  to  re-enact  the  Marketing  Agreement  provisions  in 
substantially  their  present  form  without  change  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  provisions  either  as  to  content  of 
the  provisions  themselves  or  as  to  their  applicability  to  par¬ 
ticular  commodities.  That  legislation  has  not  gone  forward,  but 
I  am  glad  to  give  you  that  word  in  the  event  you  are  interested. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  first  thought  of  this 
problem  of  canner-grower  relations.  I  find  it  necessary,  as  a 
precautionary  measure  in  dealing  with  growers,  to  become  quite 
pessimistic  when  they  get  too  optimistic  and  to  become  optimistic 
when  they  get  too  pessimistic. 
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BIG  ACREAGES  OF  1935  AND  1936 

I  have  the  feeling  that  there  was  probably  not  sufficient 
general  realization  of  the  size  of  the  acreages  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  1935  and  1936,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
growers  or  on  the  part  of  canners.  I  hope  you  realize  that  if 
we  have  normal  weather  in  1937  that  acreages  similar  to  1935 
and  1936  will  give  very  large  packs  of  most  vegetable  crops. 
And  I  hope  also  that  I  have  not  given  you  the  impression  that 
if  that  happens,  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
is  going  to  find  some  way  to  bail  the  canners  out  of  their 
inventory.  I  will  say  that  we  are  going  to  cooperate  with  the 
canners,  and  the  growers  of  canning  crops,  to  utilize  surpluses 
whenever  we  can.  I  wish  you  would  remember  also  in  the  case 
of  canning  crops  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  this  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reflect  the  benefits  to  the  growers,  and  unless  we  are 
in  a  position  to  show  that  the  growers  will  receive  the  benefits 
from  any  particular  surplus  crop,  we  can  not  under  our  law 
undertake  such  a  program.  So  I  hope  that  the  growers  as  well 
as  the  canners  will  get  their  ideas  centered  upon  stability  in 
prices,  stability  in  acreages  and  income,  rather  than  any 
attempts  to  further  expansion  which  will  inevitably  lead  us  into 
the  type  of  difficulties  which  we  have  experienced  in  the  past 
in  canning  crops,  quite  aside  from  those  more  serious  aspects, 
which  were  incidental  to  the  depression  of  1931  to  1934. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Two  years  ago,  recognizing  the  necessity 
and  desirability  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  mutuality  of 
interest,  the  interdependence  existing  between  grocers,  con¬ 
sumers,  distributors  and  canners,  your  Board  of  Directors 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  committee  to  which  the  title  was 
given  of  “The  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Information,”  whose 
responsibility  was  to  be  directed  to  the  study  of  this  very 
important  question.  Since  the  creation  of  that  committee, 
there  has  served  in  the  capacity  of  Chairmanship  the  gentleman 
whom  I  am  now  very  happy  to  present  to  you,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Information,  also  your  newly 
elected  Vice-President,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
“Progress  of  studies  on  canner-grower  relations.”  Mr.  Mayer. 
(Applause.) 

MR.  KARL  K.  MAYER:  I  appreciate  your  remarks  in  intro¬ 
ducing  me,  and  so  far  as  the  vice-presidency  is  concerned  I  can 
not  help  but  think  of  many  stories  in  connection  with  vice- 
presidents,  but  one  in  particular  that  seemed  to  suit  my  situation 
was  the  man  who  owned  a  dog  and  he  called  him  Vice-President. 
One  of  his  friends  asked  him  why  he  gave  the  dog  such  a  name. 
“Oh,”  he  said,  “all  that  dog  does  is  to  sit  by  the  stove  and 
scratch  fleas.” 

After  a  couple  of  weeks  this  man  was  calling  the  same  dog 
President.  So  his  friend  wanted  to  know  why  he  called  him 
President,  since  just  previously  he  called  him  Vice-President. 
He  said,  “All  he  does  now  is  to  sit  by  the  stove.”  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Mayer  continued  his  address  by  reading  his  prepared 
paper. 


Canner — Grower  Relations 

By  Karl  K.  Mayer 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Informa¬ 
tion,  National  Canners  Association 

The  splendid  address  which  Mr.  Tapp  has  just  given  us 
recited  a  clear  conception  of  the  relationship  between  the 
grower  and  canner.  This  subject  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  canning  industry  itself. 

In  presenting  my  report  for  the  Committee  on  Information 
and  Statistics,  part  of  whose  work  has  to  do  with  this  problem, 
I  should  probably  confine  myself  to  a  cold  recitation  of  facts. 
I  cannot,  however,  resist  an  opportunity  to  divert  from  this 
course,  for  the  relationship  between  canner  and  grower  is  one 
of  the  fundamentally  important  subjects  on  which  the  prosperity 
and  future  of  the  canning  industry  depend. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has  long  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  canner  and  grower  are  partners  in  the  growing, 
canning  and  distribution  of  foods  originating  on  the  farm. 


That  much  is  apparent  to  all.  And  in  October,  1935,  the 
studies  and  work  surrounding  this  relationship  were  crystallized 
into  an  organized  program.  Hence  the  formation  of  this 
Committee. 

There  was  a  mass  of  data  and  information  available  for  the 
Committee’s  consideration,  and  it  was  immediately  recognized 
that  a  broad  field  of  development  and  education  laid  before  us. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  growers  participate  in,  and  at 
least  partly  depend  on,  their  income  from  canners’  crops.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  substantially  as  many  canners  and  stock¬ 
holders  in  canning  institutions  are  dependent  on  the  growers’ 
cooperation  in  producing  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  canner, 
who  in  turn  must  process  and  market  these  commodities.  There¬ 
fore  the  whole  plan  of  growing,  processing  and  marketing  is  a 
circle  of  interdependence.  It  must  be  apparent  and  conclusive 
that  one  group  cannot  prosper  at  one  or  the  other’s  expense. 

A  study  of  charts  of  canning  crops  and  their  relation  to  price 
obtained  by  the  canner  over  a  period  of  years  reveals  again 
that  as  the  canner  prospers,  the  grower  enjoys  an  increased 
income;  and  adversely,  as  the  canner’s  income  decreases  the 
grower  suffers  in  proportion. 

The  canner,  individually  and  collectively,  is  close  to  the 
grower,  and  is  physically  and  economically  a  part  of  agriculture 
and  its  problems.  Canners,  because  of  this,  have  in  their  employ 
scores  of  field  men,  ag^ricultural  experts,  and  departments  de¬ 
voted  to  the  improvement  of  grower  crops.  Your  committee 
in  recognizing  this  condition  has  begun  to  organize  and  assemble 
facts  based  on  data  obtained  from  Government  and  other  un¬ 
impeachable  sources.  This  will  be  the  means  of  a  sounder 
relationship,  a  more  solid  foundation  for  the  future,  so  that  we 
may  be  better  equipped  to  attack  the  problem  of  adjusting  pro¬ 
duction  to  demand  conditions  and  thus  avoid  some  of  the  evils 
from  which  canners  and  growers  have  both  suffered. 

The  work  of  this  Committee  is  national  in  its  scope  and  much 
data  and  material  have  been  assembled  in  the  preparation  of 
booklets  in  such  form  as  could  be  put  to  the  most  practical  use. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  study  of  peas  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  available  after  this  meeting 
to  all  those  interested. 

The  tomato  study  which  was  published  about  a  year  ago  is 
being  completely  revised  and  should  be  ready  for  distribution 
during  the  Spring  months.  In  the  meantime  the  Committee  will 
greatly  appreciate  and  welcome  comments  and  suggestions  for 
improving  the  make-up  of  this  bulletin  in  order  that  it  may  be 
put  to  the  most  practical  and  beneficial  use. 

Material  is  also  being  assembled  for  a  corn  bulletin,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  distribution  sometime  in  the  near 
future. 
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Here  is  the  first  advertisement 
ever  offering  a  Green  Corn  Husk¬ 
ing  Machine,  reproduced  (by 
photo)  as  it  appeared  in  The 
Trade  (now  THE  CANNING 
TRADE)  of  March  3rd,  1893. 
This  busker  was  invented  and 
builtby  Morral  Brothers,  Morral, 
Ohio,  pioneers  in  designing  and 
manufacturing  corn  husking  and 
corn  cutting  machinery. 


THE  FIRST  GREEN  CORN  HUSKING  MACHINE  was 

evolved  from  the  Morral  Dry  Corn  Husking  Machine  for  husking  corn  from 
the  shock  and  used  extensively  today.  Equipped  with  gasoline  engine  it  husks 
up  to  30  bushels  per  hour.  This  caused  canners  to  ask  Morral  Brothers  for  a 
busker  to  husk  green  corn  for  canning  purposes.  The  Morral  Green  Corn 
Husker  is  the  answer.  Many  canners  have  bought  and  used  Morral  Huskers  and 
have  continually  used  the  Morral  Husker  through  its  changes  and  improvements. 
These  improvements  have  kept  ahead  of  competitors  year  by  year. 


THE  1893  MORRAL  HUSKER 


The  Morral  Green  Corn  Husker. 


The  most  successful  Green 
Com  husker  ever  put  upon 
the  market. 


No  Experiment.  Tested 
and  Pronounced  Perfect. 


Write  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices.  Address, 


MORRAL  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  Com  Huskers, 

Morral,  Ohio. 


THE  MORRAL  DRY  CORN  HUSKING  MACHINE 

The  Morral  Dry  Corn  Husking  Machine  is  hitched  behind  a  wagon  and 
moved  from  shock  to  shock.  It  husks  the  corn  and  delivers  it  to  the  wagon 
and  ties  the  fodder  in  bundles.  The  first  and  only  husker  of  this  design  on  the 
market.  The  making  of  an  efficient  corn  cutter  followed  naturally  together  with 
can  labeling  machines  and  other  machinery.  Morral  Brothers  are  among  the 
originators  of  canning  machinery  of  the  better  kind. 

The  Industry  Knows  the  Morral  Machinery 

MORRAL  BROS.,  Morral,  Ohio 
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We  are  not  the  only  ones  who  claim  this  is  the  fastest 
and  best  Husker  made.  Plenty  of  canners  say  so,  if  you 
want  testimonials. 

Built  of  the  best  materials,  in  our  own  factories,  by 
experienced  and  expert  workmen.  All  the  most  modern 
improvements. 

It  is  built  either  single  or  double.  The  double  husker 
is  guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  (X)RN 
CUTTING  MACHINE 


MORRAL  DOUBLE  HUSKER 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE  is  made  for  all 
standard  size  cans.  The  machine  is  very  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  has  fewer  working  parts  than  any  labeling 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER  either 
single  or  double  cut  for  cream  style  com. 


For  1937  we  offer  a  New  Cutter,  with  rotary 
cutting  head  and  rotary  scraping  head  for  cut¬ 
ting  either  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn. 


THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION  CORN 
CUTTER  for  either  whole  grain  or  cream  style 
corn  has  a  positive  feed  and  will  cut  either  the 
bantam  or  large  varieties  of  corn.  It  has  the 
greatest  capacity  of  any  whole  grain  cutter  on 
the  market.  One  cutter  has  the  same  capa¬ 
city  as  one  double  husker. 


Patented 


machine  on  the  market,  and  has  great  capacity. 


MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 


Write  for  catalogs  and  Testimonials 
The  Test  of  Time  Means  Morral  Machinery 

MORRAL  BROS.,  Morral,  Ohio 
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Hf.  gladden  SEARLE 

Continental  Can  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Having  covered  to  a  considerable  degree  commodities  originat¬ 
ing  over  a  wide  area,  the  Committee  felt  that  consideration  of 
the  problems  surrounding  the  principal  fruit  packs  should  have 
prompt  attention.  In  this  survey  the  Committee  acknowledges 
the  very  competent  and  whole-hearted  assistance  rendered  by 
canners  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  work  is  now  in  the  process 
of  completion  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  bulletins  on 
peaches  and  pears  will  be  available  for  members  of  the  industry 
in  a  short  time. 

The  proper  use  and  distribution  of  these  bulletins  is  of  prime 
importance,  for,  after  all,  their  educational  value  can  bring 
about  a  clearer  understanding  between  growers  and  canners. 
Members  of  the  industry  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
service.  These  booklets  will  be  available  for  state  and  sectional 
association  field  men  and  agricultural  agents.  They  are  in  no 
sense  propaganda,  but  a  clear-cut  statement  of  facts  which  have 
been  carefully  compiled  and  tell  a  convincing  story — one  that 
proves  beyond  doubt  the  close  relationship  that  must  exist 
between  canner  and  grower.  The  work  cannot  be  temporary. 
It  must  be  continuous  to  cope  with  ever  changing  conditions. 

In  submitting  this  report  for  the  committee,  I  feel  that  tribute 
should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  work,  for  his 
constructive  and  comprehensive  effort  in  planning  the  mass  of 
data  and  exhibits  for  this  service.  He  has  the  thanks  and 
gratitude  of  the  committee  and  should  receive  your  fullest 
cooperation. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Mr.  Mayer  in  his  address  made  the  very 
pertinent  comment  that  regardless  of  the  conclusions  which  are 
reached  with  respect  to  our  study  of  this  comprehensive  problem 
of  the  canner-grower  relationship,  that  never  should  those 
results  have  the  tendency  to  influence  downward  quality. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LABELING 

I  think  if  we  have  gotten  anything  out  of  the  new  economic 
trend  and  the  new  economic  philosophy,  it  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  greater  mutuality  of  interest,  a  greater  interdependence 
between  all  groups  who  are  interested  in  the  economic  scheme. 
Certainly,  regardless  of  the  perfection  of  any  plan,  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  of  delivery  to  the  consumer  of  a  product  which  is 
acceptable,  which  is  of  a  nature  that  will  pursuade  them  to 
use  more  of  that  product,  the  sounder  the  plan  is.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  very  definite  relationship  between  the  consideration 
of  this  canner-grower  problem  and  that  which  exists  in  regard 
to  the  labeling  problem.  As  I  see  it,  the  labeling  problem  in¬ 
volves  the  most  important  factor  with  respect  to  the  control 
of  quality. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  the  executive  order  which  accompanied 
the  approval  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  canning 


industry  hy  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we,  as  an 
industry,  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  system  of  labeling 
that  we  employed  was  inadequate;  that  we  were  not  conveying 
to  the  consumer  on  our  labels  all  of  the  information  which  the 
consumer  should  have.  I  feel  that  the  principal  reason  why 
we  failed  in  attaining  our  objectives  in  that  connection  was, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  Association  had  spent  a  great  many 
years  of  intelligent,  able  and  diligent  study  on  this  matter, 
because  the  only  plan  or  plans  which  had  been  suggested  up  to 
that  time  were  inherently  unsound,  and  their  attempt  and 
adaptation  to  the  practical  problems  of  the  industry  were  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  only  person  who,  in  the  last  analysis,  was 
concerned  in  this  problem — the  consumer,  our  customers.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  executive  order  placed  upon  our 
industry  a  great  stimulus  to  further  study  this  question  and  to 
reach  conclusions  which  were  sound.  As  a  member  of  the 
original  Labeling  Committee,  which  was  appointed  in  connection 
with  this  responsibility,  the  first  conclusion  which  that  Com¬ 
mittee  reached,  as  its  major  objective,  was  that  whatever  our 
findings  were  to  eventually  be,  there  must  be  one  yardstick  and 
that  it  must  be  adequate,  and  that  it  must  be  protective  to  the 
interest  of  the  consumer. 

Now  in  reaching  that  conclusion  your  Committee  was  not 
motivated  by  any  altruistic  purpose;  it  was  only  looking  at 
this  proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  business,  from 
the  standpoint  that  we  must  constantly  think  in  terms  of  con¬ 
sumer  good  will,  consumer  confidence  and  service  to  the  utmost 
of  our  ability  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  Because  we  were 
certainly  sufficiently  good  business  men  to  know  that  if  our 
program  were  built  on  any  other  basis  it  would  fall  from  its 
own  weight.  Out  of  that  conclusion  we  suggested  and  evolved 
the  plan  which  is  known  to  the  industry  and  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  production  of  good  foods  as  Descriptive 
Labeling.  When  we  first  decided  to  have  Descriptive  Labeling 
as  a  program,  there  naturally  was  some  question  in  our  minds 
regarding  whether  the  actual  detail  plan  of  operation,  and  its 
practicability  and  adaptability  to  the  practical  problems  of  the 
industry,  could  be  made  a  reality. 

Since  that  time  your  Labeling  Committee  has  worked  very 
diligently.  We  have  had  at  our  disposal  the  best  minds  in  the 
industry  with  respect  to  this  matter.  We  have  had  two  years 
to  study  and  to  apply  some  of  our  theories  which  we  felt  at 
that  time  might  be  practicable.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  frankly 
and  with  all  the  sincerity  of  which  I  am  capable,  that  after 
having  had  the  benefit  of  these  two  years  of  study  on  this 
question,  we  stand  here  today  able  to  more  conscientiously  and 
truthfully  reaffirm  that  it  is  our  deep  conviction  that  the  plan 
of  Descriptive  Labeling  is  the  only  plan  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  date  which  is  fully  protective  to  the  interest  of  the 
consumer.  And,  gentlemen,  I  again  wish  to  reaffirm,  if  nothing 
other  than  from  the  standpoint  of  good  business,  that  this  is 
our  program  and  we  intend  to  continue  to  develop  it  until  we 
have  a  completely  workable  program. 

Now  may  I  suggest  to  you  a  fact  which  you  will  well  under¬ 
stand  ;  when  you  start  to  devise  a  plan  which  has  all  the 
ramifications  of  this  one,  which  involves  the  inspiration  of  a 
large  field,  which  is  so  entirely  foreign  to  all  of  our  previous 
experiences,  it  is  a  job  of  such  magnitude  that  it  immediately 
suggests  to  you  that  solutions  can  not  be  reached  over  night, 
and  if  they  are  to  be  on  a  sound  basis  it  involves  an  element  of 
time  so  that  the  studies  can  be  complete  and  so  that  the 
conclusions  can  be  sound. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  this  Committee  for  the 
zeal  with  which  they  have  attacked  and  studied  this  problem, 
and  I  also  want  to  pay  particular  commendation  to  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  laboratory  which  has  worked  so  hard  on  this 
question  and  who  have  produced  results  which  have  been  so 
promising  and  so  productive. 

At  this  time  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Howard  Smith  to  tell 
us  some  of  the  things  which  the  laboratory  has  been  doing  in 
connection  with  the  evolving  of  a  program  in  connection  with 
this  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Smith.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Smith  read  his  prepared  paper. 
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Laboratory  Studies  on  Objective  Tests  tor 
Descriptive  Terms 

By  H.  R.  Smith 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  canner  or  distributor  is  responsible  for  every  word  that 
appears  on  his  labels.  Many  of  the  terms  used  are  specific 
and  self-explanatory  and  require  no  new  tests  to  support  them, 

i.  e.,  the  name  of  the  product,  the  variety,  the  style  of  pack,  the 
accuracy  of  the  vignette,  the  size  of  the  units,  the  sweetness  of 
the  syrup  used,  the  number  of  pieces,  and  the  number  of  serv¬ 
ings.  The  producers  would  like  to  indicate  other  qualites  on  the 
labels,  such  as  tenderness,  maturity,  and  texture.  These  are 
relative  terms,  and  such  terms  are  not  easy  to  define  or  to 
maintain. 

The  Washington  Research  Laboratory  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  has  been  assisting  the  labeling  committees  of  the 
different  canned  food  commodities  in  the  development  of  suitable 
objective  tests  for  these  qualties.  An  objective  test  is  one  that 
is  applied  directly  to  the  object  itself  entirely  apart  from  its 
history  or  other  circumstances.  It  must  work  under  all  of  the 
conditions  that  may  happen.  It  must  be  independent  of  personal 
judgment  and  to  be  satisfactory  it  must  give  clear  cut  results. 
In  1935  we  studied  canned  corn  and  peas.  In  1936  we  continued 
the  work  on  corn  and  peas  and  inaugurated  similar  studies  on 
green  and  wax  beans.  We  developed  a  test  for  the  relative 
thickness  of  canned  pumpkin.  We  worked  out  a  practical 
method  for  controlling  the  sweetness  of  red  pitted  cherries. 
Some  of  the  tests  were  simple;  others  have  led  into  more  diffi¬ 
culties  than  we  expected. 

Rather  than  collect  miscellaneous  samples  of  unknown  history 
with  no  background  to  make  comparisons  and  little,  if  any,  basis 
for  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained,  it  was  decided  to 
proceed  as  follows  with  each  commodity: 

1.  Prepare  samples  covering  the  principal  canning  varieties 
in  the  principal  canning  districts,  using  good  commercial  practice 
for  the  different  styles  of  pack,  sizes,  and  stages  of  maturity. 

2.  Examine  the  samples  in  the  laboratory,  using  all  of  the  tests 
that  offered  any  promise. 

3.  Have  the  samples  examined  by  the  canners  on  that  com¬ 
modity  labeling  committee  and  rated  by  them  with  respect  to 
the  qualities  being  investigated. 

4.  Review  the  history  of  the  samples,  the  laboratory  data,  and 
the  committee  findings  to  see  whether  any  of  the  tests  applied 
to  the  samples  showed  promise  as  an  objective  test. 

This  procedure  has  worked.  The  peas,  corn,  beans,  cherries 
and  pumpkin  are  not  single  items  but  each  represents  a  group 
of  varieties  which  differ  in  one  or  more  characteristics.  For 
example,  the  item  “canned  peas”  embraces  not  only  the  two 
general  types — Alaskas  and  Sweets — but  there  are  different 
kinds  of  sweet  varieties  such  as  the  early  Sweets  and  the  large 
seeded  varieties  as  well  as  the  usual  Perfection  type.  These 
are  all  important  commercially  and  any  investigation  must 
sooner  or  later  consider  samples  from  them.  Similarly,  Country 
Gentleman  corn  is  quite  different  from  other  white  varieties  and 
the  Golden  varieties.  The  Maine  Cranberry  bean  is  different  in 
appearance  and  texture  from  the  more  generally  used  green  bean 
types.  Squashes  and  pumpkins  are  related  botanically  and  are 
canned  in  a  similar  manner,  but  certain  varieties  of  squashes 
are  very  high  in  starch  and  differ  markedly  from  the  usual  field 
pumpkins. 

Objective  tests  for  maturity  are  not  easy.  We  have  a  test 
which  looks  like  it  will  work.  Let  me  explain  it  this  way.  As 
corn,  or  peas  grow  there  is  a  day  to  day  increase  in  size  and 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  succulent  period  an  increase  in 
the  insoluble  solids  material.  As  the  seed  matures  the  moisture 
decreases  and  the  starch  and  other  insoluble  plant  constituents 
increase  rapidly.  The  alcohol  insoluble  solids  test  measures  the 
amount  of  the  insoluble  plant  constituents  present  and  for  this 
reason  it  provides  a  measure  of  maturity.  For  example  in  any 
single  plot  periodic  sampling  and  testing  gives  a  true  picture 
of  the  advance  of  maturity.  We  are  trying  to  avoid  hasty  or 
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premature  conclusion,  and  before  this  test  can  be  used  to  judge 
the  maturity  of  any  can  of  peas  it  must  be  established  as  reliable 
under  the  conditions  that  will  be  encountered  in  the  east,  the 
middle  west  or  the  far  west.  Do  all  of  the  varieties  of  the 
product  respond  to  the  test  in  the  same  way?  Do  variations  in 
commercial  practice  in  handling  the  product  in  the  field  or  in 
the  factory  alter  the  reaction  of  the  test?  During  the  past  two 
years  we  have  investigated  some  of  these  questions  and  I  will 
summarize  what  has  been  learned. 

CANNED  PEAS — Alaska  peas  show  much  more  alcohol  in¬ 
soluble  solids  than  sweet  peas  at  the  same  stage  of  maturity. 
Among  the  sweet  varieties  many  seem  to  be  quite  similar  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  enough  samples  to  warrant 
any  statement  about  this.  During  1936  we  had  all  plans  laid  to 
prepare  extensive  samples  of  sweet  varieties,  but  the  season 
was  cut  short  by  the  weather  conditions. 

In  any  field  of  peas  the  larger  peas  are  older  than  the  smaller 
peas.  This  sounds  very  simple  but  it  took  a  lot  of  work  to 
establish  it.  The  statement  applies  up  to  the  time  that  the 
peas  stop  growing  and  start  to  shrivel.  As  the  season  progresses 
all  of  the  peas,  both  small  and  large,  increase  in  alcohol  insoluble 
solids  and  for  this  reason  small  sizes  from  older  vines  may  show 
more  alcohol  insoluble  solids  than  large  peas  from  younger  vines. 
Here  again  is  a  simple  thing,  but  serious  errors  may  well  creep 
in  if  this  point  is  neglected.  In  different  lots  of  peas  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  peas  of  a  certain  size  may  vary  to  such  an  extent  that 
size  alone  cannot  be  taken  as  an  index  of  maturity  except  in 
very  general  terms. 

Alaska  peas  grown  in  different  sections  under  widely  different 
conditions  give  quite  consistent  alcohol  insoluble  solids  tests  at 
the  same  stage  of  maturity. 

The  rate  at  which  the  maturity  changes  in  a  given  field  of 
peas  varies  with  many  conditions,  such  as  soil  moisture,  air 
temperatures,  vine  growth,  etc.,  but  at  the  same  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity  different  lots  of  the  same  size  of  the  same  variety  show 
a  similar  alcohol  insoluble  solids  content. 

The  above  statements  are  facts  about  canned  peas.  These 
facts  have  a  direct  bearing  on  any  test  for  maturity.  The  work 
on  Alaska  peas  is  nearly  complete.  More  samples  of  the  sweet 
varieties  must  be  examined  and  the  plans  for  work  in  1937  will 
be  described  later  in  this  paper. 

CANNED  CORN — There  are  four  general  types  of  this  prod¬ 
uct — whole  kernel,  brine  pack,  creamstyle,  com-on-the-cob,  and 
vacuum  pack  whole  kernel.  Of  these  the  whole  kernel  brine 
pack  is  the  simplest  and  we  have  concentrated  our  work  on  this 
style. 

Canned  whole  kernel  corn  is  a  mixture  of  kernels  varying  in 
size  and  maturity.  All  of  the  kernels  on  the  same  ear  are  not 
the  same  age  or  maturity.  Different  ears  harvested  from  the 
same  patch  of  corn  show  considerable  variation  in  maturity. 
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(Some  of  the  newer  hybrids  that  are  being  developed  show 
more  uniformity  than  the  older  types.)  Present  commercial 
practice  does  not  provide  any  separation  of  the  cut  kernels  by 
size  or  maturity,  so  the  resulting  canned  product  corresponds  in 
complexity  to  run-of-the-pod  peas.  In  preparing  the  samples  in 
the  1936  canning  season  we  tried  to  simplify  the  problem  some¬ 
what  by  making  a  separation  of  the  ears  into  younger  and  older 
portions.  All  the  usable  ears  from  a  given  field  were  harvested 
and  husked,  then  about  one-third  of  these  husked  ears  were  set 
aside  to  be  cut  and  canned  as  the  run  of  the  field  corn,  while 
the  remaining  two-thirds  were  separated  by  hand  into  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  younger  ears  and  older  ears,  according  to 
the  appearance  and  thumb  nail  test  of  the  individual  ears.  These 
portions  were  cut  and  canned  separately,  so  that  at  each  cutting 
we  had  three  samples — the  younger  portion,  the  older  portion, 
and  the  run  of  the  field. 

Examination  of  these  samples  in  the  laboratory  showed  that 
the  alcohol  insoluble  solids  content  of  the  younger  portion  was 
lower  and  the  older  portion  higher  than  the  run  of  the  field. 
This  was  also  reflected  in  the  texture  rating  by  the  members  of 
the  Corn  Labeling  Committee. 

The  alcohol  insoluble  solids  does  indicate  degree  of  maturity 
and  this  follows  more  or  less  closely  the  texture  of  the  canned 
product.  There  appears  to  be  some  difference  between  the  white 
varieties  and  the  golden  varieties  and  the  Corn  Labeling  Com¬ 
mittee  is  giving  further  consideration  to  the  data  that  has  been 
secured  and  further  examinations  may  be  necessary. 

CANNED  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— During  the  1936 
canning  season  a  definite  beginning  was  made  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  objective  tests  for  determining  the  qualities  of  green 
and  wax  beans.  Samples  were  prepared  in  southern  Mississippi, 
northern  Ohio,  western  New  York,  Maine,  Delaware,  and 
Colorado.  Four  commercial  canning  varieties  of  green  beans 
and  one  variety  of  wax  beans  were  represented  in  the  samples. 
In  all  55  samples  were  prepared  and  examined. 

As  beans  mature  the  size  of  the  seeds  within  the  pod  increases 
and  this  is  reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  seeds  to 
pods.  The  determination  of  the  per  cent  by  weight  of  seeds  in 
the  drained  beans  is  an  indication  of  the  state  of  maturity  of 
that  variety.  Examination  of  the  pods  alone  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  total  solids,  starch,  crude  fiber,  and  alcohol  in¬ 
soluble  solids  also  increases  regularly  with  advancing  maturity. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  developed  a  new 
method  for  the  determination  of  coarse  fibers  in  the  pods  of 
green  and  wax  beans.  This  method,  together  with  the  report 
of  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  beans,  is  given  in 
the  November  1936  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  vol.  19,  No.  4,  pp.  620-628.  The  method  is  a  good  one. 


It  measures  the  amount  of  string  material  that  separates  in 
your  mouth  when  you  eat  the  beans. 

Further  work  must  be  done  to  cover  additional  varieties  and 
other  factors  in  the  growing,  harvesting,  and  canning  of  green 
and  wax  beans  before  this  or  any  other  test  can  be  established 
as  entirely  satisfactory. 

PITTED  RED  CHERRIES — It  seems  evident  from  much  of 
the  information  obtained  from  housewives  and  consumer  groups 
that  a  clear  statement  of  the  degree  of  sweetness  of  canned 
fruits  will  be  very  welcome.  The  canners  of  pitted  red  cherries 
have  adopted  certain  terms  for  this  purpose,  accurately  defined 
in  terms  of  the  actual  sweetness  of  the  canned  product  as  pur¬ 
chased.  Natural  variations  in  the  sweetness  of  the  raw  cherries 
introduce  a  problem  of  factory  control  to  insure  uniform  sweet¬ 
ness.  Experimental  studies  carried  on  in  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan  convince  us  that  the  problem  can  be  successfully  handled. 
A  tentative  scheme  of  control  has  been  worked  out,  which  will 
be  tested  this  year  for  practicability  under  operating  conditions. 

THICKNESS  OF  CANNED  PUMPKIN— The  work  done  was 
not  a  maturity  study,  but  had  to  do  only  with  the  relative  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  canned  product.  At  our  convention  in  January,  1936, 
the  members  of  the  Pumpkin  and  Squash  Section  examined  30 
samples  of  pumpkin  and  rated  them  according  to  their  relative 
thickness.  Other  cans  of  these  samples  were  examined  in  the 
laboratory  and  three  methods  were  devised  for  expressing  the 
relative  thickness  of  canned  pumpkin. 

Method  1.  The  basic  method  uses  the  New  York  Testing 
Laboratory  penetrometer  with  a  special  cone  designated  by  the 
This  cone  is  described  on  pages  272-273  of  the  book,  “Physical 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  use  in  testing  rather  viscous  products, 
and  Chemical  Examination  of  Paints,  Varnishes,  Lacquers  and 
Colors”  by  Henry  A.  Gardner,  assisted  by  the  Institute  of  Paints 
and  Varnish  Research  5th  edition,  1930.  This  instrument  would 
ordinarily  be  used  only  in  technological  laboratories. 

Method  2.  This  test  uses  a  6-inch  steel  machinest  rule,  such 
as  that  made  by  the  Starret  Company,  designed  No.  352.  The 
rule  is  held  at  one  end  so  that  the  bottom  end  is  three  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  pumpkin  in  the  open  can  and  allowed  to 
drop.  The  depth  of  pumpkin  which  it  penetrates  is  a  measure  of 
the  thickness. 

Method  3.  The  third  method  is  designated  the  “persistent 
height”  and  shows  the  height  of  the  contents  of  the  can  after  it 
has  been  carefully  removed  from  the  can  into  a  flat  pan  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  three  minutes.  The  larger  values  are  shown 
by  the  thick  samples. 

The  results  by  these  three  methods  agreed  well  and  Method  2 
or  Method  3  can  be  used  in  the  factory  with  satisfaction.  Further 
work  on  this  test  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary. 

So  where  do  we  stand  now  ?  Much  work  has  been  done.  Real 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  canned  foods  have  been  made. 
Definite  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  development  of 
objective  tests  for  the  sweetness  of  cherries,  thickness  of  pump¬ 
kin  and  the  maturity  of  peas,  corn  and  beans.  And  what  of  the 
future?  The  administrative  Council  of  our  Association  has 
provided  funds  for  continuing  the  work.  The  procedure  of  con¬ 
trolled  experimental  packs  is  perhaps  slow  but  the  work  of  the 
past  two  years  has  shown  that  it  is  the  only  sure  way  to  get 
the  information  that  is  needed — so  this  will  be  continued.  In 
1937  we  are  going  to  prepare  and  examine  many  samples  of 
sweet  peas.  We  plan  to  study  intensively  certain  phases  of  the 
whole  kernel  corn  problems.  Some  work  on  cherries  to  show 
the  effect  of  different  seasons  on  the  test  used  will  be  done. 
Many  samples  of  beans  must  be  examined.  Do  the  bean  canners 
realize  that  some  lots  of  beans  that  are  today  classed  as 
strictly  fancy  would  be  classed  as  substandard  by  certain  of  the 
limits  indicated  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration?  There 
are  many  varieties  and  types  of  beans  and  all  of  these  must 
be  tested  and  considered  in  any  standard  that  is  to  be  fair  to 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Such  a  program  will  extend  from 
early  in  May  to  late  in  September  and  will  include  work  by 
representatives  of  the  laboratory  in  many  states  from  Maine  to 
Washington  and  from  Mississippi  to  Minnesota.  The  problem 
set  before  us  is  neither  simple  nor  easy.  But  we  have  reason 
to  feel  that  satisfactory  tests  can  and  will  be  developed. 
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Did  You  Use  A 

ROD  CORN  WASHER 

for  your  Whole  Grain  Corn? 
If  not^  write  us  and  let  us 
show  you  how  to  improve  your 
pack, 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

^^The  Original  Grader  House*^ 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Rule  No.  1 


For  complete  control  of  Aphids, 
Beetles,  Mites,  Leaf  Hoppers,  Codd¬ 
ling  Moths,  Fungi,  with  Derris,  Nico¬ 
tine,  Cube,  Copper  or  other  Sprays  or 
Dusts  use 


“DRY  ARESKET  300” 


“ARESKET  240” 

(Sulffated  Alkylated  Diphenyl) 


One  pound  of  these  WETTING, 
SPREADING  and  STICKING 
AGENTS  per  600  pounds  of  DUSTS 
or  SPRAYS  makes  the  control  both 
more  effective  and  most  economical. 
Plan  right  now  to  get  the  most  for 
your  pest  control  dollars  by  using 

“Dry  ARESKET  300“  and 
“ARESKET  240“  in  1937 

Write  for  booklets 

Monsanto  Lhemical  Lompany 

Rubber  Service  Laboratories  Division 

AKRON,  OHIO 
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PRESIDENT  ORR:  We  have  had  a  report  from  the  laboratory 
and  I  am  sure  we  would  be  glad  to  have  an  expression  from  a 
representative  of  the  Labeling  Committee.  This  time  I  shall 
call  upon  Mr.  Ralph  Dulany. 

USE  DESCRIPTIVE  LABEL  NOW! 

MR.  RALPH  DULANY:  I  think  that  we  are  all  very  much 
impressed  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  the  work  laid  out  to  be  done  by  them.  The  laboratory 
is  doing  a  swell  job. 

My  point  in  talking  to  you  for  a  very  few  minutes  is  to  ask 
a  question:  What  is  the  industry  doing?  The  laboratory  is 
leading  the  way.  What  are  we  doing?  What  can  we  do? 

I  want  to  help  answer  that  question  for  you,  and  for  myself, 
to  the  degree  that  it  is  possible  now,  as  I  see  it,  to  answer  the 
question.  On  Monday  afternoon  in  Judge  Covington’s  speech 
to  us  in  reference  to  this  proposition,  he  brought  out  two  points. 
First,  that  the  label  is  the  window  of  the  can,  and  as  the 
information  given  on  that  window  is  improved  so  will  the  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  of  our  product  be  improved.  The  second  point 
reminded  us  that  there  is  constantly  working  an  ever  increasing 
propaganda  in  favor  of  grade  labeling,  and  if  we  do  not  want 
grade  labeling  to  be  imposed,  it  is  most  important  that  we 
be  working  on  and  using  our  own  program  of  Descriptive 
Labeling. 

The  display  in  the  corridor  brings  up  the  point  that  I  want  to 
leave  with  you:  Just  as  the  canners  represented  by  those  labels 
have  begun  to  use  the  descriptive  terms,  so  should  and  must 
we  all  begin  to  use  them.  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  can 
begin  now.  Many,  many  of  the  terms  that  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  us  do  not  require  tests  such  as  were  discussed  by 
Mr.  Mayer  a  moment  ago.  They  are  terms  which  are  self- 
evident  and  which  can  be  used  immediately.  They  are  available 
to  all  of  us.  I  have  here  a  bulletin  which  you  all  received, 
dated  February,  1936,  which  is  entitled  “Label  Canned  Goods” 
and  among  other  things  it  gives  the  terms  which  can  now  be 
used  for  our  products  as  recommended  by  the  Labeling 
Committee. 

The  terms  in  this  bulletin  may  seem  elementary  and  you  may 
say,  “Why  bother  to  tell  us  these  things  we  know  should  be  on 
labels  or  are  already.”  But  I  think  that  it  would  pay  the 
representatives  of  all  of  our  companies  to  examine  our  labels. 
We  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  a  good  many  of  these  self- 
evident  and  elementary  terms  do  not  yet  appear  on  our  labels. 
What  I  am  asking  is  that  as  far  as  we  can  go  at  the  moment 
let  us  go,  and  let  us  not  have  it  done  by  89  companies  as 
represented  on  the  board  but  by  every  canning  concern  in  the 
United  States.  Those  things  can  be  done;  they  can  be  done 
now;  they  should  be  done  now. 


I  want  to  point  out  also  that  these  terms  are  not  terms 
picked  at  random;  they  are  definite  parts  of  a  completed  plan. 
This  is  not  a  case  where  the  program  will  be  changed  when 
additional  information  is  secured.  The  additional  information 
will  not  change  the  terms  that  are  in  this  bulletin  and  which 
are  laid  out  for  every  product.  It  will  simply  add  to,  supple¬ 
ment,  the  terms  which  are  now  ready  and  available  and  which 
I  urge  you  to  use  immediately. 

I  want  to  try  to  bring  clearly  before  you  that  we  must,  as 
an  industry,  begin  to  use  those  terms  now.  Unless  we  want 
grade  labeling  imposed  by  law,  and  unless  we  want  the  opponents 
of  descriptive  labeling  to  say  that  the  industry  is  asleep  or  is 
indifferent  or  is  stalling,  we  must  demonstrate  on  a  large  scale, 
an  industry-wide  scale,  that  we  are  adopting  our  own  program 
as  fast  as  we  can.  Do  you,  do  I,  prefer  a  drastic  change  and 
the  enforcement  difficulties  that  will  come  if  grade  labeling  is 
imposed  upon  us?  Or  do  we  prefer  the  gradual  addition  of 
enforceable  objective  descriptive  terms,  whose  practicability  has 
been  proven  by  our  own  laboratories  and  our  own  experience? 

My  second  reason  for  saying  that  we  must  begin  on  a  large 
scale  to  use  the  terms  that  are  now  available  is  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  our  industry,  but  our  own  intelligent  good  common 
business  sense  indicates  that  we  should  use  these  terms  which 
help  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  our  product,  and  tend  to 
make  the  window  of  the  can  a  more  revealing  window  to  the 
housewife  who  buys  the  products. 

You  know  the  character  of  the  companies  whose  labels  are 
displayed  in  the  corridor.  You  know  the  terms  they  have 
adopted.  The  changes  they  have  made  have  not  been  made 
through  any  altruism,  but  because  they  have  studied  their  con¬ 
sumer  preference  and  they  know  it  is  good  business  and  in¬ 
creases  the  sale  of  their  canned  products.  And  I  appeal  to  your 
intelligent  selfishness  that  to  increase  the  acceptance  of  your 
own  brand  of  canned  foods  you  begin  at  once,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  to  use  the  terms  which  are  ready  for  your  use. 

I  have  a  further  point  which  I  think  is  important  and  that  is 
that  we  use  the  terms  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Committee  and  recommended  in  this  bulletin.  It  is  conceivable 
that  100  or  500  different  canners  each  wanting  to  better  describe 
his  product,  but  each  describing  the  same  product  in  different 
terms  might,  although  each  one  started  out  with  the  best  of 
motives,  result  in  chaos.  I,  therefore,  come  again  to  the  point 
of  urging  that  we  carefully  consult  the  terms  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  representative  members  of  the  industry,  repre¬ 
senting  scores  of  canners,  as  the  terms  which  should  be  used 
uniformly  by  the  industry. 

I  suggest  that  those  who  have  begun  to  make  changes  in  the 
descriptive  terms  of  the  labels,  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
begun,  do  so  with  this  bulletin  in  hand.  Of  course  you  realize, 
before  I  say  it,  that  the  canners  do  not  have  this  whole  situa¬ 
tion  in  their  own  hands,  that  a  great  deal  of  canned  foods  is 
sold  under  distributors’  labels  and  are  manufactured  by  the 
distributors.  I  urge  that  in  addition  to  what  we  are  doing  on 
our  own  labels  that  we  give  the  same  information,  suggestions 
and  advice  to  our  distributors  who  will  have  their  own  labels 
printed.  We  can  certainly  secure  enough  of  these  bulletins  to 
send  to  the  distributors. 

A  year  hence  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  corridor  of  the  Stevens  Hotel  of  what  has  been 
done  to  bring  about  more  uniform  and  descriptive  labels  on 
canned  foods.  There  should  be  a  mass  of  such  evidence  in  every 
retail  store  in  the  country.  If  the  canners  take  this  matter 
seriously  and  go  as  far  as  they  can,  as  laid  out  in  terms  which 
are  now  ready  to  use,  a  year  hence  there  will  be  in  the  retail 
stores  of  the  country  sizeable  demonstrations  of  the  progress 
the  canning  industry  is  making  in  the  adoption  of  intelligent 
descriptive  labeling,  and  I  know  this  industry  can  do  it.  Thank 
you.  (Applause.) 

Mrs.  William  Dick  Sporborg,  of  the  Conference  on  the  Cause 
and  Cure  of  War,  briefly  outlined  the  program  of  her 
organization. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  If  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  meeting,  we  will  adjourn  until  tomorrow  morning. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve  forty-five  o’clock. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
January  28,  1937 

The  meeting  convened  at  ten-forty-five  o’clock,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Hutchinson  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  HUTCHINSON:  In  the  absence  of  President 
Orr,  who  is  addressing  a  meeting  at  the  Palmer  House,  I  am 
calling  this  meeting  to  order  for  him. 

The  position  of  the  canner  in  the  production  of  canned  foods 
and  his  responsibility  to  the  grower,  to  the  distributor  and  to 
the  consumer  in  securing  proper  prices  for  the  grower,  and  in 
guarding  the  consumer’s  interest  in  distribution,  is  unique.  Mr. 
Carlos  Campbell  will  now  address  us  on  “The  market  situation 
and  factors  to  be  considered  in  planning  for  the  1937  season.’’ 

The  Market  Situation  and  Factors  to  Be  Considered 
in  Planning  for  the  1937  Season 

By  Carlos  Campbell 

Director  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners 
Association 


Distribution  is  probably  the  most  important  economic 
problem  that  faces  the  American  people  today.  I  do  not 
mean  the  physical  distribution  of  products.  I  have  in  mind  the 
problem  of  distributing  the  value  of  those  products  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  individuals  who  help  to  produce  them.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  distribution  of  value.  This  economic  problem  faces  those 
engaged  in  industry  more  particularly  than  any  other  group 
because  in  our  economic  set-up,  industry  assumes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  distribution. 

The  canning  industry,  for  example,  assembles  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  uses  various  supplies  and  with  the  aid  of  labor  fabri¬ 
cates  a  finished  product  that  represents  three-quarters  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  canning  industry  assumes  the  responsibility  for 
selling  this  product  to  the  public  and  distributing  a  share  to 
each  of  those  who  helped  produce  the  canned  goods.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  canner  goes  further  than  this.  He  distributes  the 
value  of  his  product  before  the  product  is  actually  sold  and,  in 
fact,  before  it  is  produced  and  ready  for  sale.  He  contracts  with 
the  grower  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  his  raw  product  before  he 
knows  how  much  that  raw  product  will  sell  for.  He  contracts 
with  the  can-making  company  and  with  other  supply  companies 
to  give  them  a  definite  share  of  the  product  before  he  knows 
how  much  there  is  to  be  distributed.  He  likewise  hires  and 
pays  his  labor  before  he  knows  how  much  their  share  is  worth 
to  him.  He  does  not  distribute  to  himself  in  advance  because 
someone  of  those  who  helped  produce  the  product  must  wait  to 
see  how  much  is  left.  In  other  words,  the  caimer  is  the  residual 
claimant. 

In  distributing  the  value  of  the  finished  product  to  the  grower, 
to  labor  and  to  others  in  advance,  it  is  obvious  that  a  canner  may 
contract  to  distribute  more  value  than  he  finds  was  created  when 
he  manufactures  and  sells  the  product.  This  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  his  costs  exceeded  the  price  he  received  for  his  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  some  instances,  of  course,  he  may  find  that  as  a  resi¬ 
dual  claimant  he  may  have  received  more  than  his  fair  share 
and  has  not  distributed  enough  to  the  grower,  to  labor,  etc. 

The  canner  not  only  distributes  in  advance  of  production  but 
he  contracts  to  pay  the  grower  for  raw  products  farther  in 
advance  of  the  sale  of  his  finished  product  than  most  any  other 
industry — frequently  as  much  as  18  months  before  he  finally 
sells  his  finished  product.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  his 
IS  a  seasonal  industry,  makes  his  mistake  of  over-payment  for 
raw  products  much  more  difficult  of  adjustment  than  that  of  a 
non-seasonal  industry.  The  non-seasonal  industry  has  many 
opportunities  during  a  year  to  make  adjustments.  The  canner 
has  only  one  such  opportunity  during  the  year  and  frequently 
the  situation  is  not  favorable  to  a  complete  adjustment. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  disadvantages  of  this  system  of  ad¬ 
vanced  distribution,  it  has  operated  smoothly  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  canning  industry.  A  major  readjustment,  however, 


in  an  otherwise  smooth  operating  machine  is  likely  to  throw  its 
whole  operation  out  of  balance.  Adjustments  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing  economic  conditions,  but 
these  changes  have  been  made  with  a  minimum  of  distribution 
to  the  industry. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  probability  of  making  new  and 
untried  adjustments.  The  canning  industry  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  values  of  its  prod¬ 
uct  must  likewise  assume  the  responsibility  for  adjusting  the 
entire  machinery  to  changes  in  order  that  the  burden  of  such 
adjustments  will  not  rest  too  heavily  on  any  group. 

COSTS — Let  us  now  analyze  some  of  these  cost  factors  in 
which  adjustments  may  have  to  be  made.  The  raw  product 
represents  the  first  cost  in  the  packing  of  canned  foods.  The 
grower  of  the  raw  product  should  receive  as  much  of  the  value 
of  the  canned  product  as  he,  the  grower,  created.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  made  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction.  There 
are  those,  however,  who  may  question  the  job  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  has  performed  in  carrying  out  its  responsibility  in  dis¬ 
tributing  to  the  grower  his  fair  share  of  the  value  of  the  canned 
product. 

During  the  last  15  years,  the  value  which  the  canner  has  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  grower  in  the  form  of  prices  paid  for  sweet  corn 
for  canning  has,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  been  above 
the  value  of  the  corn  to  the  canner  as  determined  by  the  prices 
received  for  the  canned  corn.  For  five  of  these  years  the  value 
of  the  raw  corn  to  the  canner  was  greater  than  the  price  paid 
the  grower.  Two  of  the  years  it  was  the  same.  For  eight  of  the 
years,  however,  the  value  was  somewhat  less  than  the  price  paid 
to  the  grower.  Taking  the  entire  period  as  a  whole,  the  price 
paid  to  the  grower  was  about  the  same  as  the  value  to  the 
canner,  ultimately  determined  by  the  price  the  canner  received 
for  the  finished  product. 

While  it  is  true  that  during  certain  years  the  canner  did  not 
distribute  enough  to  the  grower,  that  is  to  say,  the  price  paid 
was  too  low  as  eventually  determined  by  the  value  of  the  canned 
corn,  almost  invariably  the  following  year  the  price  to  the 
grower  was  increased,  and  this  was  in  effect  a  distribution  the 
following  year  of  the  surplus  which  had  accrued  to  the  canner 
the  previous  year.  If  the  canner  is  to  distribute  this  value  fairly, 
he  should  in  years  when  he  over-pays  the  grower  make  a  corre¬ 
sponding  correction  the  following  year  by  reducing  the  price  for 
raw  com. 

This  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  it  is  one  which  the  farmer  and 
the  canner  should  work  out  together  and  each  be  sympathetic 
with  the  other’s  position.  The  present  practice  is  to  set  the 
price  by  contract  sometime  during  the  winter  months.  This  price 
is  a  result  of  the  canner  and  the  grower  coming  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  and  it  is  influenced  by  the  following  factors; 

1.  Price  received  by  canners  during  previous  winter  months, 
that  is  during  the  time  contracts  were  being  made.  These  prices 
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include  prices  received  from  deliveries  on  future  contracts  as 
well  as  spot  prices. 

2.  Anticipation  of  next  season’s  prices  for  canned  corn,  based 
on  (a)  future  contract  prices  and  (b)  anticipated  spot  prices. 

3.  Grower’s  individual  bargaining  power,  based  on  competition 
from  other  crops. 

The  first  two  of  these  factors  represent  the  canner’s  attempt 
to  forecast  the  value  of  the  canned  product  as  sold  to  the  dis¬ 
tributor.  The  degree  of  accuracy  attained  by  him  in  forecasting 
the  price  of  his  finished  product  represents  the  extent  to  which 
he  is  able  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  raw  com  for  canning 
purposes.  The  farmer’s  interest  in  the  price  he  is  to  receive 
for  growing  corn  should  also  be  based  on  the  value  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

After  having  determined  the  value  of  sweet  corn  for  canning 
on  this  basis,  the  farmer  is  then  in  a  position  to  judge  for 
himself  whether  or  not  this  medium  of  marketing  his  sweet  corn 
is  more  profitable  to  him  than  some  other  medium  of  marketing, 
or  whether  or  not  he  can  utilize  his  land,  labor  and  equipment 
more  profitably  in  growing  other  crops.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  the  finished  product  to  be  distributed  is  an 
unknown  quantity  at  the  time  the  producer  gets  his  share,  he 
is  likely  to  resort  to  the  use  of  bargaining  that  will  insure  him 
“all  that  the  traffic  will  bear.” 

LABOR — In  the  case  of  labor  where  the  problem  is  very  simi¬ 
lar,  this  bargaining  power  is  materially  strengthened  by  collec¬ 
tive  action.  The  use  of  monopolistic  powers  through  the  medium 
of  collective  bargaining  sets  a  price  whether  it  be  a  price  for 
raw  products  or  a  price  for  labor  (wages)  which  disregards  the 
value  of  the  finished  product.  This  method  is  economically 
unsound  and  is  deemed  expedient  partly  because  labor  or  the 
producers  of  raw  materials  are  not  willing  to  sit  down  with  in¬ 
dustry  and  calculate  in  equitable  distribution  of  the  value  of 
the  product  which  they  are  producing  together.  And  partly 
because  they  may  question  the  possibility  of  making  an  equitable 
distribution  from  available  information. 

I  believe  that  this  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  an  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  labor  and  of  the  producers  of  raw  material 
to  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  industry’s  problem  of 
distribution.  In  this,  industry  must  necessarily  take  the  initia¬ 
tive.  In  this  age  of  providing  security  to  the  various  members 
of  society  through  the  unemployment  compensation  and  old  age 
benefits  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  labor  of  the 
future  is  destined  to  enjoy  a  security  far  greater  than  it  has 
ever  enjoyed  before.  The  producers  of  agricultural  products 
through  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  and 
the  proposed  Crop  Insurance  Program  may  also  enjoy  a  rela¬ 
tively  greater  security  of  income. 

All  of  these  various  measures  designed  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
loss  of  income  to  these  two  groups  were,  no  doubt,  the  result 
of  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  both  labor  and  farming, 
the  risks  are  relatively  greater  than  the  ability  of  the  indivduals 
in  those  groups  to  assure. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  contribution  which  the  canning 
industry  has  made  toward  the  security  of  income  for  the  farmer 
who  produced  raw  products.  The  distribution  of  the  value  of  the 
canned  product  months  in  advance  is  in  itself  a  measure  of 
security.  The  vegetable  canning  industry,  by  guaranteeing  to 
take  all  that  is  produced  according  to  contract  on  a  given  acre¬ 
age,  is  a  very  significant  factor  contributing  to  the  security  of 
income  for  the  producers  of  these  products.  In  the  case  of  fruits 
the  grower  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  marketing  a  highly 
perishable  crop  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Mar¬ 
ket  gluts,  with  corresponding  low  prices,  are  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  by  canners  converting  thousands  of  tons  of  these  fruits 
into  the  non-perishable  canned  form.  Here  again  the  canning 
industry  contributes  materially  to  the  stability  of  the  farmers’ 
income. 

CROPS — The  question,  therefore,  is:  Are  the  farmers  who 
produce  the  raw  products  for  canning  ready  and  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  the  risks  which  are  necessarily  associated  with  a  consumer 
demand  that  is  at  times  very  unstable,  or  do  they  prefer  to  have 
the  canner  assume  the  greater  portion  of  that  risk  as  is  now 
the  case?  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  canner  attempts  to  re¬ 
duce  his  risk  by  contracting  with  distributors  in  advance  of  the 
packing  season  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  his  pack.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  this  does  not  serve  as  a  hedge.  Owing  to 
changing  economic  conditions  in  the  field  of  retail  and  wholesale 


merchandising,  the  risks  of  fluctuating  consumer  demand  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  retail  price  changes  are  in  many  instances  being 
shifted  back  to  the  canner.  The  canner  is,  therefore,  frequently 
placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  distribute  a  fluctuating  retail 
value  in  a  manner  that  will  provide  a  stability  of  income  for  the 
grower.  Regardless  of  who  assumes  the  risks,  there  must  be  a 
compensation  for  taking  the  risk.  This  point  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  example  in  connection  with  the  price  paid  for  raw 
sweet  corn. 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  canning  sweet  corn  reveals  the  fact  that, 
roughly  speaking,  Standard  Cream  Style  corn  selling  at  90  cents 
has  a  value  of  $12.00  per  ton  if  the  quality  of  the  corn  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  yield  25  cases  per  ton.  Using  that  as  a  basis  for  the 
adjustment  of  prices  paid  growers  and  assuming  that  the  aver¬ 
age  spot  price  for  canned  corn  for  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  March  was  a  basis  for  the  contracted  price,  adjust¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  contracted  price  on  a  basis  of  the  change 
in  the  spot  price  of  canned  corn  between  the  contract  period  and 
the  time  of  delivery. 

For  the  ten  years,  1927  to  1936,  there  were  six  years  when 
that  price  would  have  been  advanced  and  four  years  when  it 
would  have  been  reduced.  The  increases  obviously  came  when 
yields  were  low  and  the  reductions  when  yields  were  high.  Thus 
the  security  of  income  referred  to  above  was  reduced  materially 
and  the  risk  shifted  very  largely  to  the  grower. 

The  most  outstanding  case  was  that  of  1935  when  the  income 
per  acre  was  reduced  from  $19.92  to  $11.26,  or  a  reduction  of  43.5 
per  cent.  For  the  ten  years,  however,  the  income  per  acre  was 
practically  the  same  after  prices  were  adjusted.  Consequently 
in  determining  the  price  of  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  etc.,  for  1937, 
the  farmer  should  realize  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  value 
of  the  canned  product  some  adjustments  must  be  made  each  year 
to  compensate  for  certain  unavoidable  inaccuracies  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  price  and  should  realize  that  the  stability  of  income 
cannot  be  secured  without  cost. 

The  canner  should  also  recognize  his  responsibility  in  making 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  value  of  his  canned  product  in¬ 
sofar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  advance.  The  canner  may  be 
aided  somewhat  in  this  problem  by  a  consideration  of  the  facts 
of  previous  years  when  circumstances  were  similar  to  those  in 
prospect  for  1937. 

DEMAND — The  outlook  for  the  sale  of  canned  foods  for  1937 
may  be  I’ather  hazy  at  this  time,  but  it  is  important  that  can¬ 
ners  keep  in  mind  the  characteristic  movement  of  demand  with 
respect  to  costs.  When  prices  of  most  products  began  moving 
upward  following  the  low  point  of  the  recent  depression,  food 
prices  preceded  prices  of  other  products.  As  confidence  in  fu¬ 
ture  incomes  and  employment  became  greater,  with  a  continued 
advance  in  prices,  consumers  began  spending  more  of  their  in¬ 
comes  for  goods  that  are  normally  termed  luxuries  or  non-essen¬ 
tials.  Thus  the  prices  of  the  latter  group  of  goods  began  to  go 
up  faster  than  prices  of  foods,  canned  foods  included. 

Under  similar  conditions  of  demand  in  the  past,  prices  of 
these  non-essentials  continued  to  move  more  rapidly  than  prices 
of  canned  foods.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  therefore,  merely  be¬ 
cause  we  are  in  period  of  advancing  prices,  that  canners  can  in¬ 
crease  their  costs  indiscriminately  and  have  a  sense  of  security 
because  of  an  anticipated  advance  in  the  price  of  ther  finished 
product.  This  might  have  been  true  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
upswing  in  business  conditions,  but  certainly  it  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  situation  today. 

While  it  has  been  true  that  during  prolonged  periods  of  im¬ 
proving  business  conditions  the  prices  of  canned  foods  have  not 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  the  prices  of  many  articles  canners  must 
buy,  it  should  be  explained  that  not  all  canned  food  prices  move 
together.  During  past  years  when  demand  was  increasing  at 
approximately  the  same  rate  as  at  present,  the  Fancy  grades 
advanced  in  price  much  more  rapidly  than  lower  grades.  In 
other  words,  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  under 
these  demand  conditions  the  Fancy  grade  products  are  the  only 
ones  the  prices  of  which  tend  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  the  prices 
of  the  articles  canners  buy. 

QUALITY — There  have  been  many  appeals  made  to  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  products.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  appeal  than  the  cold,  statistical  facts  which 
show  us  that  on  a  rising  price  level.  Fancy  products  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price  very  much  more  rapidly  than  Standard  and  Extra 
Standard.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  during  period  of  price 
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OanneAl!  ! 

We  are  in  a  new  Era!  Be  up-to-date  .  .  . 

Use  only  the  BEST  .  .  .  For  over 
25  years  we  have  made  the  Best 

TOMATO  HAMPERS 

money  could  huy.  Prices  of  materials 
are  advancing  .  .  .  Write  us  today! 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURIING  COMPANY 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 


A  PEDIGREE  18  YEARS  LONG 


For  18  long  years  has  the  Indiana  Canners  Associ¬ 
ation  thru  the  co-operation  of  Purdue  University 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station,  bred  this  seed  for 
its  members  to  assure  high  yield  of  a  real  Quality 
Canning  Variety. 

CERTIFIED  By — the  State  of  Indiana  and  Purdue 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

INDIANA-BALTIMORE 

TOMATO  SEED 

Now  offered  the  entire  industry  to  step  up  the 
quality  of  the  canned  product. 


Certified  Indiana  Canners  Association 
INDIANA-BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 
$2.50  per  lb.,  F.O.B.  Indiana  shipping  point 


INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSN.,  INC., 


PURE  LINED  FOR  CANNING  QUALITY 
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advances  when  costs  are  mounting  rapidly  one  of  the  best  means 
of  securing  a  profitable  price  for  your  finished  product  is  to 
produce  that  product  for  which  the  demand  is  increasing  as 
rapidly  as  costs. 

MARKET — In  regard  to  the  market  situation  of  canned  foods 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  I  should  like  to  point  to  the 
January  1  stocks  reports  which  have  been  issued  from  the  offices 
of  the  National  Canners  Association.  The  reports  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  canned  vegetables  indicate  that  stocks  of  January  1,  1937, 
were  well  below  those  of  a  year  earlier.  From  a  study  of  pre¬ 
vious  reports,  you  will  note  that  the  shipments  out  of  canners’ 
hands  were  unusually  heavy  up  to  November.  In  fact,  in  many 
instances  the  shipments  out  of  canners’  hands  during  the  first 
few  months  of  this  pack  year  were  almost  as  large  as  the  record 
movement  in  1935. 

With  a  price  level  this  year  well  above  that  of  1935-36,  one 
might  conclude  that  consumption  would  not  keep  pace  with  ship¬ 
ments  out  of  canners’  hands.  If  this  were  true,  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  wholesalers  would  be  correspondingly  larger  than  a 
year  ago.  The  reports  of  wholesalers’  stocks  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  indicate  that  wholesalers’  stocks  are  not 
excessive.  Thus  it  appears  as  though  these  heavy  shipments 
have  been  indicative  of  a  correspondingly  heavy  consumption. 
This  heavy  consumption  can  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  much  of  this  heavy  early  movement  was  delivered  on  future 
contracts  at  prices  considerably  below  the  current  spot  market. 

The  index  of  retail  prices  of  canned  foods  indicates  that  retail 
prices  were  favorable  for  relatively  heavy  consumption.  The 
relatively  small  movements  out  of  canners’  hands  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  is,  no  doubt,  an  indication  that  canned 
foods  are  now  moving  into  consumption  at  prices  more  closely 
associated  with  the  spot  market  for  canned  foods.  For  a  more 
complete  discussion  of  the  market  situation  as  related  to  canned 
corn  see  “Canned  Sweet  Corn,”  a  statistical  and  economic  study 
issued  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  January,  1937. 

By  way  of  summary,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  canner’s 
costs  for  a  particular  year  frequently  bear  no  distinct  relation  to 
the  price  he  gets  for  his  finished  product.  A  set  of  factors  oper¬ 
ate  to  determine  the  price  he  is  to  pay  for  his  raw  product,  the 
price  he  is  to  pay  labor,  etc.  A  distinctly  different  set  of  fac¬ 
tors  operate  to  determine  the  price  he  receives  for  his  canned 
product.  While,  of  course,  he  necessarily  incurs  his  costs  before 
he  sells  his  product,  he  should  nevertheless  use  every  bit  of 
information  possible  to  determine  approximately  what  he  may 
get  for  his  finished  product  and  use  that  as  a  basis  for  adjusting 
his  costs. 

CHAIRMAN  HUTCHINSON:  In  this  period  of  rapid  economic 
change,  legislation  affecting  any  industry  is  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  our  industry  keep 
posted  on  legislation  which  is  apt  to  affect  it  and  to  register 
its  position  and  supply  information  in  regard  to  pending  legis¬ 


lation.  Mr.  A.  Thomas  Austern,  of  counsel  for  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  will  discuss  for  us  “Legislation  affecting  can¬ 
ners.”  (Applause.) 

(At  the  specific  request  of  both  Secretary  Gorrell  and  Mr. 
Austern,  this  address  was  not  recorded.) 

President  Orr  assumed  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  That  concludes  the  formal  program  for 
this  morning.  Is  there  any  other  matter  to  come  up  at  this 
time?  If  not,  I  will  declare  the  meeting  adjurned. 

The  meeting  adjurned  at  twelve-fifteen  o’clock. 


MEAT  SECTION 


Thursday  Morning,  January  28,  1937 


The  Meat  Section  Meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Thir¬ 
tieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
January  24-29,  1937,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  convened  at 
nine-forty  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  J.  Vollertsen,  Chicago,  Illinois,  pre¬ 
siding. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  We  have  a  rather  long  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  all  of  it  will  be  of  interest  and  we  want  to  give 
the  speakers  plenty  of  time.  We  also  hope  that  we  will  have 
quite  a  little  discussion  of  the  various  papers.  I  know  that 
most  of  us  have  been  doing  things  with  canned  foods  and  I 
am  sure  that  a  discussion  always  helps  a  meeting  of  this  sort. 
So,  we  hope  we  will  have  discussions  of  the  papers  as  they  are 
given. 

Our  first  paper  is  on  “Some  Observations  Regarding  Vita¬ 
mins.”  I  am  glad  to  introduce  to  you  at  this  time  Dr.  E.  F. 
Kohman  of  the  Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Dr.  Kohman  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  canned  foods  and  I  have  always  felt  that  he  was  a  very 
interesting  speaker.  I  have  always  enjoyed  listening  to  him  and 
for  that  reason  I  persuaded  him  to  come  here  and  talk  to  you 
this  morning. 


Some  Observations  Regarding  Vitamins 

By  E.  F.  Kohman 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 

OUR  earliest  studies  on  the  vitamin  content  of  canned  foods 
were  inaugurated  in  1923.  For  a  basis  of  discussion  it 
seems  appropriate  to  review  conditions  as  they  were  found  at 
that  time.  There  were  then  recognized  vitamins  A,  B,  C,  D,  E 
and  G,  although  since  then  certain  changes  in  nomenclature  have 
intervened.  More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  one  of  these  is  now  recognized  to  involve  from  two  to 
eight  chemical  compounds.  Particular  stress  was  laid  on  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  as  our  source  of  vitamins  because  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  felt  that  the  vitamins  were  produced  in  plant  life  and 
were  found  in  animal  food  only  insofar  as  they  were  acquired  or 
stored  up  in  animal  tissues  from  the  plants  eaten  as  food.  This 
we  know  now  to  be  not  wholly  true. 

Serious  concern  regarding  the  effect  on  our  vitamin  C  supply 
by  certain  practices  in  our  treatment  of  food,  such  as  cooking 
and  canning,  began  to  be  expressed  in  1918,  dating  from  some 
experiments  by  Delf,  in  England,  in  which  serious  destruction 
of  vitamin  C  was  noted  in  ordinary  cooking,  in  a  fireless-cooker, 
and  in  pressure  cooking.  However,  some  Dutch  investigators 
reported  similar,  though  less  concise  results,  as  early  as  1907. 
In  1923  these  results  were  confirmed  in  this  county  in  Dr.  Eddy’s 
laboratory. 

Because  it  was  noted  that  slightly  greater  losses  were  en¬ 
countered  in  pressure  cooking  than  at  lower  temperatures,  a 
superficial  line  of  reasoning  led  to  the  conclusion  that  because 
pressure  temperatures  are  used  in  canning,  in  canned  foods  our 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  supplied  with  a  low  vitamin  content. 
As  the  layman  at  that  time  was  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  various  vitamins,  this  idea  in  his  mind  was  not  limited  to  a 
single  vitamin. 

The  popular  appeal  of  the  vitamins  made  this  a  serious  in¬ 
dictment  of  canned  foods  and  had  it  been  proved  to  be  an  actual 
fact  it  would  have  been  a  serious  matter  in  the  merchandising 
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of  every  item  of  canned  foods.  The  line  of  reasoning  alluded 
to  above  is  designated  as  “superficial”  because  little  attention 
was  given  to  the  fact  that  what  destruction  was  noted  occurred 
largely  in  the  very  first  part  of  the  cooking  period,  whatever 
the  temperature  employed.  This,  to  us,  seemed  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  aspect  of  the  data.  It  suggested  that  heat  was  not  the 
real  destructive  agent,  but  merely  accelerated  the  destruction 
by  some  agent  which  was  present  in  limited  quantity  and  soon 
spent.  The  fingers  of  other  data  accumulated  in  our  laboratories 
in  a  wholly  different  problem  pointed  accusingly  at  oxygen.  The 
other  problem  happened  to  be  corrosion  in  the  can  as  it  is  af¬ 
fected  by  traces  of  oxygen  and  by  oxidizing  agents  that  might 
occur  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  data  enabled  us  to  predict 
that  the  destruction  of  vitamins  in  canning  is  not  as  serious  as 
had  been  inferred.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of  how  two 
fields  so  foreignly  related  as  corrosion  and  vitamins  frequently 
have  important  points  in  common. 

As  you  all  know,  those  predictions  have  subsequently  been 
amply  justified.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  canning  repre¬ 
sents  a  method  of  preserving  and  stabilizing  our  vitamins  inso¬ 
far  as  they  are  furnished  by  perishable  foods  and  making  them 
available  throughout  the  year  and  in  every  community.  While 
only  a  limited  number  of  individual  food  products  have  been 
studied,  the  facts  established  are  fundamental  and  every  single 
item  of  canned  food  has  profited. 

I  wish  more  particularly  to  point  out  some  of  the  fundamental 
facts  that  were  established  in  our  first  vitamin  experiments.  To 
illustrate  the  stability  of  vitamin  C  to  heat  in  the  absence  of 
oxygen  it  was  shown  that  canned  cabbage  processed  at  60  min¬ 
utes  at  212  degrees  F.  was  equal  in  vitamin  content  to  the  cab¬ 
bage  processed  only  30  minutes  at  the  same  temperature.  It 
was  found  that  canned  cabbage  processed  45  minutes  at  240 
degrees  was  comparable  in  vitamin  C  content  with  cabbage  pro¬ 
cessed  for  only  15  minutes  at  240  degrees.  It  was  also  shown 
that  cabbage  processed  for  30  minutes  at  260  degrees  was  in¬ 
distinguishable  in  vitamin  C  content  from  cabbage  processed  for 
the  same  time  at  212  degrees. 

Another  important  finding  was  that  raw  cabbage  during  De¬ 
cember  had  a  higher  vitamin  C  content  than  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  January  and  February.  This  proved  to  be  an  important  ob¬ 
servation  in  connection  with  our  next  experiment,  in  which  it 
was  shown  that  apples  in  cold  storage  likewise  experience  a  loss 
in  their  vitamin  C  content  while  similar  apples  after  canning 
retain  this  in  undiminished  amounts  for  much  longer  periods. 
These  early  results  point  to  facts  that  are  now  well  recognized. 
Chief  among  them,  for  purpose  of  present  discussion,  are  that 
vitamin  C  is  easily  oxidized  in  foods  in  the  presence  of  oxygen 
and  this  oxidization  is  catalytically  accelerated,  particularly  by 
enzymec  activity  in  raw  produce.  In  canning  the  enzymes  are 
inactivated  and  the  oxygen  supply  is  effectively  eliminated. 

It  is  thus  possible  during  the  peach  season,  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
crete  illustration,  to  eat  peaches  raw  as  purchased  off  the  market 
or  to  eat  peaches  canned  the  previous  year,  both  of  an  equal 
vitamin  C  potency.  Or  to  illustrate  with  a  typical  vegetable, 
one  may  eat  peas  purchased  off  the  market  in  season  after  a 
normal  cooking  process,  or  one  may  eat  canned  peas  that  were 
canned  the  previous  year  and  receive  at  least  as  much,  if  not 
more,  vitamin  C.  While  the  various  reasons  for  this  cannot  be 
given  here,  attention  may  at  least  be  directed  to  advantages  that 
accrue  from  the  nearness  of  the  canning  factory  to  the  raw 
produce  that  is  canned. 

The  primary  object  of  citing  these  comparisons  is  not  the  com¬ 
parisons  themselves  but  to  point  out  that  such  data  is  recorded 
in  scientific  literature  and  is  being  incorporated  in  textbooks  and 
taught  in  classes  dealing  with  foods.  This  fact  pays  a  high 
tribute  to  what  is,  and  should  be,  the  policy  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  and  to  which  I  wish  here  to  direct  attention. 

At  the  time  of  our  early  vitamin  studies  nothing  so  intrigued 
the  consumer  in  matters  pertaining  to  foods  as  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  vitamins.  The  distinct  favorable  results  of  our  studies 
might  have  been  used  immediately  in  widespread  advertising  as 
a  merchandising  factor  of  tremendous  popular  appeal.  Had  this 
been  done  in  the  early  part  of  our  studies,  very  little  of  our 
data  would  have  been  recorded  in  scientific  literature.  Instead, 
the  work  of  over  ten  years  has  now  been  recorded  there  in  se¬ 
quence  to  make  a  comprehensive  and  impressive  story  regarding 
the  vitamin  question  as  it  relates  to  canned  foods.  The  value  of 


this  in  giving  to  each  new  generation  a  proper  appreciation  of 
canned  foods  is  many  times  over  its  actual  cost. 

The  very  nature  of  the  canning  process  has  a  definite  nutri¬ 
tional  appeal.  It  is  a  means  of  supplying  natural  food  products 
at  any  time  and  in  any  place  to  make  possible  a  diversified  diet, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets — as  modem  medical  opinion 
will  bear  me  out — in  maintaining  general  health.  The  canning 
industry  has  done  well  to  build  on  its  pride  in  supplying  foods 
in  the  best  possible  manner  furnished  by  nature.  This  empha¬ 
sizes  featuring  canning  as  a  principle  rather  than  any  particular 
item  that  is  canned. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  product,  or  products,  under  discus¬ 
sion,  namely,  meats.  Each  particular  item  must  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  own  particular  problem.  Meat,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  far  more  comprehensive  term  than  an  individual  item 
since  there  is  a  possibility  of  as  large  a  number  of  meat  products 
as  of  vegetables  or  fruits.  Nevertheless,  the  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  that  meat  canning  involves  no  vitamin  C  problem  is  justi¬ 
fied,  although  this  statement  should  not  be  inferred  to  imply 
that  meat  contains  no  vitamin  C.  The  only  other  vitamin  to 
which  any  material  degree  of  heat  lability  is  now  ascribed  is  one 
of  the  fractions  of  the  group  of  substances  designated  as  vita¬ 
min  B.  There  is  the  possibility  of  enlightenment  with  reference 
to  the  fate  of  vitamin  B  in  canned  meat,  but  an  ear  to  the 
ground  indicates  there  is  little  concern  regarding  this. 

Does  meat  canning  then  evoke  no  nutritional  questions  of  in¬ 
terest  to  us  here?  This  can  be  answered  emphatically  in  the 
negative.  Meat  products  have  a  most  important  nutritional  ap¬ 
peal.  This  is  popularly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  every  substan¬ 
tial  meal  is  built  around  the  meat  course.  We  have  followed 
substantially  this  very  principle  in  two  other  lines  of  nutritional 
studies  than  those  outlined  above  and  which  will  be  of  interest 
here. 

A  complete  study  of  all  the  known  vitamins  with  the  assurance 
of  their  efficient  conservation  in  canned  foods  still  leaves  the 
loop  hole  that  perhaps  not  all  the  vitamins  and  similar  nutri¬ 
tional  necessities  have  been  recognized.  This  idea  has  recently 
been  emphasized  by  the  discovery  of  an  additional  substance  in 
the  antiscorbutic  fraction.  Perhaps  some  unknown  dietary  es¬ 
sential  is  adversely  affected  by  canning.  To  meet  this  possi¬ 
bility  we  started  about  four  years  ago  and  have  continued  ever 
since  a  series  of  studies  in  which  a  complete  canned  food  diet 
was  used.  As  is  customary,  this  diet  was  built  around  the  meat 
portion.  At  the  same  time,  non-canned  food  diets  were  being 
used.  One  observation  that  should  interest  you  was  forcibly 
brought  to  our  attention.  We  found  it  far  more  difficult  to 
vary  the  meat  portion  of  the  canned  food,  that  is  to  use  a  wide 
variety  of  items,  than  was  the  case  in  the  non-canned  food  diets. 
In  short,  diversification  of  the  meat  portion  of  the  diet  is  not 
adequately  served  by  the  canning  of  meat.  It  need  only  paren¬ 
thetically  be  stated  here  that  in  all  these  experiments  a  complete 
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canned  food  diet  is  just  as  efficient  in  questions  of  nourishment 
as  any  other  diet  and  in  some  respects  it  performed  in  a  superior 
manner.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  here  is  the  bearing  of 
such  studies  on  the  basic  principles  of  canning,  and  in  that  re¬ 
spect  canned  meat  products  are  as  involved  as  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  canning  industry. 

The  other  line  of  experimentation  alluded  to  pertains  to  the 
antirachitic  factor  or  principles  in  foods.  As  you  know,  most 
textbooks  and  vitamin  charts  give  the  impression  that  foods 
in  general  are  practically  devoid  of  vitamin  D,  by  which  is  meant 
antirachitic  effect  or  principle.  We  have  accumulated  what  we 
believe  to  be  almost  impregnable  proof  of  specific  and  significant 
antirachitic  effect  in  foods,  or  rather  in  food  mixtures,  since  we 
have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  develop  our  technique  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  in  individual  foods.  Again  the  food  mixtures  that 
we  used  centered  around  a  meat  product. 

What  I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  in  discussing  these  ex¬ 
periments  in  which  a  canned  food  diet  was  used  is  an  observa¬ 
tion  that  might  readily  have  escaped  being  recorded.  In  open¬ 
ing  4  or  5  cans  of  food  from  time  to  time  that  were  judged  to 
make  a  well-balanced  diet,  it  is  striking  how  often  the  aroma 
of  the  meat  product  was  the  outstanding  one  in  impressing  the 
olfactory  nerves  and  stimulating  the  flow  of  the  salivary  glands. 
It  is  pertinent  to  inqure  what  aroma  is  most  generally  noticeable 
in  your  kitchen  at  home  just  prior  to  the  serving  of  dinner.  It 
is  possible  that  this  aroma  is  evanescent  in  more  than  one  sense. 
Perhaps  it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  technology  and  research 
more  than  it  should.  No  one  has  ever  tended  to  minimize  the 
psychological  effect  involved  in  nutrition.  Such  material  things 
as  calories  and  the  structural  materials,  proteins  and  minerals, 
are  not  involved  in  psychological  influence,  while  the  role  of 
vitamins,  as  far  as  we  understand  it,  seems  to  be  one  of  stimu¬ 
lating  effect.  The  effects  of  flavor  and  aroma  are  in  a  similar 
category.  This,  then,  seems  to  suggest  avenues  in  which  future 
development  in  meat  canning  has  real  possibilities — a  greater 
diversification  of  products  with  flavor  appeal. 

MR.  ROSENSCHWEIN:  I  did  not  quite  understand.  Dr.  Koh- 
man.  Does  he  mean  to  suggest  that  vitamin  content  of  canned 
meats  is  considerable,  whereas  people  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  there  was  not  much  vitamin  content  in  canned  foods? 

DR.  KOHMAN:  I  did  not  pin  my  remarks  to  any  particular 
product  in  that  connection.  You  remember  I  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  our  technique  had  not  yet  been  developed  to  the 
point  where  we  can  associate  the  vitamin  D,  that  we  demon¬ 
strated  in  mixtures  of  food,  to  any  particular  food  in  that  mix¬ 
ture,  but  that  ordinary  foods  in  ordinary  diet  contain  no  vita¬ 
min  D,  I  think,  is  absurd  and  I  think  the  only  difficulty  has  been 
a  technique  to  demonstrate  its  presence.  After  all,  we  have 
gotten  along  for  quite  a  long  time  without  fortifying  our  foods 
with  vitamin  D.  Practically  all  textbooks,  all  charts,  make  the 
bold,  blank  statement  that  ordinary  foods  contain  no  vitamin  D, 
and  that  is  the  point  that  we  think  we  have  definitely  disproved. 

MR.  ROSENSCHWEIN:  You  think  you  have  developed  some 


experimental  basis  to  indicate  there  is  no  deficiency  in  vitamin 
D. 

DR.  KOHMAN:  That  is  right.  First,  vitamin  D  is  usually  a 
problem  of  infancy.  It  is  a  problem  of  rickets  and  rickets  seldom 
occur  after  the  first  six  months  of  age.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
never  does,  but  you  could  put  that  up  to  a  year  and  you  would 
probably  be  absolutely  safe.  In  the  instance  where  it  has  not 
been  observed  until  the  child  is  older,  it  probably  has  been  pres¬ 
ent  there;  but  rickets  is  a  problem  of  very  young  age  and  there 
the  diversified  diet  is  not  used. 

It  seems  to  me  significant  that  rickets  is  limited  to  that  age; 
it  is  limited  to  the  age  of  a  known  diversified  diet. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

If  not,  we  will  proceed  with  the  next  paper. 

I  guess  all  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  effect  of  salt  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  in  all  types  of  foods.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  us 
that  certain  types  of  bacteria  become  accustomed  to  the  presence 
of  salt  and  grow  in  spite  of  it. 

We  doubt  whether  very  much  work  has  been  done  on  the 
bacteriology  of  salt  but  we  have  with  us  this  moi-ning  Dr.  W. 

S.  Sturges  of  the  Cudahay  Packing  Company  who  probably  has 
done  more  in  the  line  of  investigating  this  type  of  bacteria  than 
most  other  people. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  this  morning  Dr. 
Sturges. 

DR.  STURGES:  It  is  with  considerable  misgiving  that  I  have 
accepted  a  place  on  this  program.  While  considerable  study 
has  been  made  of  the  bacteriology  of  salt  at  the  Laboratories 
of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  this  has  not  been  done  with 
any  particular  reference  to  canning  problems.  Most  of  the 
knowledge  thus  derived  by  ourselves  and  others  is  of  doubtful 
value  in  this  field. 

In  attempting  to  assemble  data  which  would  be  of  interest 
here,  I  have  therefore  amplified  the  original  subject,  “Halophilic 
(True  Salt)  Bacteria,”  and  will  include  certain  observations  on: 
Putrefactives  found  associated  with  salt. 

The  Salt  Tolerance  of  Putrefactives,  and 

The  findings  of  Salt  Tolerant  Bacteria  in  Canned  Meats. 

The  result  of  this  attempt  are  these  somewhat  disjointed  notes 
which  it  is  hoped  may  have  some  slight  interest  to  the  canner, 
but  which  are  in  no  wise  intended  as  a  direct  answer  to  any  of 
his  problems. 

A  number  of  years  ago  halophilic  bacteria  were  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  us  because  of  the  vital  role  they  played  in  the  curing  of 
meats.  As  pointed  out  by  Hoagland,  when  nitrate  was  the 
curing  agent  no  fixation  of  color  took  place  until  there  was  a  re¬ 
duction  to  nitrate.  Upon  inspecting  our  curing  vats  we  found 
that  during  the  progression  of  cure  a  teeming  population  of  the 
most  varied  types  of  bacteria  developed  in  the  pickle  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  15  per  cent  or  more  of  sodium  chloride.  This 
bacterial  flora,  or  rather  certain  species  in  it,  quantitatively  re¬ 
duced  the  nitrate  to  nitrite  and  we  became  interested  in  stimu¬ 
lating  this  reduction. 

In  a  study  of  this  peculiar  flora  we  made  isolations,  and  cul¬ 
tural  studies,  of  hundreds  of  species  and  the  varieties  present 
in  pickle  seemed  numberless.  Many  of  these  possessed  mor¬ 
phological  variations  which  bordered  on  the  grotesque.  (Show¬ 
ing  Slide  No.  1).  This  slide  shows  the  typical  appearance  of 
a  drop  of  such  pickle.  I  present  this  to  show  the  great  variety 
of  organisms  you  find  and  the  great  numbers  you  find  in  a 
single  drop  of  the  oil  immersion  field.  Just  off  the  edge  of  the 
top  are  a  few  yeasts,  a  few  enormous  rods  which  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  yeasts,  and  about  every  type  of  organism. 

Attempts  to  work  out  a  classification  of  the  salt  bacteria 
which  could  be  incorporated  into  Bergey’s  scheme  gave  g^’eat 
difficulty.  We  did,  however,  evolve  a  system  of  grouping  which 
is  rather  convenient,  based  merely  on  the  salt  behavior  of  the 
organisms.  They  all  fell  rather  readily  into  four  categories 
as  shown  in  the  next  slide.  (Slide  No.  2.)  These  terms  we 
coined  ourselves  in  an  attempt  to  bring  some  sort  of  order  out 
of  chaos,  but,  in  general,  we  found  these  four  groups  which 
we  christened: 

1.  Salt  Obligate. 

2.  Salt  Preferential. 

3.  Salt  Facultative. 

4.  Salt  Tolerant. 

The  meaning  of  those  designations  is  almost  self-explanatory. 
The  “Salt  Obligate”  seems  to  absolutely  require  salt  to  get 
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This  picture  shows  a  part  of  a  Scolt-Carniichael  Hydraulic  installation  serving  8  canning 
lines — from  the  receiving  department  to  the  fillers.  No  other  elevators,  conveyors  or 
blanchers  used.  Ideal  Sanitation;  Complete  Flexibility;  Greater  Capacity;  Lower  packing 
cost;  (A  saving  of  80%  on  picking  table  labor  alone  and  a  better  job.) 

A  large  English  Canner  writes: 

"We  are  very  impressed  indeed  with  the  machine  and  particularly 
with  its  simplicity  of  operation,  cleanliness  and  the  flavor  and 
qucdity  of  the  pecis.” 

A  CHALLENGE 

Not  a  challenge  from  the  manufacturer  of  machinery,  but  from  the  consumer.  If  canned  peas  are  to  maintain 
I  heir  present  favorable  position  in  face  of  present  and  future  competition,  qualities  must  he  of  the  best  and  costs 
must  he  held  to  an  absolute  minimum.  These  things  cannot  be  accomplished  with  antiquated  equipment  and  methods. 

STOP  BLANCHING,  Blanching  ruins  Quality.  Let  us  prove  it. 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.,  ::  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Scott  IMPROVED  Viners  and  Viner  Feeders,  Scott-Urschel  Red  Beet 
Harvesters  and  Toppers.  Pioneer  developers  of  Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 
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growth  in  a  12  per  cent  media  and  no  growth  in  the  standard 
media  without  salt. 

At  this  point  I  might  explain  that  we  rather  arbitrarily  set  on 
12  per  cent  sodium  chloride  as  a  convenient  concentration  to  use 
since  it  represented  approximately  the  situation  found  in  an  old 
pickle  in  which  meat  had  been  curing.  It  happens  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  two  molar  and  throughout  this  work  it  was  convenient 
to  make  observations  on  two  times  molar  sodium  chloride  and 
other  observations  on  molar  sodium  chloride.  It  so  happens  that 
molar  sodium,  or  at  least  6  per  cent  sodium  chloride,  is  a  con¬ 
centration  which  would  probably  have  some  bearing  and  interest 
in  canning. 

You  find  that  the  “Obligate”  will  require  salt.  The  “Prefer¬ 
ential”  seemed  to  prefer  salt  and  grow  best  in  the  presence  of 
high  salt  but  will  grow  scantily  on  media  lacking  in  salt.  Under 
such  conditions,  when  deprived  of  salt  the  organisms  exhibit 
morphological  irregularities. 

The  third  group,  “Salt  Facultative,”  grow  about  equally  well 
with  or  without  salt,  and  the  group  which  we  chose  to  call  “Salt 
Tolerant”  will  grow  in  the  presence  of  molar  or  two-molar  salt 
but  rather  reluctantly,  there  again  often  exhibiting  morpholog¬ 
ical  irregularities.  They  grow  very  well  without  salt. 

Now  we  have  come  to  this  peculiar  situation  where  we  have 
used  the  term  “Salt  Tolerant,”  a  term  most  usually  applied  to 
halophilic  bacteria,  to  designate  the  group  which  to  our  way  of 
thinking  is  the  least  halophilic.  Starting  from  the  top,  of  course, 
here  are  the  really  strongly  halophilic  organisms,  but  that  would 
seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

(Slides  No.  3  and  Nb.  4.)  This  slide  and  the  one  following 
give  a  little  idea  of  the  behavior  of  the  organisms  on  media  of 
high  salt  content  and  on  media  without  salt.  The  three  plates 
at  the  top  of  Slide  No.  3  contain  12  per  cent  sodium  chloride. 
The  plates  in  the  bottom  row  contain  no  added  salt  and  this 
shows  the  behavior  of  the  three  groups.  Group  2  will  be  on  the 
next  slide.  I  was  unable  to  group  them  all  on  one  slide. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  the  growth  to  register,  but  there  is 
growth  in  12  per  cent  salt  as  shown  in  the  three  plates  on  the 
righthand  side;  no  visible  growth  without  salt. 

Group  2  on  the  next  slide  is  the  type  of  organism  which  grows 
with  or  without  salt,  but  a  little  bit  better  without.  Group  4 
gives  very  much  better  growth  without  salt,  but  will  still  grow 
in  the  presence  of  6  per  cent  salt.  I  guess  that  is  not  indicated 
on  this  slide. 

Here  on  Slide  No.  4  we  have  the  representative  group  2  “Pref¬ 
erential”  which  grows  on  either  media  but  considerably  better  in 
the  presence  of  salt.  Of  course,  like  most  classifications,  this 
is  a  bit  arbitrary  and  there  are  some  species  whose  exact  posi¬ 
tion  in  it  is  difficult  to  state. 

The  way  our  first  85  isolations  grouped  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  slide  (Slide  No.  5).  There  were  100  isolations  but  only 
85  classified,  leaving  15  unclassified,  but  you  will  see  from  this 
percentage  column  that  they  are  pretty  well  distributed. 

As  to  type  of  organisms,  the  twenty-odd  spirilla  which  we 
isolated  fell  into  the  “Obligate”  or  “Preferential”  group.  They 


are  quite  high  in  their  salt  requirements.  The  bacilla  are  pretty 
well  scattered  through  the  four  groups.  We  had  four  isolations 
of  yeast  but  we  could  have  had  any  number.  They  all  grew  about 
equally  well  with  or  without,  as  did  also  the  cocci. 

As  already  stated,  our  interest  in  these  organisms  lay  in  direc¬ 
tions  other  than  canning  and  our  aim  was  to  propagate  rather 
than  to  destroy  them.  Our  culturing  was  all  done  aerobically. 
They  had  to  be  able  to  get  along  at  temperatures  approaching 
zero  Centigrade  and  there  never  was  any  question  of  spoilage 
involved.  We  are,  therefore,  rather  lacking  in  data  applicable 
to  canning  problems.  Our  aims  were  all,  you  might  say,  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  are,  however,  a  couple  of  experiences 
we  have  had  which  have  something  in  common  in  these  pickle 
organisms  and  in  the  canning  problem. 

Recently  we  opened  two  cans  of  under-processed  meat,  after  a 
prolonged  incubation,  and  found  the  juice  in  the  can  ropy,  and 
it  was  our  experience  in  studying  the  pickle  flora  that  certain 
types  of  organisms  in  pickle — we  isolated  several  species — had 
the  property  of  producing  ropiness.  Thus,  there  was  a  possibility 
of  there  being  a  connection  between  these  cans  of  cured  meat 
and  the  ropy  organisms  we  already  encountered  in  pickle. 

Another  possible  experience  in  common  in  the  two  fields  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  just  last  week  when  we  encountered  for  the  second 
time  a  can  of  meat  that  was  under-processed  which  showed  con¬ 
siderable  swelling;  I  think  this  was  a  hard  swell.  Unfortunately, 
we  did  not  analyze  the  gas  but  we  found  a  rise  in  pH  had  taken 
place.  Instead  of  acidity  which  you  would  expect  from  the 
carbon  dioxide  fermentation,  there  was  a  rise  in  pH.  This  sug¬ 
gests  the  action  of  some  of  these  pickle  organisms  in  reducing 
the  nitrate  to  atmosphere  nitrogen  which  is  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  rise  in  pH.  It  was  rather  difficult  to  see  how  you 
would  have  a  hard  swell  in  the  can  from  carbon  dioxide  produc¬ 
tion  without  a  lowering  of  pH.  This  is  merely  suggestive;  we 
still  have  the  cultures  but  have  no  proof. 

A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  this  country  and 
in  Canada  on  the  flora  of  salt  as  affecting  the  fish  industry.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  dates  from  work  done  by  Dr. 
Farlow  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  in  1878.  However,  Aerobes 
seem  to  have  been  the  chief  concern  in  these  fish  studies. 

Our  direct  observations  of  the  bacteria  conveyed  by  salt  have 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  group  putrefactive  anae¬ 
robes.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  bacteria  of  undoubted  impor¬ 
tance  in  canning  procedures.  But  here  again  our  interest  was 
primarily  along  other  lines.  During  an  investigation  of  “off”  odors 
in  hams  cured  in  a  Western  Packing  Plant  an  anaerobe  with 
certain  unique  morphological  characters  was  isolated  and  found 
to  be  the  causative  factor  in  this  production  of  “off”  odors.  We 
were  able  to  reproduce  “off”  odors  in  other  hams  by  inoculat¬ 
ing  them  with  this  organism.  Its  source  was  eventually  traced 
to  the  salt  used  in  curing. 

This  salt  was  made  by  solar  evaporation  of  brine  pumped  from 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah.  Its  invariable  occurrence  in  this  salt 
may  be  largely  incidental  as  the  brine  was  pumped  from  a  point 
subject  to  considerable  pollution  and  the  presence  of  this  anae¬ 
robe  was  readily  demonstrated  in  the  sludge  from  the  floor  of 
the  lake  at  this  point.  Considerable  study  was  made  of  the  or¬ 
ganism  which  we  have  called  Clostridium  Flabelliferum,  both 
culturally  and  biochemically.  Since  this  data  has  all  been  pub¬ 
lished  there  will  be  mentioned  here  only  some  of  our  conclusions. 

Because  of  similarity  of  behaviour  of  C.  flabelliferum  and  C. 
sporogenes,  rather  exhaustive  biochemical  studies  were  under¬ 
taken  comparing  the  two,  especially  with  respect  to  proteolysis. 

(Slide  No.  6.)  Our  first  comparisons  were  made  between  a 
strain  or  two  of  each  species  and  it  so  happened  that  in  study¬ 
ing  proteolysis  quantitatively  the  two  particular  strains  we  chose 
were  rather  active  in  the  case  of  flabelliferum  and  not  so  active 
in  the  case  of  sporogenes.  The  determination  here  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  formol  titrations  over  a  period  of  time.  The  incuba¬ 
tion  was  at  37  degrees. 

We  were  immediately  hopeful  that  there  we  had  a  distinct 
difference  between  the  two  organisms.  I  take  time  to  mention 
this  because  I  think  this  illustrates  a  rather  important  point  in 
making  such  studies;  namely,  the  importance  of  selecting  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  cultures  so  as  to  take  into  account  individual 
variation. 

The  chart  before  you  is  the  result  we  obtained  when  using 
rather  large  numbers  of  isolations  of  the  two  organisms  and 
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here  you  see  the  zones  outlined  by  the  two  solid  lines — the  zone 
of  activity  of  all  the  cultures  of  sporogenes  compared  with  the 
activity  of  the  various  strains  of  flabelliferum  which  lie  between 
the  two  broken  lines,  and  we  now  see  a  considerable  overlapping 
and  in  general  the  cultures  followed  the  same  course. 

The  next  slide  (Slide  No.  7)  showed  somewhat  the  same  for 
production  of  ammonia  which  we  found  rather  exactly  paralled 
by  conductivity  measurements,  the  conductivity  in  this  case  be¬ 
ing  a  very  convenient  and  quick  method  of  following  ammonia 
production. 

Even  a  rough  comparison  of  the  salt  tolerance  of  the  two 
putrefactive  anaerobes  proved  disappointing  from  the  standpoint 
of  differentiation.  Neither  Clostridium  flabelliferum  nor  Clos¬ 
tridium  sporogenes  showed  any  very  high  salt  tolerance. 

I  am  briefly  mentioning  what  is  already  published  here.  We 
ran  a  series  of  inoculations  in  tubes  containing  1,  3,  4,  5,  8,  12 
and  16  per  cent,  added  sodium  chloride  in  the  egg-meat  medium 
and,  in  brief,  the  marked  putrefaction  in  concentration  up  to  and 
including  6  per  cent  sodium  chloride  resulted  with  each  organism. 
After  20  days  incubation,  a  slight  odor  was  observed  in  8  per 
cent,  containing  as  high  as  12  per  cent  in  spite  of  the  negative 
odor. 

We  are  forced  to  admit  reluctantly  that  our  new  organism  is 
about  the  same  thing  as  C.  sporogenes  with  the  exception  of  its 
picturesque  morphology  and  floculation  in  broth  cultures.  Broth 
cultures  develop  a  dense  floculation  with  a  clear  supernatant 
media. 

If  we  were  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  little  speculation  we  might 
assume  that  in  the  case  of  C.  flabelliferum  we  are  dealing  with 
a  dissociated  form  of  C.  sporogenes.  About  this  we  can  merely 
state  that  the  distinctive  property  of  forming  fan-tailed  spor¬ 
angia  has  persisted  in  our  cultures  as  shown  on  the  next  two 
slides  (Slides  No.  8  and  No.  9).  This  property  has  persisted  for 
many  years  during  repeated  culturings  in  non-salt  media. 

It  was  quite  difficult  to  get  any  precision  in  the  photograph 
of  the  fine  structures  we  have  here,  but  the  distinctive  thing 
about  this  anaerobe  is  the  tendency  of  the  vegetative  part  of 
the  sporangium  to  break  down  into  little  fibers  that  spread  out 
often  in  rather  fan-tail  arrangement. 

The  finding  of  this  putrefactive  anaerobe  in  Salt  Lake  led  us 
to  make  comparisons  with  other  salts,  taken  from  mines.  Mined 
salts  from  Kansas  has  been  the  principal  material  used  for  three 
observations.  In  these  samples  received  directly  from  the  salt 
mines  we  have  never  found  the  mysterious  C.  flabelliferum.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  by  no  means  been  free  from  putrefactives. 
Sporogenes  and  bifermentans  types  are  frequently  encountered 
in  the  sediment  settling  out  of  brine  solutions  and  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  dirtier  the  salts  the  more  highly  contaminated 
they  are,  as  you  might  expect. 

I  am  a  bit  uncertain  as  to  how  to  handle  this  feature  because 
of  recent  changes  of  idea  on  the  subject  but  probably  all  of  you 
who  have  handled  these  salts  have  seen  grades  of  coarse  rock 
salt  that  contain  considerable  occluded,  insoluble  material.  It 
looks  like  dirt. 

Our  test  consisted  in  making  up  saturated  solutions  of  brine 
from  the  salt  samples  received  from  Kansas,  perhaps  two  lead¬ 
ers  of  saturated  solution,  allowing  the  insoluble  matter  to  settle 
out  for  a  period  of  an  hour  or  two.  Out  of  two  leaders  you  will 
observe  perhaps  from  10  to  50  cc’s  of  a  loose,  flocculent,  dirty 
substance  in  the  bottom  of  the  container,  and  culturing  this 
sediment  in  sufficient  quantities  always  leads  to  the  finding  of 
putrefactives. 

It  was  a  little  difficult  to  tabulate  any  such  semi-quantitative 
test  as  that  but,  in  general,  our  experience  was  that  in  culturing 
a  cc.  of  this  sediment  we  would  be  quite  certain  to  get  putrefac¬ 
tion.  In  culturing  one-tenth  of  a  cc.  portion  we  would  usually 
get  putrefaction;  a  small  amount,  one-hundredth  of  a  cc.  of 
this  dirty  sediment,  never  gave  putrefaction.  That  would  seem 
to  mean  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  count  of  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  cc.  of  this  small  amount  of  sediment  which  has  come 
out  of  two  leaders  of  saturated  brine  solution.  Therefore,  at 
worst,  the  actual  number  of  putrefactives  in  the  salt  must  be 
quite  low.  However,  on  the  other  hand  the  experience  we  had 
with  the  solar  salt  indicated  that  even  such  small  numbers  of 
flabelliferum  as  we  found  in  that  salt  were  capable  of  giving 
us  some  difficulties. 
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I  am  a  bit  embarrassed  about  claiming  that  the  organisms 
came  from  the  dirt  which  is  occluded  in  the  salt.  I  have  always 
assumed  that  it  was  this  overload  of  insoluble  material  that  car¬ 
ried  the  infection  and  I  thought  that  our  results  suggested  that. 
However,  it  recently  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  Dr.  Harrison 
in  Kansas  is  correct  when  he  says  that  salt  mined  from  depths 
of  over  a  few  feet  is  sterile  and  it  is  possible  that  the  organisms 
we  found  have  been  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  salt,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  salt  is  originally  clean  or  dirty,  by  some  of 
these  migrating  dust  storms  down  in  Kansas;  and  most  of  those 
mining  practices  are  such  that  the  salt  is  exposed  to  a  certain 
amount  of  dust  from  the  atmosphere.  It  looks  as  though  I  would 
have  to  start  joining  Dr.  Lippman  in  dissecting  salt  crystals  to 
see  if  I  can  find  live  organisms  in  the  center. 

I  notice  the  C.  bifermentans  types  in  this  Kansas  salt  also  in 
very  small  numbers.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  interesting 
or  significant  in  canning.  It  seemed  to  be  our  experience  that 
it  is  rarely  if  ever  encountered  in  canned  meats.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  just  why.  It  must  be  something  about  the  salt  toler¬ 
ance  or  heat  resistance  that  causes  it  not  to  show  up. 

Probably  no  one  has  ever  suspected  McBryde’s  Clostridium 
putrefaciens  of  having  a  salt  origin  or  any  salt  affinities.  Yet, 
considering  the  mystery  surrounding  its  native  habitat,  perhaps 
it  is  pardonable  to  here  consider  the  salt  tolerance  of  this 
( putrefactive )  anaerobe. 

The  values  given  in  the  accompanying  chart  (Slide  No.  10) 
were  part  of  a  mass  of  data  concerning  this  interesting  organism 
collected  at  the  Cudahy  Laboratory  and  published  in  part  in 
the  Journal  of  Bacteriology  in  1927.  In  1930  Moran  and  Tucker 
gathered  extensive  data  on  the  salt  tolerance  of  C.  putrefaciens 
and  other  anaerobes.  These  results,  in  agreement  with  our  own, 
are  summarized  by  Dr.  Moulton  in  his  “Meat  Through  the 
Microscope.” 

These  tests  were  carried  out  where  tubes  to  which  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5  per  cent  sodium  chloride  has  been  added.  We  have  12 
days  and  36  days  results  at  20  degrees  and  the  curve  which 
hugs  along  the  base  line  is  a  50  days  incubation  at  zero  degrees. 

It  would  appear  that  the  salt  tolerence  of  Cl.  putrefaciens  is 
quite  low.  The  addition  of  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  salt  to  an 
otherwise  most  favorable  medium  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  hold 
the  organism  in  check  for  36  days  at  20  degrees  C.  For  this 
reason  alone  the  McBryde  organism  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very 
important  spoilage  factor  in  canning. 

Quite  recently  we  have  undertaken  an  investigation  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  limits  of  salt  tolerence  of  process  surviving  anaerobes 
and  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  what  effect  would  be  exerted  on 
their  salt  tolerance  by  other  curing  agents;  namely,  nitrate  and 
nitrite.  We  selected  a  few  strains  of  C.  sporogenes  and  C. 
Welchii  which  had  been  recovered  from  meats  after  heating  6  to 
10  hours  at  160  to  170  degrees  F. 

Vigorous  cultures  of  these  organisms  were  inoculated  into 
various  series  of  pork  media.  Sodium  chloride  was  added  to 
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these  media  with  the  intention  of  getting  6,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent 
concentrations.  The  actual  concentrations  found  analytically 
will  be  shown  on  a  slide. 

To  ALL  media  was  added  nitrate  calculated  to  make  50  ppm. 
One  series  was  given  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  NITRITE  1,000 
ppm  of  nitrate.  We  thus  have  one  series  which  we  may  call 
“Quick  Cure”  and  another  which  may  be  designated  “Mixed 
Cure.”  Each  series  contains  tubes  which  approximate  5.5,  6,  7 
and  8  per  cent  salt. 

Three  sets  of  inculations  were  made  from  suspensions  of  each 
organism.  Each  set  consisted  of  one  tube  of  each  medium-salt- 
cure  combination  mentioned  above.  Set  A  was  given  an  inocu¬ 
lation  calculated  to  contain  a  million  organisms;  Set  B,  1,000; 
Set  C,  10. 

While  this  preliminary  data  is  perhaps  too  scanty  to  warrant 
giving  any  summary,  it  appears  that  a  few  points  may  be  of 
interest.  Slide  No.  11  shows  our  attempt  to  summarize  what 
happened.  The  two  curves  that  go  off  the  top  of  the  chart  are 
the  result  of  heavy  inocluation;  the  other  two  are  the  light. 
The  broken  line  is  in  each  case  what  we  have  designated  as  the 
mixed  curve  and  the  solid  line  is  the  presence  of  nitrate  alone. 

I  have  charted  this  in  a  rather  peculiar  fashion — it  is  a  rather 
unsual  thing  to  chart — ^but  it  seemed  to  be  the  best  way  we 
could  find  to  handle  it.  I  have  recorded  the  first  appearance 
of  putrefactive  odor  against  days  of  incubation  at  the  different 
salt  levels.  We  have  then  a  series  of  observations  in  5.5  per 
cent  salt.  The  next  one  is  approximately  6%  per  cent,  the  next 
is  7^4  per  cent,  and  the  one  that  is  up  on  the  wall  there  is  8% 
per  cent. 

Putrefactive  odor  was  first  detected  in  any  nitrite  tube  con¬ 
taining  7  per  cent  salt  on  this  day  (alluding  to  chart).  In  the 
same  concentration  of  salt  in  corresponding  nitrate  or  mixed 
cure  tube  the  advent  of  odor  was  deferred  just  one  day  as  was 
approximately  the  case  in  the  two  lower  salt  concentrations. 

This  would  seem  to  show  a  slight  retarding  effect  in  the 
onset  of  odors  of  putrefaction  in  the  presence  of  nitrate  as 
against  the  use  of  nitrite  without  nitrate.  However,  the  retard¬ 
ing  effect  is  very  slight  I  think;  only  a  day’s  difference  in  any 
case  and  it  disappears  in  the  case  of  observations  with  the  higher 
salt  concentration.  Or,  looked  at  another  way,  of  retarding 
effect  seems  to  be  rather  slight. 

Now  this  retardation  of  the  onset  of  putrefaction  can  readily 
be  accounted  for  by  the  additive  effects  of  a  thousand  parts  per 
million  of  sodium  nitrate  which  we  expect  to  be  somewhat  more 
bacteria  static  than  sodium  chloride,  perhaps  as  much  as  ten 
times,  so  the  deferred  action  we  get  here  is  only  what  we  expect 
from  the  addition  of  a  little  bit  more  salt. 

These  results  are  merely  preliminary  and  the  subject  should 
be  studied  further  to  include  possible  inhibitive  effects  on  de¬ 


velopment  of  toxins  and  the  effect  of  using  mixed  cultures,  etc. 

This  work  was  all  done  with  the  pure  sultures  in  sterilized  meat 
and  test  tubes  and  various  other  angles  that  would  be  covered. 

We  also  in  this  series  were  interested  in  getting  the  salt 
tolerance  of  Clostridium  Welchii  because  of  our  having  recently 
found  it  in  two  semi-sterile  canned  products,  and  the  findings 
there  were  not  very  startling.  I  think  the  5  per  cent  salt  was 
about  the  limit  of  salt  tolerance  and  again  we  found  no  par¬ 
ticular  specific  effect  of  nitrate.  There  was  no  particular  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  whether  Welchii  was  submitted  to  a  nitrite  salt  mix¬ 
ture  or  a  nitrate-nitrite  salt  mixture. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1936  a  survey  was  made  by  our  laboratory 
of  various  brands  of  spiced  ham  and  spiced  luncheon  meat.  It 
was  designed  to  establish  whether  there  is  any  correlation  be¬ 
tween  keeping  quality  and  type  of  cure,  and  to  this  end  various 
chemical  determinations  and  bacteriological  observations  were 
made  on  both  incubated  and  unincubated  cans.  Three  cans  were 
obtained  of  each  product.  One  was  opened  at  once  with  appro¬ 
priate  observations  and  analyses.  The  remaining  two  were  in-  5 
cubated  for  7  and  10  days  respectively  at  97°  F.  As  each  set 
of  cans  bore  the  same  code  number  it  was  assumed  that  there 
was  an  approximately  even  distribution  of  salt  and  bacteria  in 
the  trio. 

(Slide  No.  12.)  This  is  a  further  observation  on  the  experi¬ 
ments  that  I  have  reported  which  is  probably  significant.  It  is 
the  minimum  number  of  organisms  necessary  to  initiate  putre¬ 
faction  within  15  days  time  incubation.  As  would  perhaps  be 
expected,  putrefaction  can  be  initiated  with  small  numbers  in 
5  per  cent  salt;  somewhat  larger  numbers  in  6  per  cent;  larger 
in  7  per  cent;  and  8  per  cent  sale  requires  quite  heavy  inocula¬ 
tions  to  produce  odors  in  fifteen  days  time. 

(Slide  No.  13.)  This  slide  gives  us  the  results  of  this  survey 
on  eight  manufacturers’  luncheon  meat  and  spiced  ham  and  I 
call  your  attention,  first,  to  the  column  which  is  the  nitrate 
analyses  of  four  hundred  parts  per  million.  We  have  concluded 
that  any  can  showing  more  than  four  hundred  parts  per  million 
nitrate  has  been  given  a  nitrate  or  mixed  cure,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  Producer  B,  Producer  D,  Producer  O  and  Producer  G. 

It  so  happens  that  four  of  these  producers  seem  to  be  using  a 
mixed  cure  and  four  are  apparently  using  a  straight  nitrite  cure. 

The  counts  of  salt  tolerant  anaerobes  were  made  on  aseptically 
ground  aliquots  planted  in  various  dilutions  into  tubes  of  5  per 
cent  salt  broth  containing  sugar  and  nitrate.  We  opened  one 
can  of  each  manufacturer  and  aseptically  made  determinations 
of  salt  tolerant  organisms  in  the  unincubated  cans  and  arrived 
at  the  counts  listed  on  the  chart.  At  the  same  time  we  tested 
for  putrefactives  and  found  slight  numbers  as  indicated  in  the 
next  column.  Where  the  chart  reads  “less  than  two”  it  prob¬ 
ably  means  none  at  all,  but  there  were  several  significant  num¬ 
bers  of  putrefactives  of  the  sporogenes  type  in  a  few  of  these 
cans  before  incubation. 

The  last  three  columns  on  the  chart  represent  the  observations 
made  on  the  incubated  cans  and  of  first  interest  may  be  the 
odor.  The  only  one  that  showed  any  particular  swelling  was 
“hard  swell”. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correlation  of  type  of  cure  with 
odors  and  also  with  bacteria  which  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
slide.  (Slide  No.  14.)  I  have  divided  the  products  into  those 
which  obviously  received  a  nitrate  or  mixed  cure  and  the 
results  of  incubation  as  to  odor  show  in  this  column  (alluding 
to  chart).  The  microscopic  examination  of  the  juice  after 
incubation  is  shown  in  the  other  two  columns. 

There  was  only  one  can  of  the  lot  which  showed  any  detectable 
“off”  odor  in  nitrite  cure;  that  was  sour  in  the  presence  of 
extremely  many  Cocci.  The  rest  of  these  entries  mean  no 
bacteria.  Then  we  have  no  bacteria  detectable  under  direct 
microscopic  examination  in  the  juice  in  several  of  these  cans  and 
rather  few  in  one.  In  this  series  of  incubated  cans  no  putridity 
developed  although  a  few  putrefactives  were  found  in  the 
unincubated  cans. 

I  started  to  say,  and  did  not  finish,  that,  although  we  have  a 
significant  number  of  putrefactives  in  the  unincubated  cans 
whether  there  was  nitrate  present  or  whether  there  was  not 
nitrate  present,  we  had  no  putrefaction  after  incubation.  It, 
therefore,  appears  to  us  that  nitrate  is  not  essential,  at  least  in 
suppressing  putrefaction. 
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In  conclusion,  in  general  we  can  not  get  very  excited  about 
the  importance  of  salt  tolerant  bacteria  in  our  own  canning 
operations. 

We  have  made  a  survey  of  trimmings,  such  as  are  sometimes 
used  for  canning,  in  which  we  have  made  counts  of  the  bacteria 
which  will  grow  in  nitrated — 5  per  cent  salt  broth.  Twenty- 
five  samples  of  fresh  trimmings  gave  salt  tolerant  counts  up 
in  the  thousands  averaging  about  150,000  per  gram.  Frozen 
trimmings  (40  samples)  average  twice  that  number,  or 
325,000/GM.  They  often  showed  the  presence  of  a  few  putre- 
factives  per  gram. 

I  believe  it  has  been  Dr.  Jensen’s  experience  as  well  as  our 
own  that  a  canned  product  of  good  keeping  quality  can  be  made 
from  such.  It  seems  improbable  that  any  contributions  made 
by  the  salt  are  likely  materially  to  alter  the  picture.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Dr.  Cameron  has  pointed  out,  it  should  be  our 
constant  aim  to  decrease  the  bacterial  load  we  place  on  process¬ 
ing  and  to  that  end  it  would  be  well  to  use  the  cleanest  salt 
available.  Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  am  sure  you  have  all  been 
interested  in  this  paper.  Are  there  any  questions  or  remarks 
you  would  like  to  make  with  reference  to  it  before  we  go  on  to 
the  next? 

DR.  MOULTON:  Did  you  make  any  counts  on  the  relative 
distribution  of  bacteria  in  the  sludge  from  the  Lake  or  from 
those  Kansas  salts?  Did  most  of  it  go  to  the  sludge? 

DR.  STURGES:  As  I  suggested,  our  counts  there  at  best  were 
rather  purely  quantitative  but  most  decidedly  there  was  at  least 
a  concentration  of  putrefactives  of  the  sludge.  Inoculating  2  cc. 
quantity  of  the  sludge  would  invariably  give  putrefaction  while 
1  cc.  quantity  of  the  brine  would  almost  never  do  it. 

DR.  MOULTON:  I  am  interested  also  in  your  conclusions  on 
the  function  of  nitrate  of  these  canned  spiced  hams.  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  them.  We  got  more  gas  formation  in  the 
presence  of  nitrate.  We  did  not  carry  out  the  bacteriological 
studies  except  for  one  organism  in  which  we  were  interested 
so  I  can  not  speak  in  connection  with  that,  but  I  rather  came  to 
the  conclusion  from  that  study  that  the  addition  of  nitrate  was 
a  good  thing  in  these  under-processed  canned  products.  Would 
you  say  that  your  results  would  indicate  the  contrary? 

DR.  STURGES:  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything  further 
than  was  shown  in  this  summary  on  the  last  slide  where  as  to 
odors  in  the  cans  certainly  the  nitrate  was  above  the  nitrite  and 
also  as  to  bacterial  findings  in  the  juice.  The  juice  placed  under 
the  microscope  in  most  of  the  cans  of  nitrate  showed  an 
enormous  amount  of  bacteria.  In  most  of  the  cans  of  nitrite 
cure  it  was  impossible  in  that  five  or  ten  minutes’  search  to  find 
an  organism  in  it. 
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I  might  say  in  defense  of  that  that  those  various  odor 
determinations  and  microscopic  determinations  were  made  blind. 
They  were  made  by  different  men  independently  who  did  not 
even  know  what  product  it  was  they  were  examining. 

DR.  MOULTON:  Of  course,  you  had  no  way  of  knowing  the 
original  contamination  of  these  meats  before  putting  them  into 
the  product. 

DR.  STURGES:  No,  I  had  not. 

DR.  MOULTON:  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  nitrate 
was  used  as  a  defensive  method  because  it  does  seem  contrary 
to  my  experience. 

MR.  DONNELL  (Rath  Packing  Co.):  The  Doctor  spoke  of 
the  salt  from  Salt  Lake  and  from  Kansas.  I  wonder  if  he  made 
any  investigations  on  Louisiana  and  other  salts  as  far  as  con¬ 
tamination  is  concerned;  in  other  words,  whether  salt  that  is 
evaporated  would  have  that  contamination. 

DR.  STURGES:  No,  we  have  not.  We  examined  one  or  two 
brands  of  commercial  salt,  including  Morton’s,  and  I  could  not 
at  this  distance  state  what  grade  it  was,  but  it  was  very  free 
from  objectionable  bacteria,  but  we  have  not  made  a  very 
extensive  survey. 

MR.  W.  LEE  LEWIS  (Chicago,  Illinois):  Out  of  your  rather 
broad  experience  with  bacteriological  study  of  salts,  suppose 
you  were  counseling  a  packing  plant  that  had  an  outbreak  of 
ham  souring  and  up  to  the  moment  you  had  not  been  able  to 
determine  any  specific  source  of  the  outbreak:  would  you  feel 
warranted  in  recommending  that  they  boil  all  their  pump  pickle 
as  professionally  measured?  Is  that  too  drastic? 

DR.  STURGES:  I  certainly  would  recommend  sterilizing  the 
pump  pickle  and  if  the  salt  were  suspected  I  think  in  such 
cases  the  salt  should  be  examined;  and  it  is  even  conceivable 
that  a  change  in  the  salt  used  would  be  called  for,  depending 
on  what  was  found  in  the  bacteria. 

MR.  L.  M.  TOLMAN  (Wilson  &  Co.):  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  that  has  bothered  me  a  good  deal. 

In  transferring  an  organism  from  a  concentrative  salt  solu¬ 
tion — one  that  has  learned  to  grow  in  a  salt  solution  of  70  per 
cent — can  you  transfer  that  to  a  culture  media  without  salt  ?  Is 
it  simply  mechanical  difficulties  there  in  the  organism  to  ac¬ 
custom  itself  to  the  dilution,  or  is  that  a  factor  in  the  things  ? 

DR.  STURGES:  I  think  that  perhaps  Dr.  Tolman  wondered 
the  same  thing  that  we  wonder  a  great  deal,  and  that  is  just 
the  nature  of  this  salt  adaptation  and  how  permanent  it  is; 
whether  it  is  a  temporary  mechanical  situation  or  what.  In 
general,  I  may  say  that,  using  the  grouping  that  I  suggested, 
showing  the  four  different  degrees  of  salt  adaptation,  we  found 
that  organisms  that  fell  in  those  four  groups  remain  “put” 
regardless  of  how  they  were  cultivated. 

To  illustrate:  we  can  take  an  organism  which  had  a  preference 
for  high  salt  concentration,  cultivate  it  a  great  many  generations 
in  the  low  salt  or  in  the  standard  media,  and  it  would  still 
retain  that  preference  for  a  high  salt  concentration.  I  do  not 
know  if  that  covers  the  point. 

DR.  L.  B.  JENSEN  (Swift  &  Company,  Chicago):  I  would  like 
to  ask  Dr.  Sturges  if  he  noticed  any  distribution  of  coloring 
classification. 

DR.  STURGES:  As  I  recall — this  work  all  dates  from  a  good 
many  years  back — we  encountered  almost  nothing  of  that  sort, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  some  of  the  yeasts  which  I  think 
showed  a  mild  degree  of  it. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  If  there  are  no  other  questions 
we  will  pass  on  to  the  next  paper  on  our  program,  the  question 
of  lead  in  foods,  which  has  been  a  question  of  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  all  phases  of  the  food  industry  and  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  work  done  on  the  subject.  I  just  noticed  in  a 
recent  scientific  magazine  that  the  Government  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  the  question  of  the  lead  tolerance,  so  that  is 
another  phase  that  is  going  to  be  investigated  shortly. 

We  are  fortunate  today  in  having  with  us  Mr.  Greenleaf  of 
the  National  Canners  Laboratories  who  will  talk  to  us  on  “The 
Broader  Aspects  of  the  Lead  Problem.” 

Mr.  C.  A.  Greenleaf  presented  his  prepared  paper  entitled 
“The  Broader  Aspects  of  the  Lead  Problem.” 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  am  sure  we  have  found  this 
paper  of  considerable  interest.  Those  of  you  who  are  not 
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familiar  with  the  chemical  end  of  it  probably  do  not  realize  the 
difficulties  in  determining  such  small  parts  of  metals  as  are 
indicated  by  the  limit  set.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked 
or  does  anyone  want  to  say  anything  about  this  paper  before 
we  pass  on? 

Mr.  Jenison,  would  you  care  to  say  a  few  words? 

MR.  G.  C.  JENISON  (Continental  Can  Company) :  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  I  can  add  to  what  Mr. 
Greenleaf  has  covered  in  his  paper.  There  are  a  few  points 
that  I  might  emphasize.  One  is  that,  while  the  various  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  responsible  for  regulatory  work  have  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  development  of  methods  that  have  been 
reviewed  by  Mr.  Greenleaf,  they  have  also  shown  cooperation, 
to  those  who  have  been  interested,  in  the  work  and  have  given 
unstintingly  of  their  time  and  cooperation  to  help  anyone  who 
is  doing  this  work. 

Anyone  engaged  in  this  work  will  recognize  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem,  especially  if  the  methods  cited  are  to  be  applied 
to  food  products  in  general.  The  selection  of  the  method  is, 
of  course,  of  primary  importance. 

Experience  has  shown  that  “ashing”  the  entire  sample  some¬ 
times  is  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  approach,  and  to  this 
end  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  in  meat  and  meat  products 
the  difficulty  of  securing  a  uniform  sample  is  evident  and  here 
we  feel  that  considerable  work  would  be  necessary  before  these 
methods  have  been  developed.  We  hope  that  those  interested  in 
the  problem  will  keep  that  in  mind. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jenison.  Are 
there  any  other  remarks  on  this  paper? 

DR.  TOLMAN :  I  just  want  to  make  one  remark  regarding  an 
interesting  contamination  analysis  that  we  ran  into  in  connection 
with  lead,  and  that  is:  in  trying  to  grind  samples,  or  trying 
to  screen  samples,  in  both  cases;  take  these  very  fine  screens, 
there  are  some  cases  where  sufficient  lead  has  gotten  into  the 
sample  by  simply  screening  to  overthrow  this  value;  and,  of 
course,  when  it  comes  to  grinding  samples,  grinding  of  any  kind, 
that  is  practically  out  of  the  question.  The  only  way  they  can 
be  ground  is  in  that  washed  in  water  or  something  of  that  kind 
because  practically  every  mill  has  bearings  or  something  of  that 
kind  involved  in  it  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  watch  very 
carefully  in  preparation  of  any  sample  that  we  do  not  add  more 
lead  in  preparation  of  the  sample  than  was  there  to  begin  with. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  Before  introducing  the  next 
speaker  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  Meat  Section 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  as  it  has  been  con¬ 
ducted.  I  think  sometimes  some  of  you  may  have  an  idea  that 
all  we  do  is  to  get  out  here  once  a  year  and  listen  to  a  series 
of  papers.  That  is  not  true.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
that  is  carried  on  during  the  year  by  various  committees  com¬ 
posed  of  men  who  are  quite  busy  at  their  own  work  but  they 
are  willing  to  take  the  time  and  put  in  their  efforts  to  investigate 
certain  things  that  are  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 

I  thought,  before  asking  Dr.  Cameron  to  give  his  paper,  I 
would  just  mention  these  committees  to  you  so  you  would  have 
a  little  idea  of  what  is  going  on  during  the  interim  between 
meetings. 

We  have  a  Technical  Committee  of  which  I  am  Chairman, 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Meat  Section  is  the  Chairman,  and  on 
which  at  the  present  time  are:  W.  J.  Foell,  L.  M.  Tolman,  R.  C. 
Newton,  Max  Gerth  and  W.  Lee  Lewis. 

Then  in  connection  with  Dr.  Cameron’s  work,  a  couple  of 
years’  ago  we  formed  a  committee  here  in  Chicago  of  our 
bacteriologists  to  cooperate  with  him,  and  those  of  you  who 
were  here  last  year  will  remember  some  excellent  work  that 
they  had  accomplished  and  they  will  tell  you  a  little  more  about 
what  they  did  this  last  year.  That  Committee  consists  of  Dr. 
Jensen  as  Chairman,  M.  Laing,  F.  W.  Kurk  and  W.  S.  Sturges. 

Now  during  this  last  year  there  are  several  things  which 
have  come  up  which  made  us  think  it  might  be  well  to  have 
a  couple  of  additional  committees  at  work  so  we  formed  a 
committee  which  we  call  a  Subcommittee  on  Labeling  of  Canned 
Meats.  This  committee  is  going  into  the  question  of  how  you 
should  label  canned  products,  with  reference  to  taking  them  out 
of  the  can,  and  maybe  heating  them  before  the  can  is  opened, 
and  so  on.  Dr.  Tolman  is  chairman  of  this  committee  and  the 
other  members  are  R.  C.  Newton,  E.  J.  Cameron,  J.  J.  Vollert- 
sen  and  W.  Lee  Lewis. 
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Then  we  have  this  all-important  committee,  I  think,  that  is 
working  on  the  question  of  lead  in  canned  meats.  They  have 
started  some  work  and  we  expect  that  during  the  next  year 
probably  they  will  have  accomplished  quite  a  little  and  will 
be  able  to  give  us  a  comprehensive  report  of  their  activities. 
Dr.  R.  C.  Newton  is  Chairman  of  this  committee  and  the  other 
members  are  L.  M.  Tolman,  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Max  Gerth,  G.  C. 
Jenison,  C.  O.  Ball,  J.  J.  Vollertsen  and  W.  Lee  Lewis. 

Now  I  want  you  to  note  that  in  that  committee  are  not  only 
the  representatives  of  the  canners  of  products  but  also  the  can 
companies  are  cooperating  with  us  on  this. 

We  will  now  listen  to  a  report  on  meat  canning  problems  by 
Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron  who  I  am  sure  needs  no  introduction  to  you 
as  he  has  appeared  before  us  numerous  time. 


Report  on  Meat  Canning  Problems 

By  E.  J.  Cameron 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  in  1936  on  the  meat  studies 
followed  a  program  which  was  drawn  up  in  conference  with 
the  Meat  Committee  and  Subcommittee  early  last  summer.  This 
was  a  four-point  program  and  there  is  progress  to  report  with 
respect  to  each.  Therefore,  these  four  points,  considered  in¬ 
dividually,  comprise  a  logical  basis  for  the  present  report. 

1.  The  Lead  Problem — The  Committee  expressed  the  desire 
to  have  someone  in  Washington  who  would  keep  the  Meat  Com¬ 
mittee  currently  informed  of  developments  regarding  this  im¬ 
portant  problem.  Also,  the  Committee  desired  that  a  statement 
be  prepared  which  would  have  reference  to  the  question  of  lead' 
tolerances,  past  and  present,  and  chemical  methods  in  use  for 
the  determination  of  lead.  Mr.  C.  A.  Greenleaf  of  our  laboratory 
was  appointed  to  the  Lead  Committee  and  his  statement  is 
before  this  meeting.  The  question  of  lead  tolerances  and 
methods  has  been  previously  covered  in  a  most  comprehensive 
way  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Pilcher  of  the  Research  Department  of  the 
American  Can  Company.  Mr.  Greenleaf  will  continue  to  follow 
developments  in  the  government  laboratories. 

2.  Label  Statements  Held  to  be  of  Detriment  to  the  Canning 
Industry — The  speaker  is  on  the  Committee  on  Labeling  which 
was  appointed  by  the  Meat  Section  and  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Committee  has  prepared  a  report  which  presents 
a  discussion  of  label  statements  which  are  held  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  canning  industry.  Principal  attention  is 
given  the  so-called  “empty  contents”  clause,  which  has  a  pre¬ 
judicial  effect  on  and  is  misrepresentative  of  canned  foods.  With 
reference  to  this  clause,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  some  instances 
those  who  follow  and  advocate  the  admonition  carry  wide  in¬ 
fluence  and  their  warnings  are  heeded  by  many.  In  support  of 
this,  citation  is  made  of  the  American  Red  Cross  incident  of  1935. 
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The  Red  Cross  by  pamphlet,  newspaper,  and  radio  referred  to 
the  “disaster”  which  might  follow  the  act  of  eating  foods  which 
had  been  held  in  the  open  can.  The  officials  of  the  Red  Cross 
were  advised  that  the  statements  were  in  error.  They  cited  the 
label  statement  in  question  in  confirmation  of  their  views.  They 
were  then  referred  to  a  disinterested  authority,  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  with  the  result  that  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  “Red  Cross  Courier”,  in  its  November, 

1935,  issue  referred  to  its  former  “error  of  statement”  and 
published  a  retraction  of  it. 

3.  Status  of  Culture  Methods  for  Canned  Meats — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Meat  Section,  in  January,  1936,  a  subcommittee 
report  was  made  which  had  reference  to  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Kurk  and  Breidigan  on  the  subject  of  Methods  for  the  Bacterio¬ 
logical  Examination  of  Canned  Meat  Products.  The  question 
then  arose  as  to  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  official  recognition 
of  these  methods,  such  as  would  cause  a  trend  toward  uniformity 
of  procedure  in  the  various  laboratories  which  may  be  interested 
in  canned  food  problems.  The  desirability  of  standard  procedure 
in  the  examination  of  food  products  in  general  is  self-evident, 
and  for  canned  meats  a  start  was  made  in  October,  1936,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  New 
Orleans  when  Mr.  Laing  presented  the  methods  to  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Section  for  its  consideration.  In  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  there  is  a  committee  on  microbiological 
methods  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  find  opportunity  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subcommittee’s  suggested  methods  within  the  near 
future. 

Also  with  a  view  to  standardized  practice,  the  speaker,  as 
Associate  Referee  on  Microbiological  Methods,  in  November, 

1936,  presented  a  report  to  the  Association  of  Official  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemists  in  Washington,  which  embodied  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  subcommittee.  We  now  expect  that  these  methods 
will  be  tested  by  collaborators  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  as  Associate  Referee  on  Meat  Methods. 
The  next  step  will  be  a  request  for  tentative  recognition  if  the 
reports  of  collaborators  justify. 

4.  Investigation  of  Spice  Contamination — The  spice  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  conducted  by  Dr.  John  Yesair,  who  has  been 
guided  by  a  program  of  work  which  was  approved  by  the  Meat 
Committee.  This  program  contemplated  first  a  review  of  the 
literature  on  spices,  pertaining  particularly  to  treatment  at 
source  of  production  and  at  spice  manufacturing  establishments, 
to  the  bacterial  content  of  spices  and  treatment  to  reduce  such 
contamination,  and  to  methods  for  assaying  essential  oils  in 
spices.  In  order  to  obtain  representative  material  for  examina¬ 
tion,  it  was  planned  to  contact  individual  manufacturers  and 
users  of  spices  and  such  samples  were  to  be  examined  for  a 
variety  of  micro-organisms  of  recognized  or  potential  commercial 
importance.  Following  the  examination  of  spices,  work  was  to 
be  done  in  an  attempt  to  determine  a  practicable  means  of  spice 
sterilization  and  the  effect  on  the  flavoring  principle  was  to  be 
determined  by  assay  of  essential  oils. 

Progress  has  been  made  on  all  elements  of  the  program 
through  the  bacteriological  examination  of  spices  and  at  present 
the  investigation  is  directed  to  sterilization  experiments.  Re¬ 
sults  of  this  investigation  will  be  presented  to  the  committee  at 
the  appropriate  time.  For  the  present  consideration  will  be 
given  only  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  work  to  date — 
namely,  the  results  of  the  bacteriological  examination  of  spices. 

A  total  of  eight  sets  of  spice  and  herb  samples  were  obtained 
from  three  meat  packers,  three  vegetable  canners  and  one  spice 
manufacturer.  Included  in  these  eight  sets  were  106  samples 
consisting  of  36  different  kinds  of  spices  or  herbs.  The  source  of 
the  samples,  whether  from  a  spice  manufacturer  or  from  a 
dealer  in  spices,  was  known  for  88  samples  while  18  were  of 
unknown  origin.  Most  of  the  samples  were  in  the  ground  state. 

By  appropriate  culture  tests,  examination  was  made  for  the 
following: 

1.  Total  counts  per  cc  on  tryptone  agar  at  37°  C. 

2.  Acid  tolerant  bacteria  per  cc  on  Wort  agar  at  room 
temperature. 

3.  Molds  per  cc  on  Wort  agar  at  room  temperature. 

4.  Total  spore  formers  per  cc  on  tryptone  agar  at  37°  C. 


5.  Aerobic  spore  formers  per  cc  on  tryptone  agar  at  37°  C. 

6.  Spores  per  cc  producing  gas  in  the  Jenisen  medium  at  37°  C. 

7.  Anaerobic  spores  per  cc  at  37°  C. 

In  addition  certain  samples  were  examined  for  the  presence 
of  thermophilic  organisms  such  as  aerobic  spore  formers,  flat 
sour  spores,  thermophilic  anaerobes,  (not  producing  hydrogen 
sulfide),  and  sulfide  spoilage  bacteria.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  bacteriological  procedure  will  appreciate  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  to  examine  these  106  samples. 

In  general  the  results  are  remarkable  in  pointing  to  great 
variation  in  the  bacterial  content  of  different  samples  of  similar 
spices.  If  information  were  available  regarding  the  previous 
treatment  of  individual  samples,  it  is  possible  that  our  examina¬ 
tion  might  suggest  which  methods  of  treatment  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  Unfortunately,  however,  information  regai'ding  details 
of  preparation  is  not  available. 

Illustrating  this  variation  in  contamination,  the  following 
results  may  be  of  interest: 

Total  bacteria  per  cc  on  tryptone  agar  at  37°  C: 

Black  pepper,  7  samples — 1,000,000  to  16,000,000. 

Whole  allspice,  5  samples — 106,000  to  1,000,000. 

White  pepper,  5  samples — 7,000  to  220,000. 

Whole  cloves,  5  samples — 190  to  12,000. 

Ground  cloves,  3  samples — 8,000  to  12,000. 

Results  on  Jensen’s  medium  which  are  of  special  interest  to 
meat  canners  are  as  follows: 

Black  pepper,  7  samples — 1,000  to  10,000. 

Whole  allspice,  5  samples — 0  to  1,000. 

White  pepper,  5  samples — 0  to  100. 

Whole  cloves,  5  samples — 0  to  100. 

Ground  cloves,  3  samples — 0. 

Black  pepper  was  the  most  heavily  contaminated  from  the 
standpoint  of  numbers  and  also  types  of  bacteria.  Thermophilic 
spores  were  encountered  in  significant  numbers  in  black  pepper 
but  on  the  whole  were  rare. 

As  previously  mentioned,  work  on  sterilization  of  spices  is 
under  way  but  has  not  progressed  to  the  point  where  comment 
is  justified. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  am  sure  that  we  can  all  feel 
encouraged  over  Dr.  Cameron’s  report  which  shows  the  work 
that  the  Canners  Laboratories  are  doing  on  our  products. 

Now  we  will  have  a  Report  of  the  Advisory  Subcommittee  on 
Bacteriology,”  by  Dr.  L.  B.  Jensen  of  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago. 

DR.  JENSEN:  We  have  two  phases  of  our  work  to  report 
this  year.  Perhaps  the  most  important  phase  is  the  endeavor 
to  standardize  methods  of  opening  canned  foods  and  sampling 
them  bacteriologically,  and  this  work,  as  Dr.  Cameron  mentioned, 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Laing  and  Mr.  Kurk.  Mr.  Laing 
will  make  a  full  report  on  this  immediately  following  the  first 
item  that  our  Committee  has  to  report. 

Dr.  Jensen  presented  his  prepared  paper  entitled  “A  Pre¬ 
liminary  Note  on  Possible  Mechanism  of  Hydrogen  Swells  of 
Certain  Canned  Foods.” 

MR.  M.  LAING  (Armour  &  Company) :  The  difficulty  I 
encounter  here  is  simply  that  of  recapitulating,  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  Advisory  to  Dr.  Cameron,  some  of  the  things 
that  have  already  gone  on  before.  In  other  words,  the  smallest 
cog  in  the  smallest  wheel  spins  many  times  before  it  gets  to 
my  place.  The  essential  things  that  are  reportable  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

The  work  that  was  done  was  demonstrated  at  this  meeting 
last  year;  that  is,  the  technique  for  bacteriological  culture  of 
meat  products  principally,  and  such  applications  that  would  have 
to  canned  foods  in  general. 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  this  sought  a  sponsorship 
of  some  authoritative  group,  as  was  reported  by  Dr.  Cameron, 
and  it  fell  to  us  to  represent  it  at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association.  The  meat  industry  as 
a  whole,  I  think,  was  very  adequately  represented  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  meeting,  both  numerically  and  by  papers  that  were 
presented  there. 
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ANDERSON  DICERS 


Your  Soft 
Vegetables 
Will  Look 
Just  as 
Attractive 
as  Your 
Ground 
Vegetables 
if  Diced  on 


V  High-Speed 
Machine 

Have  reserve  strensth  to  keep  soins  at  full  capacity 
under  most  severe  condition.  Dice  perfectly  soft  ve- 
Setables  such  as  peppers,  onions,  cabbase  and  mushrooms  as 
well  as  the  toughest  vegetables.  Produce  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  perfect  cubes  from  any  given  quantity  of  vegetables 
or  fruits.  Made  in  two  smaller  sizes,  too,  to  meet  every  canner's 
needs.  Also  manufacturers  of  Julienne  Cutter  for  Ground  Ve¬ 
getables  and  Celery  and  Boned  Chicken  Cuber. 

J.  P.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

S.  W.  Cor.  9th  &  Thompson  Sts.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOOD  CUTTING  SPECIALISTS  SINCE  1872 


Seed  Corn  For  Particular  Canners 

Your  best  assurance  of  a  paying  crop 
is  in  the  planting  of  O  &  M  Seeds  of 
Satisfaction. 

Descriptive  catalog  covering  all  your 
requirements  including  Burcross  and 
Golden  Cross  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  sent 
on  request. 

The  O  &  M  SEED  CO.,  Growers 

Seed  Corn  Specialists 

Green  Springs,  Ohio 


INDIANA  BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 

This  seed  is  saved  as  all  seed  should  be — 
from  individual  fruits  carefully  chosen  so 
as  to  assure  maximum  yield,  most  perfect 
coloring,  shape,  size  and  sdl  round  canning 
quality.  All  our  efforts  axe  directed  toward 
making  this  one  seed  the  best  obtainable. 

In  bulk  $1.25  per  lb;  4  oz.  celo  bags  $1.35 

C.  A.  SHUTTLEWORTH  SEED  CO.  MATTHEWS.  IND. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


BALANCE  SHEET 
As  at  December  31,  1936 


CASH  ASSETS 

Cash  in  Banks  $1,123,938.89 

*U.  S.  Government  Securities  2,275,000.00 

Accrued  Interest  on  U.  S.  Government 

Securities  16,709.78 

Expense  and  Guarantee  Fund  outstanding  179,240.99 

Total  $3,594,889.66 

LIABILITIES 

Unadjusted  Losses  •  Estimated  $  25,370.00 

Reserve  for  Taxes  18,139.31 

Reserve  for  Excess  Insurance  Premium  12,961.94 

Reserve  for  Expenses  1,060.08 

Expense  and  Guarantee  Fund  Credits 

Outstanding  28,057.99 

Expense  and  Guarantee  Fund 

Unearned  $  927,286.46 

Reserve  Fund  463,775.00 

Surplus  Reserve  1,269,632.00 

Surplus  (Savings  Year  1936) 

$860,416.86 

Less;  Savings  re¬ 
turned  during 

I  year  11,809.98  848,606.88 

I  Total  Reserves  and  Surplus  $3,509,300.34 

I  Total  $3,594,889.66 


*U.  S.  Government  Securities  are  carried  at  cost,  or  at  par  where 
par  is  less  than  cost.  Market  Value  at  December  31,  1936,  was 
$2,  479,310.94. 


LANSING  B.WARNER,  INCORPORATED 

Attorney-in-Fact 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Our  30th  year  of  insurance  service  to  the 
Canning  Industry 
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Dr.  Jensen  prepared  a  paper  on  methods  of  meat  preservation, 
and  the  comment  and  discussion  and  questions  that  were  raised 
following  that  paper  pointed  up  very  well,  as  well  as  questions 
raised  more  specifically  at  the  symposium  on  “Food  Poisoning”, 
to  the  need  for  standardization  of  some  method.  In  other  words, 
bacteriologists  in  general  have  all  of  the  specific  packages  well 
tagged  and  in  their  proper  slot  but  along  comes  somebody  and 
upsets  the  apple  cart,  and  we  change  our  views  immediately  on 
the  system  of  the  theory  of  food  poison  which  leads  the  lay 
mind  at  least  to  regard  us  frequently  as  rank  theorists,  or  at 
least  rank. 

That  is  somewhat  understandable  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  been  familiar  for  a  number  of 
years  with  the  highly  specific  and  very  exact  quantitative 
methods  of  the  chemist.  In  other  words,  take  the  simple  problem 
like  water.  Methods  for  determining  residual  chlorine  in  water 
down  to  a  tenth  of  a  part  per  million  can  be  transmitted  to  a 
high  school  student  in  five  minutes  and  we  can  work  with  a 
great  deal  of  accuracy.  The  bacteriologist  in  making  his 
analysis  will  begin  to  report  in  terms  of  millions  and  things  of 
that  sort  and  deal  solutionally  and  is  frequently  suspected  of 
privately  playing  monopoly  and  things  like  that. 

All  of  this  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  and  it  has 
been  our  feeling  all  the  way  along  that  the  mass  confusion 
that  is  introduced  into  this  particular  field,  especially  with 
reference  to  medical  legal  litigation  with  reference  to  occasional 
food  poisoning  complaints  and  things  of  that  sort,  demand  some¬ 
thing  very  objective,  something  formalized  in  our  thinking,  and 
something  that  we  can  really  feel  that  we  have  our  feet  well 
planted  and  can  go  to  town  on. 

You  can  think  of  no  more  earthy  or  more  substantial  thing 
than  starting  out  with  the  crude  example  of  the  can  opener. 
So  it  is  the  use  of  the  can  opener  and  methods  of  use  that  has 
precipitated  this  report.  As  .  was  previously  reported,  the 
technique  was  given  to  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
the  laboratory  section  of  that  group,  and  they  have  agreed  to 
sponsor  that  and  see  what  official  standing  can  be  had  through 
other  groups,  such  as  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  It  was 
presented  later  at  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  convention  by  Dr.  Cameron 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  before  long  we  will 
have  uniform  standardization  of  methods  of  food  poisoning  in¬ 
vestigations,  just  as  we  have  in  milks  and  waters  at  the  present 
time.  Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  Before  we  pass  on  to  the  next 
item  on  our  program  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  are  any  ques¬ 
tions  anyone  wants  to  ask  Dr.  Jensen  or  Dr.  Cameron  regarding 
the  reports  they  have  given  us  here. 

DR.  KOHMAN:  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  the  technique  in 
demonstrating  the  reduction  of  methylene  blue.  Did  I  under¬ 
stand  Dr.  Jensen  to  say  that  that  was  in  sterilized  foods,  in 
test  tubes  and  covered? 

DR.  JENSEN:  Yes,  that  was  in  heated  sterile  tissue. 

DR.  KOHMAN:  Can  we  then  speak  of  it  as  an  enzymic 
phenomena  ? 

DR.  JENSEN:  There  are  many  enzymes.  We ‘know  there  are 
light  places  that  are  extremely  heat  stable.  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  this.  I  am  merely  offering  it  for  someone  to  actually 
carry  it  on  or  use  it.  We  are  bacteriologists  and  we  are  getting 
deep  in  chemistry  and  out  of  our  field. 

DR.  KOHMAN:  Every  food  is  a  complex  mixture  of  organic 
chemicals  and  we  can  expect  a  lot  of  organic  reactions  that 
we  know  nothing  about  as  yet,  but  I  just  wondered  whether  you 
had  studied  the  question  of  the  heat  stability  or  the  causes 
of  that. 

DR.  JENSEN:  We, have  not.  These  various  test  tubes  and 
the  tissues  were  heated  merely  by  boiling. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  If  there  are  no  other  questions 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  of  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  program,  including  our  friends  from  the 
Inland  Steel  Company  who  are  coming  next.  I  want  to  do  it 
at  this  time  for  fear  that  as  soon  as  the  picture  is  over  every¬ 


body  will  get  out.  I  also  want  to  include  in  that  Dr.  Urban  who 
has  so  kindly  handled  the  lantern  for  us  this  morning. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  at  this  time  to  have  a  report  from 
our  Nominating  Committee. 

THE  ELECTION 

DR.  R.  W.  PILCHER:  Your  Committee  nominates  for  Chair¬ 
man,  J.  J.  Vollertsen  of  Chicago,  and  for  Secretary  W.  Lee 
Lewis,  Chicago.  This  amounts  to  continuing  the  present  officers 
for  the  coming  year.  The  nominations  were  unanimous  by  your 
Committee,  in  response  to  suggestions  from  members  of  the 
section,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  be  acceptable  to  the  present 
officers. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  Are  there  not  some  nominations 
from  the  floor? 

The  nominations  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee  were 
put  to  a  vote  by  Dr.  Tolman  and  carried  unanimously. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  am  sure  that  I  deeply  appreci¬ 
ate  the  honor  of  being  re-elected  again  as  Chairman  of  the 
Section  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  we  will  try  and  carry  on  and 
have  something  of  real  definite  value  to  you  during  the  next 
year.  I  will  let  Dr.  Lewis  talk  for  himself. 

SECRETARY  LEWIS:  That  quite  expresses  my  sentiments. 

CHAIRMAN  VOLLERTSEN:  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  very 
interested  in  seeing  the  motion  pictures  that  will  be  put  on 
which  have  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  All  of 
us  in  the  canning  industry  are  very  much  interested  in  tin  plate. 
Some  of  us  probably  have  never  been  in  a  tin  plate  mill  and 
do  not  know  just  how  it  is  handled.  Messrs.  L.  S.  Marsh  and 
D.  W.  Smith  of  the  Inland  Steel  Company,  have  been  kind  enough 
to  consent  to  come  here  and  put  on  this  picture,  with 
explanations.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Marsh  will  handle  the 
demonstration. 

MR.  MARSH:  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  of  being 
permitted  to  show  these  motion  pictures  of  some  of  our  opera¬ 
tions.  We  generally  like  to  start  with  the  raw  materials  in 
showing  any  materials  of  steel  manufacture.  In  this  particular 
case  the  time  limit  prevents  our  starting  at  the  very  ^ginning, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  so  that  I  can  bring 
you  up  to  the  point  where  these  pictures  actually  start. 

Many  of  you  are  perhaps  familiar  with  the  steel  business  and 
know  that  in  order  to  make  steel  we  must  first  make  iron, 
and  in  very  large  quantities,  and  that  is  why  the  blast  furnace 
comes  in.  The  hot  metal  which  is  produced  at  the  blast  furnace 
goes  to  our  open  hearth  furnaces  where  it  is  charged  in  along 
with  scrap  and,  as  we  say,  melted  down  and  refined  to  get  rid 
of  many  of  the  elements  which  are  in  the  iron  and  which  are 
not  wanted  in  the  finished  product. 

It  usually  takes  from  9  to  11%  hours  to  finish  a  sheet  of  steel 
in  the  open  hearth  furnace.  The  blast  furnace  is  in  continuous 
operation,  producing  hot  metal  for  the  open  hearth.  The  blast 
furnaces  are  tapped  about  once  every  five  or  six  hours.  Then 
we  take  off  from  100  to  125  tons  of  hot  pig,  or  hot  metal  as  it 
is  generally  called,  and  it  either  goes  to  our  mixer  at  No.  2 
plant,  where  it  is  held  in  readiness  for  the  open  hearth,  or  it 
may  go  to  the  pig  machine  for  casting  into  pig  iron.  That  is 
the  kind  you  might  be  more  familiar  with.  We  call  the  hot 
metal  “hot  pig”  and  the  other  metal  just  ordinary  pig  iron. 

When  the  steel  is  tapped  from  the  open  hearth  furnace  it  is 
teemed  or  poured  from  the  ladle  which  carries  it  into  large 
molds.  These  molds  in  this  particular  case  may  weigh  7  tons 
or  even  up  to  13  tons. 

The  first  reel  pictures  start  with  our  old  hand  mills  for  rolling 
sheets  as  we  wish  to  show  you  the  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  sheet  rolling,  and  of  course  that 
means  tin  plate  as  well.  We  follow  the  old  hand  mills  with  a 
few  pictures  of  the  semi-automatic  units  and  then  go  on  with  a 
picture  of  the  new  46-inch  Blooming  Mill  which  rolls  slabs  for 
our  continuous  strip  sheet  mill,  and  that  is  the  mill  on  which 
the  coil  slot  is  made  which  eventually  gets  in  tin  plate. 

Showing  of  the  Motion  Pictures,  “Tin-Plate  Manufacture.” 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-thirty  o’colck. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
January  29,  1937 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o’clock,  President  Orr 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order 
The  order  of  business  this  morning  is  to  have  the  reports  of 
committees.  The  first  is  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Thorne,  Chairman.  Mr.  Thorne  had  to  leave  but 
there  has  been  a  report  prepared  and  filed  with  the  Secretary, 
which  report  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of 
the  convention  (published  as  part  of  the  Secretary’s  report.) 

Next  is  the  report  of  the  Scientific  Research  Committe,  Mr. 
Janies  McGowan,  Jr.,  Chairman.  Mr.  McGowan  also  had  to 
leave  the  convention  but  I  have  his  report  here  which  I  will  be 
pleased  to  read. 

(The  full  I'eport  “Annual  Report  to  the  Research  Committee, 
1936,  By  W.  D.  Bigelow  and  J.  R.  Esty”  was  furnished  in 
printed  form  (41  pages)  and  distributed  to  the  industry.) 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Mr.  Dan  Gerber  will  make 
this  report. 

Mr.  Gerber  read: 

Resolutions 

The  success  of  the  convention  is,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to 
the  valued  contributions  of  the  guest  speakers,  to  all  of  the 
allied  industries,  and  to  the  daily  and  trade  press;  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  hereby  requested  to  write  a  letter  to  each  of  them,  ex¬ 
pressing  on  behalf  of  this  convention,  its  sincere  appreciation 
of  their  friendly  cooperation. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  again  express  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  can  companies  for  their  continued  efforts  toward 
building  greater  confidence  in  canned  foods  through  constant 
modern  advertising. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  are  now  homeless  as  a  result  of  dis¬ 
astrous  floods,  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  their 
usual  occupations,  and  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  public  for  food  and  shelter.  Representatives  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  assembled  at  Chicago  have  expressed  through  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  their  desire  to  participate  in  the  relief  work  by  contri¬ 
bution  of  canned  foods,  and  through  an  appropriate  committee 
have  arranged  for  the  collection  of  these  contributions  by  state 
canners  associations;  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  National  Canners  Association  urge  all  can¬ 
ners  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  opportunity  and 
ability  in  this  worthy  effort  for  relief  of  those  who  have  been 
stricken  by  the  flood  disaster. 

Continued  progress  by  canners  and  distributors  in  carrying 
out  the  industry’s  program  for  descriptive  labels  for  its  products 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  exhibit  at  this  convention  of  a 
wide  variety  of  labels,  embodying  descriptive  terms  which  have 
been  adopted  and  put  into  use  by  individual  firms.  The  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  plan  is  meeting  with  a  cordial  acceptance  by  con¬ 
sumers  for  whose  benefit  it  was  formulated.  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  members  of  the  canning  industry  be  urged  in 
currently  revising  their  labels  to  continue  and  extend  the  use 
of  the  descriptive  terms  recommended  by  the  Labeling  (Commit¬ 
tee  both  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the  use  of  such  terms  and  to 
expedite  the  general  adoption  of  the  plan. 

Once  again  at  this  convention,  both  in  general  session  and  in 
committee  meetings,  the  community  of  interest  between  grower 
and  canner  was  discussed.  Your  Committee  on  Statistics  and 
Information  which  has  for  months  diligently  conducted  its 
studies  for  the  preparation  of  information  bulletins  explaining 
this  mutual  relationship  has  reported  important  progress.  A 
complete  illustrated  pamphlet  concerning  the  growing  and  can¬ 
ning  of  peas  was  presented  at  the  general  meeting  Wednesday, 
and  it  was  there  announced  that  bulletins  of  the  same  type  cov- 
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ering  com  and  other  products  would  soon  be  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  tomato  bulletin  issued  last 
year  is  in  process  of  revision  and  will  soon  be  published.  No 
better  summing  up  of  the  importance  of  this  work  has  been 
made  than  that  of  our  counsel,  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington,  in  his 
eloquent  speech  delivered  before  the  convention  on  Monday. 

“There  is  one  problem  of  increasing  importance,  peculiar  to 
your  industry,  about  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  That 
problem  is  the  relationship  of  grower  to  canner.  You  are  to 
have  an  address  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Tapp,  an  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  A.  A.  A.  staff  of  Secretary  Wallace.  I  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  anticipate  his  informing  and  detailed  thoughts  upon  the 
subject.  I  should  think  it  proper,  however,  for  me  to  urge  that 
a  harmonious  cooperative  relationship  between  grower  and  can¬ 
ner  is  essential  to  both.  Without  properly  grown  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  full  ripeness  and  quality  there  would  be  nothing 
to  put  into  the  can.  Without  a  fair  return  to  the  canner  for  his 
product  there  cannot  be  adequate  price  to  the  grower  for  his  raw 
material.  The  grower  and  the  canner  are  essentially  business 
partners.  Their  joint  enterprise  is  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  canned  food  products  at  a  profitable  price  to  both.  The 
basic  relationship  has  not  always  been  understood  and  conse¬ 
quent  antagonisms  injurious  to  both  have  too  often  developed. 
The  grower  and  the  canner  must  have  a  continuing  incentive  to 
support  each  other  in  every  proper  manner  for  their  mutual  ad¬ 
vancement.  And  the  relationship  will  develop  in  the  proper 
fashion  just  to  the  extent  that  you  promote  it.  It  is  primarily 
your  problem.  You  are  the  ones  who  have  the  power  to  make 
the  growers  of  the  country  your  splendid  effective  associates 
for  your  common  welfare.” 

Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  every  member  of  the  National  Canners  Associ¬ 
ation  is  urged  energetically  to  cooperate  in  this  move  for  better 
relationship  between  grower  and  canner.  As  these  bulletins  are 
issued,  canners  should  secure  a  sufficient  quantity  to  distribute 
among  their  growers  and  are  urged  also  to  talk  to  their  field 
men  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  movement. 

Leadership  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  success  of  a  trade 
organization,  and  the  National  Canners  Association  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  having  as  its 
President  a  man  who  has  combined  ability  and  initiative  with  a 
desire  to  be  of  greatest  possible  service  to  the  Association  and 
the  industry  it  represents.  He  has  given  freely  of  his  time  and 
talents,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  interests.  There  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  canning  industry  extend  to  Mr.  Orr  this  expression  of  their 
high  personal  regard,  their  appreciation  of  the  service  he  has 
rendered,  and  their  sincere  wishes  for  his  success;  and  be  it 
further 
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Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  made  a  part  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  records  of  the  Association  and  an  engrossed  copy  presented 
to  Mr.  Orr. 


Resolved,  That  the  National  Canners  Association  once  again 
express  its  esteem  for  our  capable  and  lovable  Secretary,  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Gorrell. 


Resolved,  That  authority  be  delegated  to  the  President  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  to  determine  for  this  Association 
the  location  of  the  next  convention. 


MR.  DAN  GERBER:  The  Resolution  Committee  moves  the 
adoption  of  this  report. 

MR.  MAYER.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  It  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I  relin¬ 
quish  the  office  of  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  opportunities 
which  it  afforded  to  work  with  you,  and  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  I  have  received  from 
all  of  you. 

I  am  very  happy  that  I  am  being  succeeded  by  a  man  who  is 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  industry  to  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  President.  Ralph,  I  mean  that  sincerely.  I  question  if  there 
has  ever  been  a  man  come  into  the  presidency  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  who  is  so  unanimously  wanted  as  is  Mr.  Dulany,  and  under 
him  I  am  confident  we  will  have  a  successful  administration. 

Ralph,  I  hand  you  the  gavel  with  my  best  wishes  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  administration. 

The  audience  arose  and  applauded  as  Mr.  Ralph  Dulany  took 
the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  DULANY :  I  truly  appreciate  what  Howard  said. 
Howard,  that  was  even  better  than  we  agreed  upon.  (Laughter.) 

All  this  week  I  have  been  thinking  about  the  first  convention 
I  ever  attended,  which  was  a  year  after  I  got  out  of  college.  I 
went  to  a  New  York  convention  in  1915,  and  knew  nobody,  of 
course.  I  never  dreamed  that  I  would  get  to  know  as  many 
dozens  and  possibly  hundreds  of  canners  as  I  have  since  had 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with.  Some 
of  the  impressions  of  my  first  convention  are  very  vivid  yet. 

When  the  convention  was  over  I  went  to  see  some  friends  at 
Dobbs  Ferry,  and  they  remarked  that  they  had  noticed  that  there 
was  a  Canners  Convention  being  held,  and  they  kidded  me  by 
saying  that  they  thought  I  would  be  elected  president.  I  guess 
perhaps  the  memory  of  that  remark  was  what  caused  my  first 
convention  to  came  back  to  my  mind  this  week. 

I  read  some  time  ago  of  an  incident  concerning  Woodrow 
Wilson.  W’hen  he  was  a  professor  at  Princeton  he  was  a  very 


dignified  gentleman  as  I  understand  it;  he  was  held  in  great 
respect  and  perhaps  awe  by  his  students.  I  think  they  did  it 
that  way  in  those  days — everything  was  very  dignified  between 
the  students  and  professors. 

One  day  Woodrow  Wilson  was  talking  informally  to  a  class 
about  degrees  and  titles,  and  he  said  to  them  that  the  conferring 
of  a  Doctor’s  Degree  sometimes  meant  one  thing  and  sometimes 
meant  another.  He  said  there  are  people  who  are  so  prominent 
and  so  able  that  conferring  of  a  Doctor’s  Degn'ee  on  them  is  an 
honor  to  the  institution  which  confers  it;  and  there  are  others 
who  are  not  so  well  known  and  the  conferring  of  a  degree  is  a 
distinct  honor  to  the  individual.  He  said,  “Where  it  is  an  honor 
to  the  individual,  you  must  always  be  careful  when  you  address 
him  to  use  his  title  because  he  expects  it,  he  demands  it.  So 
you  must  say,  ‘Dr.  Smith.’  And  where  the  individual  is  already 
so  distinguished  that  it  is  an  honor  to  the  organization,  that  is 
not  necessary.  You  wouldn’t,  for  example,  think  it  necessary 
to  refer  to  “Dr.”  Theodore  Roosevelt,  although  he  is  many  times 
a  Doctor.” 

Just  then  one  of  the  students  spoke  up  and  said,  “Wilson, 
you’re  right.”  (Laughter.) 

The  only  thing  I  can  add  to  that  is  that  I  think  you  had  better 
all  say  “President  Dulany” — don’t  overlook  the  title. 

It  is  a  hard  job  to  succeed  Howard  Orr,  and  while  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  summarize  my  impressions  of  Howard  as  a 
man  and  as  President  of  this  Association,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  statements  and  sentiments  as 
expressed  by  the  Resolutions  Committee.  I  know  Howard  that 
the  whole  Association  thanks  you  for  your  really  wonderful 
record  as  president.  I  won’t  attempt  to  go  into  more  detail 
except  to  say  that  I  think  the  fellow  who  follows  you  has  a  very 
tough  job.  (Applause.) 

I  have  no  program  to  lay  before  you  of  any  new  crusade  that 
I  think  we  should  embark  upon.  We  have  several  lines  of  en¬ 
deavor  which  are  not  new  right  now,  but  they  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  they  have  ever  been.  As  I  conceive  it  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  the  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  pursue  vigorously  the  projects 
which  we  already  have  under  way,  and  I  pledge  you  that  we 
will  do  so  to  the  very  utmost  of  our  ability. 

I  believe  it  is  now  in  order  to  read  the  Committees  for  the 
coming  year. 

President  Dulany  read: 


Standing  Committee 
National  Canners  Association 
1937 

ADJUSTMENT 

New  England  States — John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Md.,  Chair¬ 
man;  Henry  B.  Bird,  Rockland,  Me.;  C.  L.  Keene,  West  Poland, 
Maine. 

Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky — W.  W. 
Wilder,  Clyde,  Ohio,  Chairman;  Bert  Powers,  Gaston,  Indiana; 
James  Stoops,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

New  York — Paul  E.  Emerson,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  Roy 
W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Laurence  Meulendyke,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Utah,  Montana,  Colorado  and  Idaho — Karl  Kuner  Mayer, 
Brighton,  Colo.,  Chairman;  Herbert  J.  Barnes,  Kaysville,  Utah; 
Cassius  L.  Kirk,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Ozark  Territory — Robert  Dickin¬ 
son,  Eureka,  Ill.,  Chairman;  Guy  E.  Pollock,  Marshalltown,  Iowa; 
R.  L.  Carpenter,  Paragould,  Ark. 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Virginia — 
Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  Chairman;  George  H. 
Draper,  Jr.,  Milford,  Del.;  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota — C.  A.  Yunker, 
Markesan,  Wis.,  Chairman;  F.  W.  Douthitt,  Ortonville,  Minn.; 
J.  J.  W’ittenberg,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Southern  States — C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highlands  City,  Fla.,  Chair¬ 
man;  W’alter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  Julian  McPhillips,  Mobile, 
Alabama. 


No.  176  Square  Can  Compound  Applier  and  Curler 


THE  MODERN  SQUARE-CAN  LINE 


The  Cameron  Line.  Built-in 
motor  drives,  electric  control, 
alloy  metals  and,  above  all,  the 
carefully  planned  design  and 
construction  mal<e  it  truly  a 
modern  line. 


The  176  Compound  Applier  and  Curler  allows 
the  use  of  “maintenance-free”  end  dies  because 
“hat-shaped”  ends  are  used  on  this  machine  instead 
of  the  “gutter”  or  “started-flange”  type.  Latex  is  app¬ 
lied  in  an  even  film  with  no  overlapping,  bubbles  or 
lumps.  The  ends  are  curled  all  the  way  around  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  more  revolutions  on  the 
Double  Seamer. 


The  226  Vacuum  Closing  Machine  is 
a  compact  unit  that  requires  no  pre¬ 
clinching  machine.  Th  e  cans  are  double 
seamed  in  a  vacuum  chamber  under  26"  of 
vacuum  produced  by  a  IV2  h.  p.  pump. 
Work  ing  parts  are  completely  protected 
against  canning  room  steam  and  acid. 


No.  226  Vacuum  Closing  Machine 


★  ★  ★ 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


tOCKSCAMCR 


.dOUDERING  ATTACHMCNT 


DOUBtr 


AUTO  AIR  TCOTCR 


THE  CAMERON  AUTOMATIC  MACHINERY 
FOR  MAKING  SQUARE  CANS 


The  No.  83  Lockseamer  and  Soldering 
Attachment  form  and  solder  the  bodies. 

No  shut-downs  on  this  machine  with  its 
patented  automatic  blank  feed. 


The  No.  229  Rotary  Flanger 

No  more  trouble  with  cracked  flanges  with  this 
machine.  The  flange  is  “bumped”  on.  There  is 
no  stretching  or  distortion  of  the  metal. 


The  No.  224  Double  Seamer 

The  combination  of  the  four-roll  patented  head 
and  the  use  of  ends  that  have  been  curled  all  the 
way  around  on  the  No.  176  Compound  Applier 
and  Curler,  produces  uniformly  tight  and  wrinkle- 
free  seams. 


The  No.  309  Air  Tester 

Automatic  detection  and  ejection  of  every 
faulty  can.  No  immersion  in  water;  the  test  is 
made  by  compressed  air. 

The  machine  automatically  starts  and  stops  with 
the  flow  of  cans. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 
James  P.  Baxter,  Jr.,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Ralph  Brown,  Rochelle, 
Ill.;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.;  Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vincennes,  Ind.;  Walter  L.  Graefe,  Grif¬ 
fin,  Ga.;  Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio;  G.  Sherwin  Haxton, 
Oakfield,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  C.  E.  Lindsey, 
Highlands  City,  Fla.;  B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Ore.;  E.  G.  Mc- 
Dougall,  Chicago,  Ill.;  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Robert 
C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Ore.;  W.  Scott  Silver,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.; 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridge- 
ville,  Del.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn.;  Frank  Gerber,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Mich.;  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C.;  H.  E.  Gray, 
San  Jose,  Calif.;  F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass.;  Roy  W.  Hem¬ 
ingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.; 
H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer, 
Brighton,  Colo.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Howard  A. 
Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio;  A.  F.  Schoeder,  Winneconne,  Wis.;  E.  S. 
Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  C.  A. 
Yunker,  Markesan,  Wis. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur, 
Minn.;  Richard  Dickson,  Eureka,  Ill.;  F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown, 
Mass.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.;  Howard  A.  Orr, 
Circleville,  Ohio;  L.  A.  Sears,  Warrensburg,  Ill.;  Elmer  E.  Chase, 
San  Jose,  Calif.;  Charles  S.  Crary,  Streator,  Ill.;  Frank  Gerber, 
Fremont,  Mich.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  B.  C.  Nott, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  W.  R.  Roach,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  E.  S. 
Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  DISTRIBUTORS 
Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.,  Chairman;  Elmer  E.  Chase, 
San  Jose,  Calif.;  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio;  B.  E.  Maling, 
Hillsboro,  Ore.;  Roy  L.  Pratt,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  W.  B.  Stokely, 
Jr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.;  Carl 
N.  Lovegren,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  R.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville, 
Del.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn.;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Harry  McCartney,  Tampa,  Fla.;  L.  A.  Sears, 
Warrensburg,  Ill.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Guy  L.  Webster, 
Cheriton,  Va. 

EXECUTIVE 

M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.,  Chairman;  James  P.  Bax¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Ralph  Brown,  Rochelle,  Ill.;  Arthur  C. 
Dorrance,  Camden,  N.  J.;  G.  Sherwin  Haxton,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.; 
E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FINANCE 

Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio,  Chairman;  H.  L.  Cannon, 
Bridgeville,  Del.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LaSueur,  Minn.;  Ollie  Gilliatt, 
Vincennes,  Ind.;  H.  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  F.  A.  Harding, 
Watertown,  Mass.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  H.  E. 
MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer, 
Brighton,  Colo.;  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  A.  F.  Schroder, 
Winneconne,  Wis.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Clarence  M. 
Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Elmer 
E.  Chase,  San  Jose  Calif.;  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Walter 
L.  Graefe,  Grilfin,  Ga.;  Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio;  R.  W. 
Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highlands  City,  Fla.; 

B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Ore.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Robert  C.  Pauls,  Salem,  Ore.;  W.  Scott  Silver,  Havre  de  Grace, 
Md.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  C.  A.  Yunker,  Markesan,  Wis. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

F.  B.  Childs,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson, 
Fennville,  Mich.;  Dan  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  E.  S.  Thorne, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.;  H.  A.  White,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

LABELING 

Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio,  Chairman;  E.  B.  Cosgrove, 
LeSueur,  Minn.,  Vice-Chairman;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me.; 
Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Robert  C.  Pauls,  Salem,  Ore.; 

C.  C.  Scutt,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.;  Douglas  C.  Townson,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Guy  L.  Webster,  Cheriton,  Va.;  E.  E.  Chase,  San  Jose, 
Calif.;  P.  L.  Gowen,  Camden,  N.  J.;  R.  F.  Schroeder,  Winneconne, 
Wis.;  F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus,  Wis.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago, 
IlL;  H.  A.  White,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  F.  Hall  Wrightson, 
Easton,  Md. 


LEGISLATIVE 

Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.,  Chairman;  E.  E.  Chase,  San 
Jose,  Calif.;  Hoyt  Ellis,  Vinton,  Iowa;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fenn¬ 
ville,  Mich.;  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va.;  O.  L.  Teagarden,  Oak 
Harbor,  Ohio;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Paul  H.  Wolf, 
Gwynneville,  Ind.;  Harold  K.  Bachelder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Wm. 
F.  Dietrich,  LeSueur,  Minn.;  W.  P.  Hartman,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  C.  F.  Lindsey,  Highlands  City,  Fla.;  Robert  C.  Paulus, 
Salem,  Ore.;  Douglas  C.  Townson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  J.  B.  Weix, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  Clark  L.  Brody,  Lansing,  Mich. 

RAW  PRODUCTS 

G.  O.  Bailey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  H.  F.  Hall,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.;  Walter  L. 
Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  A.  D.  Radebaugh,  Dalton,  Wash.;  H,  J. 
Barnes,  Kaysville,  Utah;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Fred 

A.  Stare,  Columbus,  Wis.;  Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Trafalgar,  Ind.; 

H.  A.  White,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Harry  McCartney,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Walter  C.  Pressing, 
Fairmount,  Minn. 

RESOLUTIONS 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Chairman;  Richard  Dickin¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Eureka,  Ill.;  Howard  M.  Lum,  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  John 
L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Dan  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Preston 
McKinney,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Chas.  S.  Morrill,  Portland,  Me. 

SEEDSMEN’S  CONFERENCE 
L.  Meulendyke,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Chairman;  John  L.  Baxter, 
Brunswick,  Me.;  Henry  P.  Taylor,  Walkerton,  Va. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

James  McGowan,  Jr.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Chairman;  John  L.  Bax¬ 
ter,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  William 
H.  Harrison,  Chicago,  Ill.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 

B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  H.  N.  Riley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  L.  M. 
Tolman,  Chicago,  Ill.;  H.  A.  Baker,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  C. 
Blanck,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.;  Fred  L.  Monnet,  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.;  Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Haines  City,  Fla.;  E.  S.  Thome, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Leonard  E. 
Wood,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE 

James  McGowan,  Jr.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Chairman;  Marc  C. 
Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Elmer 
E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CONTAINERS 

F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Chairman;  H.  L.  Cannon, 
Bridgeville,  Del.;  H.  A.  Baker,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  F.  Krimen¬ 
dahl,  Celina,  Ohio;  Sid  J.  Steele,  Chicago,  Ill. 

STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION 
Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo.,  Chairman;  H.  E.  Mac¬ 
Conaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Preston  McKinney,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  A.  F.  Schroeder,  Winneconne,  Wis.;  Clarence  M. 
Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  B.  E. 
Maling,  Hillsboro,  Ore.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Douglas  C.  Townson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  H.  A.  White,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

TRADE  PRACTICE  COMMITTEE 

H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio,  Chairman;  Walter  L.  Graefe, 
Griffin,  Ga.;  C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highlands  City,  Fla.;  H.  E.  MacCon¬ 
aughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  George  T.  Sanders,  Fayetteville,  Ark.;  James  M.  Shriver, 
Westminster,  Md.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Clarence  M. 
Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  E.  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  F.  A.  Hard¬ 
ing,  Wartertown,  Mass.;  Porter  S.  Lucas,  Crane,  Mo.;  Karl  Kuner 
Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo.;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Ore.;  A.  F. 
Schroder,  Winneconne,  Wis.;  F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus,  Wis.;  E.  F. 
Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  H.  A.  White,  San  Francosco,  Calif. 

TRUSTEES  OF  PROTECTIVE  PLAN 
H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur, 
Minn.;  H.  A.  White,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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use  it  with  the  thought  that  it  is  our  desire  to  go  forward  with 
him  into  whatever  vision  of  the  future  he  may  see. 

Secretary  Gorrell  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  binoculars. 

SECRETARY  GORRELL:  My  associates,  this  is  the  first  time 
you  ever  got  me  in  a  comer.  I  don’t  know  what  to  say.  All  my 
life  I  have  wanted  just  what  I  have  this  moment  received.  I 
thank  you. 

The  audience  arose  and  applauded. 

MR.  FRANK  GERBER:  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  report  here 
which  the  outgoing  administration  did  not  permit  to  file.  It  is 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Conference  with  Distributors. 
I  do  not  think  any  comment  on  it  is  necessary. 


Conference  Committee  Report 


PAUL  FISH  BACK,  Secretary 
National  Food  Brokers 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PRESIDENT  DULANY:  I  am  told  that  we  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  convention  on  the  appointment  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

MR.  FRANK  GERBER:  I  move  that  the  membership  of  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved  as  read. 

MR.  TREGO:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

MR.  TREGO:  Speaking  for  the  men  who  go  to  Washington 
ever  so  often  and  who  have  been  working  with  Howard  Orr 
pretty  closely,  I  think  we  are  more  familiar  with  the  sacri¬ 
fices  he  has  had  to  make,  and  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he 
has  handled  our  job  for  us,  than  the  rest  of  the  membership. 
We  think  the  world  of  him.  We  know  that  he  has  made  tre¬ 
mendous  sacrifices  in  handling  this  job  and  our  only  hope  is 
that  the  insight  he  has  gotten  in  the  industry  and  the  friends 
he  has  made  will  be  some  recompense  for  what  he  has  done  for 
us. 

Howard  Orr  has  had  nothing  but  trouble  in  his  term  as  Presi¬ 
dent  but  the  way  he  has  handled  the  job  has  been  wonderful. 
So  we  thought  we  would  get  a  little  present  for  him.  Having 
had  nothing  but  trouble,  all  we  could  think  of  was  more  trouble, 
so  we  went  out  and  bought  him  a  bag  full  of  it.  And  if  he  con¬ 
quers  this  the  way  he  has  the  job  he  has  just  finished — boys, 
don’t  play  golf  with  him! 

Mr.  Orr  was  presented  with  golf  clubs  and  bag.  (Applause.) 

MR.  ORR:  Trouble  is  the  word.  I  sincerely  appreciate  this 
and  I  am  sure  you  have  given  me  something  which  I  would  not 
buy  myself  because  of  the  material  outlay  I  know  is  involved 
in  this  set.  I  appreciate  the  sentiment  expressed,  and  I  trust 
if  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you,  that  you  will  always 
feel  free  to  call  upon  me.  Thank  you  very  much. 

MR.  FRANK  GERBER:  The  occasion  for  my  remarks  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  what  now  seems  a  few  years  ago  a  little 
group  of  men  recognized,  or  thought  they  saw,  certain  possi¬ 
bilities  in  connection  with  association  work  in  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry.  Among  those  men  was  one  of  much  longer,  greater 
vision  than  the  others,  and  because  of  that  man  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  great  association,  an  association  which  perhaps  has 
before  it  greater  possibilities  than  those  represented  by  its 
achievements  to  date.  ^ 

With  that  brief  introduction  it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
today  to  present  to  our  worthy  Secretary  a  little  token  to  ex¬ 
press  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  associates;  a  token  which 
in  their  opinion  will  be  a  reminder  to  him  and  to  his  friends  of 
that  outstanding  characteristic  of  long  vision,  and  that  he  will 


The  Conference  Committee  of  Canners  and  Distributors, 
which  met  on  Tuesday  morning,  January  26th,  discussed  a 
number  of  subjects  but  took  formal  action  upon  only  two. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  orders  sold  “subject  to  pack” 
should  be  such  orders  as  are  to  be  executed  only  after  all 
previous  contracts  have  been  completed,  and  in  tbe  same  order 
in  which  the  subject-to-pack  orders  are  accepted.  Tbe  committee 
members  present  agreed  and  recommended  that  this  definition 
be  submitted  to  the  Associations  concerned  for  approval. 

A  report  from  the  National  Canners  Association’s  Committee 
on  Simplification  of  Containers,  of  which  Frank  A.  Wilder  is 
chairman,  proposing  a  reduction  from  27  to  21  in  the  number 
of  recommended  sizes  of  cans  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  was 
presented  and  unanimously  approved.  The  reduction  was 
accomplished  by  the  elimination  of  11  sizes  contained  in  the 
earlier  schedule,  and  the  addition  of  6  new  sizes  that  have  come 
into  use.  The  report  recommended  the  following  sizes  as  meet¬ 
ing  essential  requirements  and  invited  the  cooperation  of  all 
factors  in  the  distribution  of  canned  foods  looking  to  the 
elimination  of  odd  sizes. 


Can  Makers’ 

Capacity  (ozs.  Adv, 
of  Water  at  68®  F.) 

Name 

Description 

Full  Can  Sealed 

5Z  . 

.  202x214 

4.85 

6Z  . 

.  202x308 

6.08 

8Z — Short  . 

.  211x300 

7.93 

8Z— Tall  . 

.  211x304 

8.68 

No.  1  (Picnic)  . . 

.  211x400 

10.94 

No.  211 — Cylinder  . . 

.  211x414 

13.56 

No.  300  . 

.  300x407 

16.22 

No.  1 — Short  . 

.  301x400 

14.02 

No.  1— Tall  . 

.  301x411 

16.70 

No.  303  . 

.  303x406 

16.88 

No.  306 — Cylinder  . 

.  303x609 

21.86 

No.  1— Flat  . 

.  307x203 

8.89 

No.  2 — Special  . . 

.  307x408 

20.26 

No.  2  . 

.  307x409 

20.55 

No.  2 — Cylinder . 

.  307x509 

26.44 

No.  1%  . 

.  401x205.5 

13.14 

No.  214  . 

.  401x411 

29.79 

No.  3  . 

.  404x414 

35.08 

No.  10  . 

.  603x700 

109.43 

No.  1 — Square  . 

.  300x308 

x308 

17.27 

No.  214 — Square  . 

.  300x308 

x604 

32.47 

PRESIDENT  DULANY:  Is  there  any  further  business?  I 
feel  in  the  past  ten  minutes  we  have  reached  the  highspot  and 
the  climax  of  a  very  successful  convention.  If  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  business,  I  will  declare  the  convention  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten-forty  o’clock. 
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CANNING  MACHINERY  AND 
SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  27,  1937 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Thirtieth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  January  24-29, 
1937,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  covened  at  nine-forty  o’clock, 
the  President,  Mr.  Neal  S.  Sells,  Sprague-Sells  Corporation, 
Hoopeston,  Illinois,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  The  meeting  will  now  come  to  order. 
The  first  order  of  business  is  the  Roll  Call  by  the  Secretary. 
The  firms  that  are  represented  here  will  please  answer  to  their 
names. 

Roll  Call  by  Secretary  S.  G.  Gorsline. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  Mr.  President,  there  are  181  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  in  good  standing.  There  are  present, 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  72  members.  The  number  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  quorum  is  37. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Our  By-Laws  provide  that  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  membership  shall  constitute  a  quorum  when  repre¬ 
sented  here  in  person  or  by  proxy.  I  believe  the  meeting  is 
in  due  form. 

We  will  not  have  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting.  These  minutes  have  been  published  in  trade  papers. 
Undoubtedly,  you  all  had  opportunity  to  read  them  shortly  after 
the  last  Convention.  I  will  be  glad  to  entertain  a  motion  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  if  that  is  your  pleasure. 

It  was  voted,  upon  motion  by  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Fred  St.  John,  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  be  dispensed  with. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  We  will  now  have  our  Secretary’s 
Report. 

Report  of  Secretary  Gorsline 


The  aflfairs  of  your  Association  are  in  excellent  condition. 

We  started  the  year  with  162  members.  We  have  lost  no 
members  during  the  year.  We  have  gained  two  members  by 
reinstatement — Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Company,  and  Arabol 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  we  have  gained  seventeen  new 
members: 

Mojonnier  Bros.  Company,  Crane  Company,  Waukesha 
Foundry  Company,  Wheeling  Steel  Company,  Weir  ton  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Caspers  Tin  Plate  Company, 
Canners  Machinery,  Ltd.,  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Co., 
Outsorts,  Inc.,  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Company,  Inland  Steel  Company,  Hardie  Manufacturing 
Company,  Crown  Can  Company,  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company 
and  Groen  Manufacturing  Company.  This  makes  a  total  of  181 
members  in  good  standing  for  1937. 

The  finances  of  the  Association  are  in  good  condition.  The 
surplus  is  invested  in  Government  bonds  which  are  held  in  the 
safety  deposit  box  in  the  name  of  your  Association.  Your 
Secretary  is  bonded  for  $40,000.00.  The  bond  is  in  the  custody 
of  your  President. 

Last  summer  certain  business  changes  made  it  necessary  for 
your  Secretary  to  move  his  offices.  With  the  councel  and  con¬ 
sent  of  your  Board  of  Directors,  he  moved  to  his  old  home  town. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  The  Secretary’s  office  is  conducted  in 
a  room  in  his  home,  and  it  is  your  Secretary’s  opinion  that  he 
has  been  able  to  carry  on  activities  of  his  Association  in  a  more 
efficient  manner  because  of  his  being  away  from  Chicago. 
When  the  office  was  in  Chicago,  for  the  two  months  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Convention,  your  Secretary  spent  most  of 
his  time  answering  the  telephone  and  interviewing  callers  who 
wished  to  sell  him  badges,  entertainment,  publicity,  etc.  Being 
away  from  Chicago  has  corrected  much  of  this,  and  any  member 
who  really  wants  him  can  reach  him  by  mail,  telephone  or  wire. 
You  will  recall  that  two  years  ago  a  resolution  was  adopted 


calling  on  the  Association  officers  to  balance  their  budget  and  to 
stop  piling  up  greater  surpluses.  This  your  officers  have 
attempted  to  do  by  holding  the  charge  for  exhibits  as  low  as 
possible.  It  should  be  interesting  to  you  to  compare  the  price 
per  square  foot  of  your  Association  exhibit  with  the  average 
charge  of  other  exhibitions.  Other  exhibitions  charge  from  65 
cents  to  $2.00  per  square  foot  with  an  average  of  $1.00.  In 
the  last  six  years  your  Association  has  never  charged  more 
than  35  cents  and  this  year  charges  20  cents. 

The  exhibit  needs  no  comment.  It  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Association.  A  year  ago  the  Association  experienced 
its  first  accident  in  connection  with  one  of  the  exhibits  and  found 
that  the  public  liability  insurance  that  it  had  carried  while  it 
protected  the  Association,  did  not  cover  the  individual  exhibitors. 
Therefore,  your  officers  determined  to  carry  fuller  coverage  in 
the  future.  Accordingly,  a  public  liability  policy,  with  the 
maximum  limit  of  $100,000.00,  has  been  taken  out  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  protects  the  exhibiting  members  as  well  as  the 
Association.  The  hazards  incident  to  the  operation  of  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  apparent  to  you  when  we  tell  you  that  most  com¬ 
panies  declined  to  write  such  a  policy.  We  have  indeed  been 
fortunate  in  the  past  to  avoid  serious  accidents. 

We  are  making  an  effort  this  year  to  remove  all  friction  at 
the  entrance  to  the  exhibition.  The  Pinkerton  uniformed  men 
are  there  when  they  are  needed,  but  we  are  not  using  them  to 
keep  out  anyone  who  really  wants  to  see  the  show. 

Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Publicity  Committee 
consisting  of  L.  W.  Graaskamp,  Chairman;  Sherlock  McKewen, 
and  J.  H.  Eleveld.  In  our  opinion,  they  have  done  a  remarkable 
piece  of  work  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 

Your  Secretary  wrote  each  member  last  summer  asking  them 
to  refer  any  questionable  requests  for  advertising  allowances 
to  his  office.  Just  recently  there  seems  to  be  an  epidemic  of 
canning  firms  wishing  to  publish  advertising  booklets  at  the 
expense  of  the  machinery  and  supply  men.  Your  Secretary  has 
written  several  letters  in  connection  with  cases  reported  to  him 
informing  these  canners  that  this  practice  is  not  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  the  Association.  We  suggest  that  all  such  re¬ 
quests,  including  requests  for  memberships  in  various  research 
organizations  and  the  like,  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
your  Association  for  attention,  and  we  believe  that  we  can 
handle  them  in  a  manner  that  will  save  you  possible 
embarrassment. 

Again  may  we  mention  that  there  is  in  the  office  of  your 
Association  the  most  complete  library  of  Canning  Industry  Trade 
publications  in  existence.  These  are  for  your  use,  and  your 
Secretary  stands  ready  to  furnish  photostatic  copies  of  any 
articles  you  may  be  interested  in  at  the  cost  of  photostating. 

Through  your  Secretary’s  membership  in  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  of  trade  secretaries,  a  summary  of  state  unemployment  pay¬ 
roll  t^ixes  hf^s  beep  secured.  This  Qoyers  all  st^it^s  tb^t  h&v^ 
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enacted  unemployment  compensation  up  to  January  1,  1937. 
These  will  be  mailed  to  our  members  at  the  close  of  the 
convention. 

In  concluding  this  report,  may  your  Secretary  express  his 
appreciation  for  the  sympathy  shown  him  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  His  personal  affairs  have  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
give  the  prompt  attention  to  which  you  are  entitled.  We’ll  do 
better  in  the  future. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Mr.  Gorsline  has  a  couple  of  letters 
he  wants  to  read  in  addition  to  this  report. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  Here  is  a  letter  which  your  Secre¬ 
tary  was  directed  to  send  to  Mr.  Otto  Eitel,  General  Manager 
of  the  Stevens  Hotel. 

January  24,  1937. 

Mr.  Otto  Eitel, 

General  Manager,  Stevens  Hotel. 

Dear  Mr.  Eitel: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  held  Sunday,  January  24th, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  sent  to  Mr.  Otto  Eitel  and 
his  staff  for  the  very  wonderful  way  in  which  they  have  assisted 
our  Association  in  publicizing,  installing  and  handling  the  1937 
exhibition,  which  in  our  opinion  is  the  best  to  be  given  in  the  ten 
years  we  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Stevens  Hotel. 

May  I  add  to  this  the  personal  thanks  and  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Sells  and  myself? 

Very  truly  yours, 

SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Eitel,  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  letter,  replied  as 
follows: 

Mr.  S.  G.  Gorsline, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dear  Mr.  Gosline: 


PRESIDENT  SELLS:  A  motion  to  approve  and  file  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  Report  is  in  order.  If  there  are  any  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  it,  they  will  be  acted  upon  individually  later. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Eleveld,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Singer,  that  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  be  approved  as  read 
and  filed. 

The  motion,  to  approve  the  Secretary’s  Report  and  place  it 
on  file,  was  put  to  a  vote  by  the  Chair  and  unanimously  carried. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
hotel  has  done  an  unusually  fine  job  for  us  this  year.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  seems  to  grow  harder  year  by  year  rather  than  easier  in 
the  matter  of  space  requirements  and  room  requirements,  and, 
of  course,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  allotment  of  rooms  to 
be  cut  down  to  some  extent  this  year  due  to  the  hotel  having 
more  permanent  guests;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that,  I  think  they 
have  cooperated  wonderfully  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  acknowl¬ 
edgement  from  Mr.  Eitel.  I  understand  the  hotel  is  pretty  well 
pleased  with  the  way  the  Associations  have  conducted  their 
affairs. 

We  established  some  sort  of  a  record  this  year — at  least,  we 
did  at  our  Board  of  Directors’  meeting  in  Milwaukee — when  we 
had  17  new  members’  applications  to  act  upon.  They  were  all 
approved  and  elected  to  membership.  That  should  indicate  to 
you  that  the  Secretary’s  job  is  getting  harder,  and  is  very  much 
harder  this  year  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  those  new  members.  I  hope  that  some  of  them  are 
present  at  this  meeting. 

M.  B.  AYARS  PRESENTED 

We  also  have  another  new  face,  to  a  great  many  of  you  here, 
though  to  some  of  the  membership  whose  upper  story  is  turning 
gray  his  face  is  quite  a  familiar  one.  It  is  very  much  of  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Ayars,  who  is  the  oldest 
living  Past-President  of  the  Association.  In  1899  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  you  were  elected,  Mr.  Ayars. 

We  also  have  with  us  our  next  oldest  living  Past-President, 
Mr.  Thom  Scott.  I  want  to  appoint  Mr.  Scott  a  Committee  of 
One  to  conduct  Mr.  Ayars  to  the  Chair  and  introduce  him  to 
our  membership. 

MR.  SCOTT:  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  indeed  to 
present  to  you  this  morning  Mr.  M.  B.  Ayars,  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  canning  industry;  in  fact,  our  third  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  has  been  eighteen  years  since  I  held  the  presidency  of 
the  Association  so  it  must  have  been  at  least  fifty  years  since 
my  friend,  “M.  B.”  took  the  seat. 

Mr.  Ayars  has  been  the  inventor  of  a  number  of  revolutionary 
machines,  but  he  had  the  judgment  to  quit  that  game  a  number 
of  years  ago  and  went  to  California  and  he  is  now  a  California 
product.  I  am  very  proud  of  him. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  you  here  today,  Mr.  Ayars.  I  hope 
you  will  come  to  be  with  us  many  years  in  the  future.  (Applause, 
members  rising.) 

MR.  AYARS:  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  upon  the  wonderful  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  their  organization.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  make  an  exhibit  of  a  tomato-filling  machine  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  1899.  That  is  a  long  way  back.  I  think  that  was 
about  the  first  time  that  there  was  any  exhibit  of  any  amount 
made.  From  that  little  start,  we  have  grown  wonderfully. 


Your  letter  of  January  24,  containing  a  copy  of  the  Resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association  has  been  received. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  to  you  in  writing  how  deeply 
we  appreciate  the  sentiment  expressed  in  this  Resolution.  For 
weeks  Mr.  Bowman,  all  of  his  assistants  as  well  as  most  others 
in  our  entire  organization,  have  been  preparing  for  your  ex¬ 
hibition.  To  know  that  you  were  pleased  with  our  efforts  makes 
us  all  very  happy  and  proud. 

Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Gorsline,  that  no  effort  will  be  spared 
towards  cooperating  with  you  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
throughout  the  operation  and  removal  of  your  exhibits.  If  there 
is  anything  at  all  you  may  wish,  you  have  but  to  command  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  OTTO  K.  EITEL, 
Managing  Director. 


My  friend,  Mr.  Scott,  said  that  I  have  gone  to  California. 
He  did  not  add,  as  he  should  have  added,  that  since  going  to 
California  I  have  gone  “nutty”  in  a  big  way.  I  have  changed 
from  the  manufacturing  of  machines  to  the  raising  of  almonds. 

I  congratulate  you.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  While  we  have  had  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  our  membership  during  the  year,  we  have  also  had 
the  sad  misfortune  to  lose  some  of  our  people  and  I  want  to 
speak  now  of  the  passing  of  “Thad”  Searle  last  May.  He  is 
keenly  missed,  I  assure  you. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  -.ook  appropriate  action  shortly  after 
his  death  and  prepared  a  resolution  which  was  engrossed  and 
turned  over  to  his  widow.  We  received  a  very  nice  letter  of 
acknowledgment.  The  Continental  Can  Company  officials  and 
Mrs.  Searle  appreciated  very  much  the  action  on  the  part  of 
pur  Board. 
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Another  of  our  long-time  members  who  passed  on  during  the 
year  was  Mr.  Otto  Horix,  of  the  Horix  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Pittsbux’gh.  For  many  years  before  the  Horix  Manufacturing 
Company  was  formed,  he  was  connected  with  the  McKenna  Brass 
and  Manufacturing  Company  and  I  believe  all  of  you  knew  him 
well. 

I  could  not  let  this  meeting  pass  without  also  making  some 
reference  to  the  sadness  that  came  into  the  family  of  our 
Secretary  during  the  year.  He  has  had  to  take  some  very 
severe  blows.  You  know  all  about  them  and  I  do  not  want  to 
upset  him  today  by  saying  too  much  about  it. 

In  connection  with  his  moving  to  Battle  Creek,  he  has  not 
mentioned  in  his  report  one  thing  in  which  I  think  you  will  be 
interested.  There  has  been  some  criticism  in  past  years  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  conducting  a  small  home  canning  equipment 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  Secretary  of  an 
Association  of  manufacturers  of  commercial  capacity  equipment 
for  canners.  But  one  of  the  things  that  brought  about  his 
moving  to  Battle  Creek  was  the  disposal  of  his  home  canning 
equipment  business.  So,  if  thei’e  was  any  feeling  that  it  was 
not  exactly  right  for  him  to  be  engaged  in  that  business  and 
still  serve  as  our  Secretary,  there  is  no  occasion  for  it  any  more. 
That  is  true,  is  it  not,  Sam? 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  That  is  true.  I  am  out  completely. 
PRESIDENT  SELLS:  The  most  serious  problem  that  your 
President  has  each  year  is  to  cast  a  negative  vote  in  a  Committee 
of  Three  on  the  convention  location;  at  least,  that  has  been  the 
experience  for  nine  or  ten  years  now.  I  believe  we  first  came 
to  Chicago  for  our  annual  meeting  in  1927,  so  this  is  our  tenth 
consecutive  Chicago  convention. 

We  polled  our  membership  and  for  several  years  the  sentiment 
has  usually  been  in  favor  of  moving  away  from  Chicago 
occasionally.  In  spite  of  that,  we  keep  coming  back  here  every 
year;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  your  officers  have  consistently 
done  all  that  they  can  to  have  other  locations  considered.  Last 
year  we  had  a  vote  from  the  floor  and  quite  some  discussion 
on  the  matter.  The  vote  was  very  close,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
at  that  time  in  favor  of  returning  to  Chicago. 

I  think  a  great  many  of  us  were  worried  as  to  whether 
business  conditions  in  1937  were  going  to  be  as  good  as  they 
had  been  in  1936,  and  we  did  not  want  to  take  any  chance  of 
pulling  away  from  Chicago  in  a  year  that  showed  some  promise 
of  being  not  so  good. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  ten,  there  does  seem 
to  be  a  reasonable  chance  to  have  some  other  city  considered 
as  the  convention  location.  I  understand  that  the  brokers  are 
in  somewhat  of  a  turmoil.  They  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
accommodations  they  have  wanted  and  they  have  been  consider¬ 
ing  various  plans  of  possibly  holding  separate  conventions;  pos¬ 
sibly  coming  to  the  location  chosen  for  the  canners  and  machine 
people  a  few  days  earlier  so  that  some  of  their  people,  whose 
interest  is  in  the  wholesale  grocers,  can  get  away  and  leave 
not  so  many  on  hand  to  contact  the  canners  when  they  arrive. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Gorrell  himself  is  really  beginning  to 
feel  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  find  some  other  location, 
at  least  for  a  year  or  so,  with  the  thought  that  when  we  did  come 
back  to  Chicago,  and  if  we  did  come  back  to  Chicago,  possibly 
better  accommodations  could  then  be  arranged  for  here.  In  other 
words,  we  have  come  back  so  many  times  that  they  take  for 
granted  we  are  coming  back  every  year.  We  might  be  able  to 
get  more  privileges  if  we  pull  out. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  any  discussion  today  because  I 
understand  the  canners  have  appointed  a  special  committee  and 
the  brokers  have  done  the  same.  Mr.  Gorrell  has  also  suggested 
that  a  committee  from  our  Association  meet  with  these  other 
two  committees  to  go  into  every  angle  of  it,  and  try  to  reach 
an  intelligent  decision  as  to  just  what  is  best  for  the  three 
Associations. 

Instead  of  putting  the  burden  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  three  Associations,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  it  is  planned  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  meet 
with  these  other  committees  and  consider  this  matter  of  con¬ 
vention  location.  I  can  assure  you  that  if  it  seems  advisable 
we  will  poll  our  membership  by  mail  in  order  to  get  the  benefit 
of  their  views  before  definite  decision  is  made,  if  it  can  possibly 
be  handled  in  that  way  and  I  think  it  can. 
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We  have  two  gentlemen  present  that  I  promised  the  first 
available  spot  after  they  arrived  I  would  try  to  put  them  on 
the  program  so  as  to  save  their  time.  They  are  both  very  busy. 

Before  introducing  them  I  want  to  remind  you  that  for  a 
number  of  years  we  have  been  piling  up  a  surplus  in  this 
Association  which  has  been  a  matter  of  some  worry;  and,  also 
for  a  great  many  years  our  members  and  many  leading  canners 
in  the  country  have  felt  that  something  should  be  done  some 
day  toward  compiling  a  history  of  the  early  days  of  the  industry, 
particularly  while  the  pioneers  were  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living  and  could  be  consulted  in  order  to  get  first  hand 
information. 

Shortly  after  the  last  Convention  I  was  in  communication  with 
Dr.  Baker  of  the  American  Can  Company,  and  with  Thad  Searle 
of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  who  was  then  alive,  and  also 
with  George  Cobb,  and  was  reminded  that  for  some  time  Mr. 
Cobb  and  Mr.  Doming,  and  other  oldtimers,  that  many  of  you 
have  heard  of  if  you  do  not  know  them  personally,  had  had 
this  same  idea  of  getting  together  historical  data. 

George  Cobb  felt  that  he  was  getting  along  in  years  and 
the  chances  were  very  slim  that  he  would  ever  be  able  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  Dr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Searle  told  me  that  a  man  was 
available  who  could  do  an  excellent  job  of  that  sort. 

I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  of  the  Minnesota 
Valley  Canning  Company,  to  introduce  to  you  this  chap  who 
for  the  past  year  has  been  devoting  his  entire  time  to  gathering 
historical  data  that  would  bring  about  the  publication  of  a  real 
history  of  the  canning  business. 

MR.  COSGROVE:  I  think  it  was  just  exactly  nine  years  ago 
that  I  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ryder  to  this  group  of  men  at 
that  time  as  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  I 
was  a  timid  soul  then  and  I  am  a  timid  soul  this  morning. 

I  was  somewhat  relieved  this  morning  to  sit  in  the  back  seat 
and  see  one  of  the  problems  of  the  industry  treated  so  lightly 
by  Mr.  Sells.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to 
have  hotel  arrangements  whereby  there  will  be  rooms  for  every 
one  of  us,  parlor  suites  for  those  who  want  them,  and  no 
question  of  assigning  space  for  exhibitions  or  rooms. 

Following  the  Convention  last  year  I  had  a  call  from  one  of 
my  very  good  and  old  friends,  a  chap  by  the  name  of  Earl 
Chapin  May  whom  we  used  to  know  in  Minneapolis  as  “Early 
May.” 

“Early  May”  and  I  were  newspaper  men  together  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Of  course,  he  was  the  star  reporter  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  and  I  was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Following  the  Convention  I  had  a  visit  with  George  Cobb 
and  Dr.  Baker  and  Thad  Searle,  who  since  has  passed  away, 
on  the  question  of  a  history  of  the  canning  industry.  The  fitness 
of  Mr.  May  for  the  job  was  discussed.  I  told  them  that  some 
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thirty  years  ago  May  wrote  some  of  the  best  material  that  went 
into  the  Journal.  I  said  that  I  did  not  know  what  kind  of 
an  arrangement  could  be  made  with  Mr.  May,  but  I  knew  he 
had  graduated  from  newspaper  writing  to  writing  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Country  Gentleman  and  some  of  the 
best  papers,  and  had  written  some  able  books,  including  “The 
Circus;  from  Rome  to  Ringling.”  I  know  that  if  Mr.  May  took 
on  this  assignment  he  would  handle  it  very  ably. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  myself  before  introducing  Mr.  May. 

I  think  the  proposal  from  your  Association  to  give  the  industry 
and  the  American  public  an  adequate  history  of  the  canning 
industry  is  a  very  commendable  thing  to  do  and  I  know  that  the 
canning  industry  will  appreciate  it  deeply. 

I  should  like  to  introduce  my  old  friend,  “Early”  May. 

MR.  MAY :  Sometimes  when  I  am  introduced  as  an  historian 
some  wag  in  the  audience  compares  me  to  the  Bolivian  buzzard. 

The  Bolivian  buzzard  is  a  rare  bird  even  in  its  native  South 
America,  but  it  has  one  eccentricity.  The  Bolivian  buzzard  flies 
backwards — because  he  does  not  care  where  he  is  going;  he 
wants  to  know  where  he  has  been. 

In  a  sense  that  is  what  many  people  think  of  a  historian. 
But,  gentlemen,  as  most  of  you  know,  all  life  is  history.  Our 
own  nation  would  not  be  where  it  is  today  if  it  did  not  have  a 
background.  The  writing,  preparation  and  publication  of  back¬ 
ground  is  exceedingly  important,  both  politically  and  economic¬ 
ally.  There  is  hardly  a  flrst-class  self-respecting  industry  in 
the  United  States  of  America  that  has  not  had  its  history 
carefully  compiled  and  published. 

Taking  the  leaders  of  industry  who  have  accumulated  for¬ 
tunes,  we  have  Mr.  Rockefeller  restoring  Williamsburg,  Va.; 
we  have  Mr.  Ford  reproducing  Deerfield.  In  my  own  State  of 
Illinois  we  have  the  restoration  of  New  Salem  because  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  kept  a  store  there.  I  know  from  experience,  and 
probably  you  do  too,  that  thousands  of  very  practical  business 
Americans  annually  make  pilgrimages  to  these  different  shrines 
because  they  materialize  history. 

In  your  own  case,  the  history  of  the  canning  industry  is  very 
importantly  a  part  of  Americana.  It  is  true  that  it  originated 
in  France  132  years  ago,  but  its  development  has  been  primarily 
in  the  United  States  of  America  because  of  American  genius 
and  American  pioneering. 

Up  to  this  moment,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
there  has  been  no  authentic,  humanly  interesting,  colorful  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  industry  from  its  beginning,  to  show  the  average 
reader — the  woman  who  buys  a  can  of  beans,  if  you  please,  or 
the  man  who  goes  to  the  store  and  gets  a  can  of  peas — ^what 
is  back  of  all  of  this  achievement.  They  realize  nothing  about 
what  you  and  your  ancestors  have  experienced. 

It  has  been  said  by  Lord  Macaulay — and  I  will  paraphrase  it 
liberally — ^that,  if  your  ancestors  are  not  respected  by  you,  and 
their  achievements  are  not  appreciated,  those  who  follow  you 
will  not  appreciate  or  understand  what  you  have  done  in  this  life. 

One  thing  you  learn  from  history  is  to  avoid  making  mistakes 
in  this  generation.  Another  thing  you  acquire  from  history,  if 
it  is  properly  prepared,  is  inspiration  to  do  something  better 
than  your  ancestors  did  for  themselves  or  for  you. 

Getting  down  to  this  immediate  case,  as  Mr.  Cosgrove  has 
told  you  I  have  been  for  years  a  professional  writer.  During 
interims  I  have  managed  a  corporation,  owned  and  controlled  by 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Wholesale,  handling  both  retail 
sales  and  advertising.  I  have  handled  the  specialty  sales  and 
national  advertising  for  Bunte  Brothers  Confectionery  Company. 
In  one  way  or  another  I  have  had  to  advertise  and  sell  every¬ 
thing  from  cough  drops  to  phonographs  and  real  estate. 

So,  when  I  try  to  write  about  an  industry  I  have  some  con¬ 
ception  of  what  the  problem  is. 

Because  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  little  town  called 
Rochelle,  Illinois,  which  I  have  seen  develop  from  a  horse  and 
buggy  community  into  a  packing  center;  because  when  I  was 
several  years  older,  I  was  the  Publicity  Department  for  the 
Minnesota  State  Fair  when  C.  N.  Cosgrove  was  its  Manager 
and  broke  a  world’s  tecord  for  one  week’s  attendance  at  any 
State  Fair  two  years  in  succession;  because  I  have  long  been  in 
touch  with  the  Cosgrove  family  and  had  my  mind  on  the  canning 
industry  but  never  had  a  dollar  invested  in  it,  I  have  thought 
for  ten  years  “here  is  part  of  Americana  that  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  general  reading  public.” 


So  I  discussed  this  subject,  during  1935,  with  Ralph  Brown 
at  Rochelle.  Ralph  said,  “Yes,  it  should  be  done.  We  have 
been  talking  about  it  for  a  long  time.  I  will  help  you  all  I 
can,  but  you  really  do  not  want  to  see  me.  You  want  to  see 
George  Cobb.  He  is  historically-minded  and  he  has  plenty  of 
leisure.  You  want  to  see  Jack  Flynn,  and  a  lot  of  other  people.” 
He  gave  me  letters  to  friends  in  New  York  and  from  that  intro¬ 
duction  the  ball  started  rolling. 

What  does  it  mean  to  have  a  history? 

Your  Dr.  Carr  warned  me,  when  I  first  met  him,  writing  a 
canning  history  would  be  a  difficult  undertaking.  I  had  written 
the  history  of  the  American  locomotive  around  Samuel  M. 
Vauclain  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  but  in  that  case 
the  material  was  all  in  one  spot  and  partly  prepared.  I  was 
given  the  assistance  of  three  secretaries  and  four  vice-presidents 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  published  the 
serial  just  as  I  wrote  it.  In  longer  form  it  became  a  book. 

But  materials  for  a  humanized  history  of  the  canning  industry 
were  scattered  from  Eastport,  Maine,  to  San  Diego,  California; 
from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  to  Miami,  Florida.  Success 
depended  upon  interviewing  men  who  have  made  this  history, 
securing  and  assembling  original  records  which  had  to  be  double- 
checked,  authenticated,  analyzed  and  balanced.  Almost  any 
writer  can  produce  a  history  from  a  library,  turn  out  “an 
academic  job”  as  we  call  it.  It  would  have  been  realtively  easy 
to  sit  in  my  New  York  study  and  pound  out  a  passable  history 
on  my  typewriter. 

But,  with  your  assistance,  I  am  putting  two  hundred  thousand 
words  into  a  reliable  history  which  reads  like  fiction  although 
it  is  strictly  factual.  “The  Canning  Clan”  as  I  have  called  it, 
is  built  around  such  colorful  characters  as  John  Winslow  Jones, 
The  Scotts,  Chisholms,  Sprague  and  Sells,  “Billy”  Roach  and 
others  who  have  fought,  hustled,  been  licked,  have  come  back 
and  have  soundly  established  a  basic  industry,  of  vast  benefit 
to  all  humanity  yet  distinctly  and  creditably  American. 

Effectively  to  complete  this  panorama  of  pioneering  I  have 
included  seed  selection,  plant  pathology,  bacteriology  and 
chemistry  as  well  as  machinery.  I  have  also  included  agricul¬ 
tural  development  and  the  development  of  the  tin-plated  con¬ 
tainer  in  a  narrative  which  will  be  generally  interesting  without 
being  too  informative. 

The  technique  of  writing  for  popular  magazines,  as  you 
know,  is  to  sugar-coat  the  pill.  If  you  watch  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  you  will  notice  that  even  the  most  informative 
article  usually  begins  with  “once  upon  a  time.”  Then  the 
reader  reads  on  until  finally  the  desired  information  is  pre¬ 
sented  painlessly.  The  same  technique  is  used  in  popular  books. 

“The  Canning  Clan”  will  be  completed  about  the  first  of 
April,  will  be  published  and  on  sale  at  bookstores  by  September. 
Chapter  after  chapter  it  will  be  in  story  form.  Each  chapter 
will  be  tied  to  the  next  chapter,  running  along  in  such  a  fashion 
that — if  I  do  what  I  can  do  with  your  assistance — each  chapter 
will  be  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  each  page  an  adventure  to 
the  reader. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  traveled  thirty  thousand  miles,  interviewed 
two  thousand  persons  and  written  three  thousand  letters  since 
January,  1936.  I  have  founded  and  am  conducting  the  first 
Historical  Research  Department  fostered  by  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry.  For  the  first  time  in  my  varied  life  I  am  having  the 
delightful  experience  of  work  with  twelve  hundred  collaborators 
and  for  twelve  thousand  bosses,  99  per  cent  of  whom  are  100 
per  cent  for  “The  Canning  Clan”  and  its  objectives. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Cosgrove,  before  you 
leave  may  I  say  that  we  appreciate  very  much  your  coming  and 
the  purpose  for  which  you  came. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  terms 
of  two  of  our  Directors,  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Nicholoy,  expire 
with  this  meeting  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  elect  two  new 
Directors.  In  addition,  the  President  and  Vice-President  are 
elected  each  year,  according  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association. 

I  will  appoint  as  a  Nominating  Committee  four  of  our  Past 
Presidents:  Mr.  Fred  St.  John,  Mr.  E.  E.  Finch,  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Sindall  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Carr.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  them  retire, 
deliberate  and  make  their  selection. 

MR.  FINCH:  I  would  like  to  present  a  resolution.  It  seems 
to  me  that  as  the  years  go  by  our  officers  get  better  and  better. 
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A  SECTION  OF  THE  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  EXHIBIT 


As  usual  the  Food  Machinery  Corporation  exhibit,  showing  items  manu¬ 
factured  by  Sprague-Sells,  Anderson-Barngrover,  Cutler  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  and  Peerless  Pump  Divisions  occupied  the  entire  Northeast  corner  of  ma¬ 
chinery  Hall.  An  attractive  Neon  sign  and  distinctive  background  effects  drew 
the  attention  of  all  visitors  as  soon  as  they  stepped  into  the  hall.  A  palm 
garden  effect  combined  with  modernistic  furnishings  attracted  much  favorable 
comment  from  the  visitors  and  made  this  booth  a  gathering  and  resting  place 
or  headquarters  for  many  in  the  hall. 

New  Machines  exhibited  for  the  first  time  were  the  Sprague-Sells  1937  Super 
Husker,  Cob  Corn  Trimmer,  Super  Juice  Extractor,  18-Valve  Juice  Filler,  Con¬ 
tinuous  Vegetable  Peeler  and  12-Station  Soup  Filler. 

Other  greatly  improved  machines  on  display  included  the  Universal  Corn 
Cutter,  Super  Pulper  and  Super  Finisher,  Hand  Pack  Filler,  Peerless  Pulp 
Filler,  Lewis  Quality  Grader,  Elevator  Boot.  In  addition,  a  complete  line  of 
apple  and  orange  paring  machines  was  shown  and  demonstrated  in  the  section 
of  the  booth  allotted  to  the  Cutler  Manufacturing  Company  Division  of  Food 
Machinery  Corporation  who  are  now  building  the  well  known  Coons  line  of 
apple  equipment. 

In  a  separate  booth  the  Peerless  Pump  Division  exhibited  deep  well  turbine 


pumps  of  an  improved  design. 

The  Sprague-Sells  Division  was  represented  by  the  following:  Neal  S.  Sells, 
Thomas  Martin,  C.  K.  Wilson,  Millar  W.  Sells,  H.  C.  Randall,  Harry  Maney, 
Herbert  L.  Lewis,  George  W.  Goddard,  William  Seloske,  J.  B.  Kerr,  Charles  E. 
Kerr,  James  Cleveland,  Wallace  Walsh,  E.  G.  Bauer,  Stanley  Mansfield. 

The  Anderson-Barngrover  Division  was  represented  by  George  N.  Glenden- 
ning,  Frank  J.  Fay,  George  Easterly,  F.  J.  Wear,  Joseph  Bucher,  Frank  Tullar. 

The  Cutler  Division  was  represented  by  B.  C.  Coons  and  Elliott  Tourjee,  and 
the  Peerless  Pump  Division  by  E.  W.  Pierce  and  M.  J.  Ellis.  The  Dunedin. 
Florida  Division  was  represented  by  Neil  T.  McLean. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation  reports  the  best  volume  of  convention  actual 
orders  in  its  history  was  booked,  the  volume  running  substantially  over  the  1936 
convention. 

A  new  catalog  supplement  was  distributed  at  the  convention  covering  ten  new 
machines  in  the  Sprague-Sells  line  that  have  been  developed  since  their  general 
catalog  No.  400  was  published  last  summer.  Every  canner  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  supplement  and  catalog.  They  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  ad¬ 
dressing  an  inquiry  to  Sprague-Sells  Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation, 
Hoppeston,  Illinois. 


It  seems  to  me  that  each  year  the  officers  handle  the  business 
of  the  Association  better  than  perhaps  we  have  had  them  handled 
before.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  present  the  following 
resolution: 

“WHEREAS,  the  President,  Vice-President  and  Directors 
of  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association  have 
served  us  so  faithfully  the  past  year,  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  only  compensation  which  they  have 
received  as  Officers  and  Directors  of  this  Association  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  duty  properly  performed; 

“THEREFORE,  Be  it  Resolved:  that  at  this  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  held  in  Chicago  January  27,  1937,  the  various  acts  of 
the  President  and  Directors  of  this  Association  are  hereby 
approved  and  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  them  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association.” 

I  offer  that  in  the  form  of  a  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fred  Taylor,  put  to  a  vote 
by  Mr.  Finch,  and  carried  unanmously. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Finch,  for  relieving 
me  of  some  embarrassment.  There  were  some  comments  that 
,  were  quite  uncalled  for.  I  have  in  mind  the  efficiency  of  the 
past  Presidents  under  whom  I  have  worked  and  who  did  such 
splendid  work.  But  I  thank  you  just  the  same. 

Will  the  Nominating  Committee  please  retire  now  and  pre¬ 
pare  their  slate  of  nominees? 

I  learned  something  from  the  Secretary’s  report.  I  learned 
that  there  are  two  definitions  or  interpretations,  apparently,  of 
“balancing  the  budget.”  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  in  his 


report  that  several  years  ago  there  was  some  feeling  on  the 
part  of  our  membership  that  the  Board  of  Directors  should 
attempt  to  balance  the  budget  of  the  Association,  and  he  meant 
by  that  that  we  ought  to  figure  some  way  to  spend  as  much  as 
we  take  in,  and,  if  we  can  not  do  that,  we  should  cut  down  things 
like  space  charges  and  so  on.  So,  apparently  there  are  two 
ways  of  balancing  the  budget. 

Our  worry  seems  to  be  how  to  spend  the  money  we  have 
rather  than  how  to  get  more. 

In  all  seriousness,  when  Dr.  Baker  and  Thad  Searle  brought 
up  the  question  of  a  history,  about  which  Mr.  May  has  just 
spoken,  it  struck  me  as  being  a  splendid  idea.  The  American 
and  the  Continental  Can  Companies  agreed  to  underwrite  or 
guarantee  part  of  the  expense  and  they  felt  that  the  Machinery 
Association  would  be  performing  a  real  service  for  the  canning 
industry  at  large,  as  well  as  its  own  members,  to  share  with 
them  in  bringing  about  the  publication  of  such  a  history. 

At  our  Board  of  Directors  meeting  in  Washington  last  spring 
the  Board  felt  disposed  to  approve  that  idea.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
May  had  proceeded  with  the  work  on  personal  assurance  from 
Mr.  Carr  and  myself  that  we  thought  the  Board  would  want 
to  cooperate  in  that  way. 

So  this  history  is  going  to  be  published  actually  under  the 
sponsorship  of  our  Association  and  its  members,  although  there 
will  be  no  publicity  given  to  that  particular  fact  other  than 
the  word  being  passed  by  word  of  mouth  among  our  member¬ 
ship.  We  have  felt  that  it  would  injure  the  chances  of  the 
public  becoming  quite  interested  in  the  book  and  might  restrict 
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the  sale  of  it  if  there  was  any  hint  of  advertising  or  personal 
gain  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  were  sponsoring  it. 

So  there  will  be  no  mention  of  our  Association  in  the  book. 

It  will  come  out  just  as  other  books  come;  as  a  book  by  a  well 
known  author.  And  I  might  say  that  Mr.  May  is  a  rather  mod¬ 
est  individual.  He  did  not  say  very  much  about  what  he  has 
done  in  the  past,  but  perhaps  a  great  many  of  you  have  read 
his  writings  in  such  publications  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  their  columns  with  arti¬ 
cles  of  a  business  nature.  He  has  contributed  to  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman;  has  written  a  dozen  or  more  books;  and,  from  our  in¬ 
vestigation  of  him,  we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  we  could 
not  have  found  a  letter  man  to  undertake  the  job. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  things  that  the 
Association  is  doing  now  in  a  further  effort  to  keep  the  budget 
in  balance. 

Several  years  ago  we  adopted  the  practice  of  reducing  our 
space  charges  here  at  the  show  to  almost  a  ridiculous  minimum. 

It  does  not  seem  good  business  to  go  any  lower  because  surely 
the  very  small  charge  we  are  making  now  of  20  cents  per  square 
foot — which  includes  not  only  the  space  but  the  signs  and  most 
of  the  decorations — is  low  enough  and  well  within  the  means  of 
any  of  our  members.  It  is  no  hardship  on  them  to  pay  that  and 
it  does  not  seem  as  though  it  would  be  wise  to  cut  out  the  space 
charge  altogether.  The  dues  are  also  low.  We  want  to  keep 
some  income  coming  in  and  we  do  feel  that  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Association  to  spend  some  of  that  money  in  a 
.way  that  will  benefit  the  membership. 

This  year,  as  the  Secretary  pointed  out,  we  have  deemed  it 
advisable  to  try  to  cover  all  exhibiting  members  with  liability 
insurance  because  we  found,  as  a  result  of  that  rather  minor 
accident  in  one  of  the  booths  last  year,  that  most  liability  poli¬ 
cies  do  not  cover  their  holders  at  a  public  gathering  of  this 
sort:  machines  being  demonstrated  in  an  exhibition.  We  found 
that  our  own  Company’s  policy  did  not  cover  it,  when  I  looked 
into  it,  and  we  promptly  took  steps  to  have  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  put  a  rider  on  the  policy  for  which  they  charged  us  a  little 
extra  in  order  to  cover  us. 

Then  it  occurred  it  us  that  there  probably  were  a  great  many 
members  in  the  same  position,  so,  at  a  moderate  cost,  we  have 
ta^n  liability  insurance  that  really  protects  everyone.  In  spite 
of^hat  it  is  wise  for  everyone  to  have  their  own  individual  pub¬ 
lic  liability  policy  extended  to  cover  this  sort  of  thing.  While 
the  Association  policy  will  cover  as  well,  it  will  then  be  in  the 
form  of  additional  insurance. 

I  think  that  the  convention  telephone  directory  that  has  been 
published  this  year  is  much  superior  to  that  we  have  had  for  a 
year  or  two.  That  was  again  donated  by  the  hotel.  We  thought 
there  might  be  some  expense  in  connection  with  it  but  the  hotel 
has  again  apparently  come  through  and,  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  spread  out  over  a  number  of  hotels,  your  officers  thought 
it  was  wise  to  have  the  room  numbers  of  the  other  hotels  listed 
in  quite  some  detail.  From  our  own  viewpoint,  I  know  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to  have  it  that  way. 

I  can  assure  you  that  your  Board  of  Directors  is  not  at  all 
inclined  to  be  extravagant.  I  do  not  think  you  need  fear  that 
because  we  have  a  surplus  the  money  is  going  to  be  wasted, 
but  we  have  earnestly  believed  that  this  history  was  something 
that  every  body  in  the  industry  would  be  in  favor  of,  particu¬ 
larly  these  older  people.  We  do  not  want  them  to  get  away 
from  us  and  not  have  left  behind  the  information  which  they 
alone  possess. 

Gentleman,  while  we  have  been  in  session  here  the  report 
seems  to  have  been  growing  worse  every  day  as  to  conditions 
in  the  flood  sections  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Nicholoy  to  give 
some  consideration  to  that  question. 

FLOOD  RELIEF 

MR.  NICHOLOY:  Not  with  any  attempt  to  balance  the 
budget  farther  dovm:  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  flooded 
area  of  this  country  today.  Neither  should  it  be  necessary  to 
mention  the  fact  that  anything  this  Association  could  do  to  help 
relieve  the  suffering  that  is  existing  and  will  exist  will  be  most 
timely;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  retiring  from  the 
Board  of  Directors,  I  would  like  to  propose  to  this  meeting  that 
our  incoming  Board  of  Directors  be  authorized  to  make  a  con¬ 


tribution  to  the  Red  Cross  Society,  to  be  used  to  help  relieve 
the  suffering  that  is  going  on  in  this  country  today. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  for  this  Association  to 
do,  not  as  a  selfish,  personal  gain  but  as  a  good  move  for  us  to 
make.  It  will  make  us  feel  a  little  bit  better  than  we  have,  and 
at  least  make  us  consider  something  other  than  our  customers 
with  whom  we  do  business  during  the  year. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Kroha. 

MR.  BUCHHOLTZ:  In  that  motion  I  did  not  hear  any  amount 
stated.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  at  this  meeting  to  know  what 
the  amount  of  this  contribution  is  going  to  be. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Mr.  Buchholtz,  I  believe  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  has  it  within  its  power  to  set  the  amount  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  members  it  would  simply  be  in  order  to  make  a 
recommendation  that  the  Board  of  Directors  consider  it.  Yet 
I  believe  there  should  be  some  discussion  as  to  the  amount.  We 
would  like  to  have  the  views  of  the  membership  as  to  how  far 
we  should  go.  Mr.  Gorsline  has  just  told  me  that  the  Chicago 
Rotary  Club  has  subscribed  $500.00.  Mr.  Nicholoy,  have  you 
any  suggested  amount  in  mind? 

MR.  NICHOLOY :  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  personal  idea 
as  to  what  the  amount  should  be.  I  have  talked  with  a  number 
of  our  members.  Regardless  of  what  we  have  contributed,  it 
would  be  just  that  much  more  help.  If  we  gave  our  entire  sur¬ 
plus  it  would  not  make  much  difference,  but  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  the  fellows  that  I  have  talked  with  that  we  should 
contribute  $1,000.00.  It  has  also  been  their  impression  that  it 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  make  that 
final  decision.  But  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  should  be  discussed  here  and  not  the  thoughts 
of  those  that  I  have  talked  to  accepted.  That  was  a  figure  that 
was  discussed,  however. 

MR.  BUCHHOLTZ:  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  meeting 
of  this  Association  should  designate  the  limit.  It  has  taken 
years  to  accumulate  the  money  that  this  Association  now  has. 

There  is  another  vital  point  and  that  is  this:  that  there  is  no 
business  house  in  this  room  but  what  is  contributing  to  the 
Red  Cross.  I  favor  $500.00  or  $750.00,  but  I  believe  this  meet¬ 
ing  ought  to  designate  what  the  amount  is  because  it  is  built 
up  by  this  Association;  the  old  members  of  this  Association.  A 
great  many  times  we  have  members  on  the  Board  that  come  and 
go.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  left  entirely  to  their  discretion. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Buchholtz,  and  I  think  that  you  could  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Board  will  be  very  glad  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  as  expressed  here  as  to  any  limit.  I  felt  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  do  something. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  some  further  discussion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  to  the  amount. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  glad  to  accept 
the  figure  that  Mr.  Nicholoy  has  mentioned;  namely,  $1,000.00. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  excessive.  I  think  we  can  well  afford  to 
contribute  that  sum.  We  might  change  that  motion  to  include 
the  amount. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Are  you  willing  to  have  your  motion 
amended,  Mr.  Nicholoy,  to  specify  a  limit  of  $1,000.00  ? 

MR.  NICHOLOY:  That  is  quite  agreeable  to  me. 

MR.  SIND  ALL:  What  is  this  year’s  surplus? 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  There  is  no  surplus  this  year  due  to 
the  publication  of  this  history. 

MR.  SINDALL:  Would  a  motion  be  in  order  to  specify  a 
certain  amount? 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  I  think  a  motion  would  be  in  order  to 
recommend  a  certain  limit. 

MR.  SINDALL:  I  recommend  in  the  shape  of  a  motion  that 
we  contribute  $1,000.00. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Mr.  Taylor  has  recommended  that  as 
an  amendment  to  Mr.  Nicholoy ’s  motion.  Are  there  any  further 
suggestions  ? 

There  being  no  further  discussion,  it  was  voted  that  the 
membership  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  not  over  $1,000.00  be  made  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  relief  work  in  connection  with  the  flood  disaster. 

I  believe  we  are  now  ready  for  the  Report  of  our  Nominating 
Committee. 
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THE  ELECTION 

MR.  ST.  JOHN;  The  Nominating  Committee  met  and  we 
selected  the  following  names: 

Neal  S.  Sells  as  President  to  succeed  himself. 

W.  E.  Nicholoy  as  Vice-President. 

To  fill  the  three-year  term  as  Director,  Sherlock  McKewen, 
Assistant  District  Sales  Manager,  Continental  Can  Company, 
Chicago  Division. 

To  fill  the  second  vacancy  as  Director  for  three  years,  Mr. 
Merritt  Clark,  Secretary,  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen,  I  move  the  election  of  these  candidates. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  It  is  also  customary  to  call  for  nomina¬ 
tions  from  the  floor  and  additional  nominations  are  in  order. 

It  was  voted,  upon  motion  by  Mr.  Finch,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  that  nominations  be  closed. 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  I  would  like  to  turn  over  the  gavel  of 
authority  to  Mr.  Fred  Taylor  to  conduct  this  election. 

(Mr.  Taylor  assumed  the  chair.) 

MR.  FINCH:  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  candidates  as  recommended. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  St.  John  and  carried. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  Mr.  Past- President,  your  Secre¬ 
tary  has  cast  the  ballot. 

CHAIRMAN  TAYLOR:  This  approves  the  election  of  your 
candidates  which  your  Committee  has  selected. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  am  up  here  for.  Last  year  I  was 
called  upon  to  assist  in  conducting  a  president  out  of  office. 
Now  I  am  called  upon,  I  assume,  to  induct  a  new  president  into 
office.  It  is  not  much  of  a  job  to  conduct  them  out  of  office 
but  just  what  the  procedure  is  in  bringing  them  into  office  is 
something  I  do  not  know  about,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  I  could 
not  secure  any  information  in  this  hall  other  than  that  Dr. 
Carr  suggested  that  we  might  get  a  Bible  and  swear  all  these 
new  men  to  do  their  duty  and  uphold  the  prestige  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 


But  you  do  not  want  to  hear  from  me  anyway  this  morning. 
The  time  is  limited  and  I  guess  the  formality  of  the  occasion 
merely  calls  upon  me  now  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Sells,  that  you  are 
re-elected  for  the  year  1937.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Clark,  will  you  come  forward  and  show  yourself  to  the 
membership  here?  I  congratulate  you.  Sir. 

And  everybody  knows  Mr.  Nicholoy  but  come  on  up  here  just 
the  same. 

Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  men  you  have  selected 
for  the  jobs. 

I  am  asked  to  make  the  announcement  that  the  reason  Mr. 
McKewen  is  not  present  is  because  he  is  trying  to  provide  ac¬ 
commodations  for  800  people  for  the  dinner  dance  tonight  when 
there  is  only  space  for  about  600. 

(President  Sells  resumes  the  Chair.) 

PRESIDENT  SELLS:  Mr.  Taylor,  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  kindly  services  on  this  occasion  and  I  want  the  member¬ 
ship  to  know  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  their  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  give  you  a  good  administration.  In 
addition,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  splendid  work  that  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  McKewen’s  Committee.  Mr.  Searle  was  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  our  Entertainment  Committee  but  when  he  passed  on 
Mr.  McKewen  offered  to  undertake  that  work  and  I  believe  he 
has  done  a  wonderful  job,  not  only  on  that  Committee  but  he 
served  as  well  on  our  Publicity  Committee.  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  the  publicity  work  has  really  been  of  some 
benefit  in  attracting  people  down  into  the  exhibit. 

Before  we  close  I  want  to  announce  that  there  will  be  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  immediately  following  this  meeting  and  all 
Directors  who  are  now  here  will  please  remain. 

That  seems  to  be  all  the  business  we  have  on  our  program 
for  today.  If  there  is  any  further  business  any  of  you  know 
of  that  should  be  brought  up  we  will  be  glad  to  take  it  up 
at  this  time. 

It  was  voted,  upon  motion  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Findley,  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourn. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  o’clock. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


The  old  guards — What  you  might  term  the 
opening  affair  of  the  Convention  was  the  holding 
of  the  Old  Guard  Banquet  on  Sunday  night,  Janu¬ 
ary  24th,  an  occasion  for  the  old  timers  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  renew  acquaintances. 

For  a  half  hour  or  more  before  the  banquet  this  get- 
together  reception  took  place. 

Seated  at  the  head  table  were  E.  S.  Thorne,  Vice- 
President,  who  served  as  President  in  the  absence  of 
Alfred  T.  Hipke,  marooned  in  the  flooded  regions  of 
the  Ohio  River  Valley,  and  therefore,  unable  to  attend ; 
Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  Dr.  C.  S.  Prescott,  Dean  of  Science 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Earl 
Chapin  May,  author;  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Charles  G. 
Summers,  Jr.,  B.  F.  Julian,  and  Toastmaster-Secretary 
Sam.G.  Gorsline. 

Diamond  pins  were  awarded  to  those  having  com¬ 
pleted  50  years  of  service  in  the  industry:  H.  W. 
Phelps,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  American  Can  Co. ; 
Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr., 
Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. ;  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Scott  Viner 
Co.,  and  A.  T.  Hipke. 

Mr.  Phelps,  who  is  recuperating  from  a  recent  ill¬ 
ness,  was  unable  to  attend  the  Convention  and  his  pin 
was  accepted  by  his  son,  as  was  also  Mr.  Hipke’s. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva  Preserving  Co.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  was  elected  President  for  1937;  B.  F.  Julian, 
Marshfleld  Supply  Co.,  Marshfleld,  Mo.,  Vice-President, 
and  Sam  G.  Gorsline,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sam  had  contrived  a  rather  novel  idea  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  “Old  Guards”  this  year  when  he  showed  on 
the  screen  pictures  of  some  of  the  oldsters  taken  years 
ago,  with  comparative  recent  photographs.  It  afforded 
much  amusement. 

The  following  are  those  who  provided  photographs: 
A.  T.  Hipke,  E.  E.  Chase,  George  W.  Cobb,  George 
Bones,  Thomas  Scott,  W.  R.  Roach,  Lon  Sears,  A.  A. 
Chapman,  Fred  Stare,  E.  S.  Thorne,  and  Sam  Gorsline. 

Some  very  beautiful  singing,  and  fine  entertainment 
were  provided  by  the  George  Bennett  Singers  of 
Chicago. 

The  evening  was  voiced  one  of  the  best  ever  attended 
by  the  Old  Guard  Society. 


YOUNG  GUARDS — The  evening  of  Monday,  Janu¬ 
ary  25th,  was  set  aside  as  Young  Guard  Night,  holding 
their  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  and  Banquet  in  the  Tower 
Ball  Room. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  headed  by  big  Bill 
Rogers,  decided  to  give  the  hard-working  Secretary, 
Ed  Woelper,  relief  from  his  duties,  and  named  him 
President  of  the  Young  Guards,  with  Frank  Langsen- 


kamp  of  Indianapolis,  as  Vice-President ;  C.  A.  Seehof, 
Frostproof,  Fla.,  Second  Vice-President,  and  Robert 
W.  Mairs,  Baltimore,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

It  was  decided  at  the  meeting  that  the  Young  Guard 
Society  would  limit  their  membership  to  500.  As  a 
result  of  this  action,  and  although  the  society  is  only 
five  years  young,  a  waiting  list  has  already  been 
established. 

During  the  banquet  S.  Carle  Cooling,  National  Can 
Company,  Baltimore,  made  a  plea  for  flood  relief,  which 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  $500,  and  which  was  turned 
over  immediately  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Some  interesting  entertainment  followed,  which  was 
a  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

AMERICAN  CAN  THEATER  PARTY— Following 
its  usual  custom,  the  American  Can  Company  played 
host  to  the  Convention  at  their  Theater  Party  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  28th,  having  engaged  the 
entire  Chicago  Theater  for  the  show. 

The  newly  elected  President  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  Ralph  0.  Dulany,  very  ably  presented  Dr. 
H.  A.  Baker,  President  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
who  briefly  welcomed  his  guests : 

“It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  greet  our  friends  in 
the  food  canning  industry. 

In  spite  of  its  troubles,  uncertainties  and  difficulties, 
I  believe  our  industry  including  its  associated  branches, 
is  the  very  best  possible  one  in  this  work-a-day  world 
of  ours. 

Where  can  it  be  matched  for  friendships,  personali¬ 
ties,  sportsmanship,  thrills,  risks,  reverses  and  re¬ 
coveries,  and  over  all  for  its  fine  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  its  sense  of  freedom. 

May  we  all  appreciate  our  blessings  and  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  continuous  betterment  of  the  heritage 
and  opportunity  which  are  ours. 

We  welcome  you  tonight  with  our  sincere  good 
wishes  for  a  satisfying  1937,  which  will  also  serve  as 
well  laid  ground  work  for  succeeding  years.” 

Carefully  selected  from  the  best  of  performers,  the 
show  went  on,  the  same  typical  quality  as  has  made  the 
Convention  look  forward  to  the  occasion  with  each 
annual  convention. 

• 

GEORGE  BONES’  PARTY — Immediately  after  the 
American  Can  Theater  Party  on  Thursday  night,  a 
Buffet  Party  was  held  in  honor  of  George  Bones,  and 
attended  by  all  of  his  Wisconsin  friends. 

The  Wisconsin  spirit  of  singing  songs  of  tribute  to 
their  host,  and  dancing  and  jollification  prevailed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
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EXHIBIT  OF  THE  UNITED  COMPANY,  WESTMINSTER,  MD. 

It  was  at  this  booth  that  the  continuous  cutting  bee  took  place.  Sixty  of  right  is  the  New  Tuc  Corn-on-Cob  Trimmer  with  self  contained  motor  drive 
the  country’s  leading  packs  of  whole  grain  corn  were  cut  in  comparison  with  and  operated  at  100  ears  per  minute.  Also  are  shown  the  New  Tuc  Cutter, 

those  canned  by  the  Tuc  method.  Over  2,000  people  attended  during  the  week.  the  New  Tuc  Grinder  and  the  New  Tuc  power  operated  Trimmer,  in  addition 

Over  1,200  spoons  and  1,400  cups  were  used,  many  of  them  several  times.  to  the  60  packs  of  Whole  Kernel  Com  that  were  cut  continuously  during 

In  the  foreground  is  the  new  all  ballbearing  Tnc  Husker.  To  the  extreme  the  show. 


THE  BROKERS’  DINNER 

ON  Sunday  evening,  January  24th,  the  brokers 
and  their  friends  gathered  in  the  beautiful 
Boulevard  Room  for  the  Annual  President’s 
Supper.  It  has  been  a  custom  of  the  brokers  to  mix  a 
little  serious  business  with  the  lighter  and  more  enjoy¬ 
able  task  of  filling  the  inner  man.  This  year  it  was 
their  very  pleasurable  and  delightful  business  to  hear 
the  Honorable  Joseph  T.  Robinson  promise  them  strict 
enforcement  of,  and  speedy  action  against  chiselers  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Law.  The  text  of  his  oration 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed 
to  all  members,  so  we  will  not  reproduce  it  here.  But 
we  will  say  that  the  cheers  and  applause  accorded  the 
Honorable  Senator  indicated  that  the  serious  business 
was  as  enjoyable  as  the  enjoyable  business. 


THE  ANNUAL  DANCE — Wednesday  evening  wit¬ 
nessed  the  annual  social  affair  of  the  Convention — the 
Dinner  and  Dance  sponsored  by  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  and  it  kept  full  pace 
with  the  other  records  set  by  this  great  Convention. 
Sherlock  McKewen  and  his  committee  had  the  task 
of  fitting  more  than  800  (and  it  might  very  easily  have 
been  2,800)  into  a  ballroom  capable  of  holding  700  at 
the  maximum.  But  it  was  a  jolly,  good-natured  crowd, 
the  men  in  evening  dress,  and  the  fair  ladies  more  or 
less  “in”.  A  sumptuous  banquet,  livened  by  music,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  “floor  show”  skits,  and  always  dancing, 
left  it  an  evening  all  will  long  remember. 


HOT-BREAK  SYSTEM  CENTER  OF  INTEREST 

Langsenkamp’s  New  Hot-Break  Tank 

The  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  System  was  one  of 
the  new  things  shown  at  the  convention  that  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention.  A  hot-break  tank  of  stain¬ 
less  steel,  equipped  with  motor  driven  impeller  and 
closed  coils,  breaks  whole  tomatoes  at  a  temperature  of 
120  to  125  degrees  and  provides  a  constant  outflow  by 
gravity  to  juice  extractor.  This  method,  it  is  claimed, 
prevents  the  introduction  of  oxygen  which  is  destruc¬ 
tive  to  vitamin  C.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  method 
retards  enzymic  action. 

While  it  has  always  been  obvious  that  a  greater  yield 
of  juice  is  obtained  from  hot  broken  tomatoes,  it  has 
been  equally  certain  that  chopping  tomatoes  and  the 
method  of  handling  them  introduced  a  great  amount  of 
oxygen  into  the  product.  By  breaking  whole  tomatoes, 
with  closed  coils,  under  reasonably  high  temperature, 
the  introduction  of  oxygen  is  avoided,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  added  yield  of  juice  is  obtained. 

The  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  System  is  practically 
automatic.  When  hot  break  tank  or  juice  heating 
tank,  for  any  reason,  fills  beyond  an  established  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity,  an  electric  control  turns  a  warning  light 
at  conveyor,  permitting  the  operator  to  stop  the  flow 
of  tomatoes  to  the  hot-break  tank. 

The  manufacturers,  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  supply 
complete  information  to  any  juice  manufacturer. 
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ALABAMA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax  .9% 
of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  Employee  contributions,  1%  of 
salary  paid  after  May  1,  1936.  Administrated  by,  Alabama 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Montgomery. 

ARIZONA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  THREE.  Tax  .9% 
of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contributions. 
Administrated  by,  Arizona  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission,  Phoenix. 

CALIFORNIA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax 
.9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  Employee  contribution, 
.45%  of  1936,  .9%  of  1937  salary.  Administered  by,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Unemployment  Reserves  Commission,  Sacramento. 
Note — If  subject  to  the  Federal  Act  an  employer  is  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  State  Act  even  though  he  has  but  one  employee 
in  that  State. 

COLORADO:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax 
10.8%  of  the  December  1936  salary.  1.8%  of  1937  salary,  (if 
the  December  1936  payment  of  10.8%  does  not  equal  .9%  of 
the  annual  1936  salary,  the  difference  must  be  paid  not  later 
than  January  15,  1937.)  No  employees  contributions.  Ad¬ 
ministered  by,  Colorado  Industrial  Commission,  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Division,  Denver. 

CONNECTICUT:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  FIVE  at  the 
same  time  during  any  twenty  weeks  in  1936.  Tax  .9%  of 
1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contributions.  Ad¬ 
ministered  by,  Connecticut  Department  of  Labor  and  Fac¬ 
tory  Inspection,  Unemployment  Compensation  Division, 
Hartford. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA:  Minimum  number  of  employees, 
ONE.  Tax  1%  of  1936,  2%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee 
contributions.  Administered  by,  District  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board,  District  Building,  Washington. 

IDAHO:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT,  in  1936,  ONE 
in  1937.  Tax  .9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  Employee 
contribution,  .9%  of  first  $3,000  or  less  of  1937  salary.  Ad¬ 
ministered  by,  Idaho  Industrial  Accident  Board,  Boise. 

INDIANA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax  1.2% 
of  salary  for  last  nine  months  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary. 
Employee  contributions,  .9%  of  1937  salary,  provided  em¬ 
ployer  was  subject  to  the  Act  in  1936.  Administered  by,  In¬ 
diana  Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  Indianapolis. 

IOWA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  (Tax  1.8%  of 
salary  beginning  July  1,  1936  which  shall  equal  but  not  ex¬ 
ceed  .9%  of  the  total  1936  salary),  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  Em¬ 
ployment  based  on  fifteen  weeks  in  either  the  year  1936  or 
some  one  year  prior  to  the  year  1935.  No  employee  contri¬ 
butions.  Administered  by,  Iowa  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission,  Des  Moines. 

KENTUCKY:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT  in  1936 
or  FOUR  after  1936.  Tax  .9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary. 
Employee  contributions,  1%  of  salary  beginning  January  1, 
1937.  Administered  by,  Kentucky  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Division  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  Frank¬ 
fort. 

LOUISIANA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax 
.9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  Employee  contributions, 
.5%  of  salary  beginning  January  1,  1937.  Administered  by, 

,  Louisiana  Department  of  Labor,  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Division,  Baton  Rouge. 


MAINE:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax  .9%  of 
1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contributions.  Ad¬ 
ministered  by,  Maine  Unemployment  Compensation  Commis¬ 
sion,  Augusta. 

MARYLAND:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax 
.9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contribu¬ 
tions.  Administrated  by,  Maryland  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Annapolis. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT. 
Tax  .9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  Employee  contribu¬ 
tions,  1%  of  salary  beginning  January  1,  1937.  Employees 
subject  to  Act  if  salary  be  less  than  $2,500  per  year  or  less 
than  $50.  per  week.  Administrated  by,  Massachusetts  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industries,  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  Commission,  Boston. 

MICHIGAN:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  ONE,  if  em¬ 
ployed  during  three  months  of  the  same  calendar  year  at  a 
salary  of  at  least  $50.  per  month.  Tax  .9%  of  1936,  2%  of 
1937  salary.  No  employee  contributions.  Administrated  by, 
Michigan  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Lans¬ 
ing. 

MINNESOTA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax 
.9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contribu¬ 
tions.  Administrated  by,  Minnesota  Industrial  Commission, 
St.  Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax 
1.2%  of  last  nine  months  1936  salary  which  must  equal  .9% 
of  total  1936  salary,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  con¬ 
tributions.  Administrated  by,  Mississippi  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission,  Jackson. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  FOUR, 
if  employed  not  less  than  thirteen  weeks  during  the  calendar 
years  1935  or  1936.  Tax  1%  of  1936,  2%  of  1937  salary. 
Note — if  subject  to  the  Federal  Act  the  employer  is  subject 
to  the  State  Act  even  though  he  may  have  but  one  employee 
within  that  State.  Employee  contributions,  .5%  of  1936,  1% 
of  1937  salary.  Administrated  by.  New  Hampshire  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Con¬ 
cord. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax 
10.8%  of  December,  1936  salary  which  must  equal  .9%  of 
1936  annual  salary,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  Employees  contri¬ 
butions,  1%  of  salary  beginning  January  1,  1937.  Adminis¬ 
trated  by.  New  Jersey  Unemployment  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission,  Trenton. 

NEW  MEXICO:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax 
10.8%  of  December  1936  salary  which  must  equal  .9%  of 
1936  annual  salary,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  con¬ 
tributions.  Administrated  by.  New  Mexico  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission,  Santa  Fe. 

NEW  YORK:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  FOUR,  if  em¬ 
ployed  within  each  of  thirteen  weeks  during  the  taxable 
year.  Tax  1%  of  1936,  2%  of  1937  salary.  Note — if  em¬ 
ployed  at  other  than  manual  labor  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
$2600.  per  year  or  $50.  per  week  they  are  exempt.  No  em¬ 
ployee  contributions.  Administrated  by.  New  York  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission,  Unemployment  Insurance  Division, 
Albany. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT. 
Tax  .9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contri¬ 
butions.  Administrated  by.  North  Carolina  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission,  Raleigh. 
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OHIO:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT,  during  1936  or 
THREE  beginning  with  1937.  Tax  .9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937 
salary.  No  employee  contributions.  Administrated  by,  Ohio 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax 
10.8%  of  December  1936  salary  which  must  equal  .9%  of 
1936  annual  salary,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  con¬ 
tributions.  Administrated  by,  Oklahoma  Department  of 
Labor,  Unemployment  Compensation  and  Placement  Divis¬ 
ion,  Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  FOUR.  Tax  .9%  of 

1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contributions.  Ad¬ 
ministrated  by,  Oregon  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  Division,  Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  ONE.  Tax 
.9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contribu¬ 
tions.  Administrated  by,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  Harrisburg. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  FOUR.  Tax 
.9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  Employee  contributions, 
1%  of  first  $3,000  or  less  of  salary  beginning  January  4, 

1937.  Note — If  employer  is  subject  to  the  Federal  Act  he  is 
also  subject  to  the  State  Act  even  though  he  have  but  one 
employee  in  that  State.  Administrated  by,  Rhode  Island  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Board,  Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT. 
Tax  1.8%  of  the  last  half  of  the  1936  salary  which  must 
equal  .9%  of  the  total  1936  salary,  1.8%  of  the  1937  salary. 
No  employee  contributions.  Administrated  by.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Columbia. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  ONE,  prior 
to  January  1,  1937  or  EIGHT  since  that  date.  Tax  .9%  of 
1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contributions.  Ad¬ 
ministrated  by.  South  Dakota  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission,  Pierre. 

TENNESSEE:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax 
.9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contribu¬ 
tions.  Administrated  by,  Tennessee  Department  of  Labor,  Nash¬ 
ville. 

TEXAS:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax  .9%  of 
1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contributions.  Ad¬ 
ministrated  by,  Texas  Unemployment  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission,  Austin. 


UTAH:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  FOUR.  Tax  .9%  of 
1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contributions.  Ad¬ 
ministrated  by,  Utah  Industrial  Commission,  Unemployment 
Compensation  Division,  Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax  .9% 
of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contributions. 
Administrated  by,  Vermont  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission,  Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax  .9% 
of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contributions. 
Administrated  by,  Virginia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission,  Richmond. 

WASHINGTON:  Washington  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  declared  inoperative  and  void  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Washington  on  Septeml^r  15,  1936. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT. 
Tax  .9%  of  1936,  1.8%  of  1937  salary.  No  employee  contri¬ 
butions.  Administrated  by.  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Unemployment  Compensation,  Charleston. 

WISCONSIN:  Minimum  number  of  employees,  EIGHT.  Tax 
2%  of  1936,  2%  of  1937  salary  if  employed  each  of  eighteen 
weeks  during  the  calendar  year.  Note — Salaries  of  $250.  or 
more  per  month  are  not  included  in  the  1936  taxable  salary. 
No  employee  contributions.  Administrated  by,  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission,  Madison. 

NOTES 

States  not  listed  above  had  not  enacted  unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  legislation  up  to  January  1,  1937. 

The  word  “salary”  as  used  above,  in  all  cases  means  all  sala¬ 
ries,  wages,  commissions,  bonuses  and  all  other  forms  of  pay¬ 
ments  for  services,  whether  paid  in  cash  or  in  or  by  some  other 
mediums,  to  every  employee  or  employees  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  of  the  State  Laws  summarized  above. 

The  term  “employee  or  employees”  as  used  above  means  a  per¬ 
son  or  persons  employed  for  some  part  of  a  day  in  each  of 
twenty  diflFerent  weeks,  not  necessarily  consecutive,  during  either 
one  or  both  of  the  calendar  years  1935  or  1936,  unless  otherwise 
indicated  in  above  summaries. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
does  not  provide  for  employee  contributions  for  unemployment 
insurance,  certain  state  laws  do  provide  for  the  tax  to  be  levied 
on  employees  as  well  as  employers  and  such  requirements  are 
listed  herein. 
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YOU’LL  feel  a  lot  safer  in  1937  if 
you’re  equipped  by  Continental. 
You’ll  know  that  besides  the  highest 
quality  cans  and  equipment  you’re 
being  supported  by  a  large  staff  of  re¬ 
search  and  closing  machine  experts. 
And  when,  or  if,  you  need  this  service, 
you  may  rely  on  it  for  skill  and  speed. 

That’s  the  sort  of  service  that  may 
make  a  difference  between  profit  and 


loss  in  1937.  It  is  a  service  you  can 
rely  on  when  you  are  working  against 
time  .  .  .  that  leaves  you  free  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  getting  in  the  crops,  can¬ 
ning  them,  and  selling  the  packs. 

Let  a  Continental  representative  tell 
you  about  this  service,  about  the  stra¬ 
tegically  located  plants  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  other  exclu¬ 
sive  Continental  features. 
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EDITORIALS 


THAR’S  wisdom  in  them’ere  words  of  Ex-President 
Howard  A.  Orr — in  his  annual  address.  At  the 
end  of  Monday’s  General  Session. 


A  Prize  might  be  safely  offered  to  anyone  who  can 
find,  in  this  extensive  Convention  report,  a  single  refer¬ 
ence  to  “Canned  Goods”.  And  yet  there  are  canners 
and  others  who  continue  to  use  that  term  on  their 
letterheads  and  stationery,  in  their  conversation  and 
even  on  their  labels.  Will  they  ever  learn  that 
CANNED  GOODS  are:  paints  and  powders,  putty  and 
poisons,  tobacco,  etc.,  but  that  CANNED  FOODS  are 
just  that — FOODS.  You  are  canners  or  handlers  of 
foods,  not  canned  goods.  “Canned  goods”  is  as  anti¬ 
quated  as  the  horse-car. 


The  most  voluble  silence  in  this  voluminous  Con¬ 
vention  report  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  New  Pure  Food  Law.  See  Secretary 
GoiTell’s  Report,  Monday  morning’s  General  Session. 
H.  R.  300  (The  Chapman  Bill)  requires  the  name  and 
the  address  of  the  canner,  or  other  producer  of  foods 
or  drugs  for  public  consumption,  to  appear  on  every 
package.  We  firmly  believe,  and  the  industry  generally 
admits,  that  this  requirement  could  prove  the  most 
helpful  enactment  ever  passed;  but  the  Committee 
breathes  not  one  word  of  encouragement  nor  endorse¬ 
ment.  Distributors,  please  note ;  but  consuming  public, 
please  do  not. 


When  Secretary  Gorrell  consented  to  leave  Bel  Air, 
Md.,  and  give  up  his  calling  to  take  this  job,  he  was 
painted  the  glowing  prospects  of  a  salary  of  about  $600 
per  year.  What  he  found  was  that  for  well  over  a 
year,  he  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  office,  postage, 
etc.,  as  did  all  Canner  Association  Secretaries  of  that 
period,  netting  him  a  rather  heavy  loss.  That  was  30 
years  ago,  after  the  formation  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  in  Buffalo. 

Glance  at  the  financial  statement,  accompanying  his 
report  in  this  issue,  and  note  that  the  Association  now 
handles  close  to  a  half  million  dollars  annually.  And 
note  more  particularly,  that  in  this  steady  growth — 
and  it  has  steadily  increased  each  year  up  to  the 
present — ^that  there  has  never  been  even  the  faintest 
hint  of  any  kind  of  an  irregularity  in  the  money 
handled.  That,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be,  but  never¬ 


theless  it  is  a  record  well  worth  recording,  one  to  be 
proud  of,  and  another  real  tribute  to  Frank  Gorrell. 


Read  Mr.  Vincent  M.  Miles’  explanation  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  in  Tuesday  morning’s  General  Session, 
and  you  will  feel  better  toward  this  legislation.  He 
shows  what  exhaustive  research  was  had — not  haste — 
in  its  enactment,  and  what  this  plan  means  to  you  as 
a  business  man.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
speakers  of  the  meeting;  easy  under  questioning; 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subject,  always  at  home. 
You  have  noticed  this  before  in  these  high  Government 
officials :  whenever  any  of  them  rises  to  explain  any  one 
of  the  great  controversial  enactments  you  find  yourself 
looking  in  vain  for  “the  niggers-in-the-woodpile”,  “the 
hastily  devised  and  clumsily  enacted”  features  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  steamed-up  over,  by  the  critics.  If  you 
have  swallowed  the  bunk  of  the  newspaper  critics  you 
feel  foolish  when  you  hear  the  real  truth  of  the  thing 
explained.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Mr.  Jesse  W. 
Tapp,  Assistant  Administrator  AAA,  in  his  address 
before  the  Wednesday  Morning  Session  on  Canner- 
Grower  Relations. 

The  wholesale  grocers  convention  had  their  “reveal¬ 
ing  moment”,  in  much  this  same  way,  but  on  that  most 
criticized  of  all  enactments,  the  NRA.  This  time  by 
Donald  R.  Richberg,  who  was  its  head  at  the  time  of 
its  demise.  We  will  try  to  give  you  his  address  in  an 
early  issue.  Just  one  passage: 

“It  would  be  useless  to  spend  a  few  minutes  now 
reviewing  the  unhappy  experiences  of  the  NRA, 
which  attempted  to  crowd  fifty  years  of  desirable 
experimentation  into  two  years  of  panting  effort. 
Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  review  all  the  reasons  for 
the  inability  of  management  to  take  advantage  of 
a  period  of  unusual  freedom,  combined  with  the 
imposition  of  unusually  heavy  burdens.  I  would 
rather  turn  promptly  away  from  a  distressing 
retrospect  of  lost  opportunities  to  the  prospect  of 
new  opportunities  that  lie  ahead.” 


One  thing  you’ve  got  to  hand  the  advocates  of  De¬ 
scriptive  Labeling:  when  they  get  the  “bug”  they  all 
become  rabid.  Saw  a  man  inspecting  the  label  display 
(and  which  replaced  the  usual  art  display)  in  the 
corridor  outside  the  meeting  rooms  at  the  Stevens 
(3rd  floor)  along  with  a  high  ranking  Association 
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official.  The  label  in  question  was  a  vast  improvement 
over  old  ones ;  showed  the  peas  to  be  No.  3  in  size,  with 
an  arrow  pointing  to  a  row  of  peas  of  the  varying  sizes, 
indicating  how  big  a  No.  3  pea  is.  And  other  well 
worded  clauses!  But  when  the  man  asked  what  the 
quality  was,  as  an  inexperienced  consumer  might,  the 
H.  R.  A.  0.  pulled  away  disgustedly,  and  for  a  moment 
we  feared  he  was  going  to  strike  the  inquirer.  And 
they  are  all  that  way  about  this  moot  question — super¬ 
sensitive.  Newly  elected  President  Dulany  made  the 
best  speech  on  this  question  yet  made.  Read  it  in 
Thursday  Morning’s  Session. 


You  will  note  in  the  meeting  of  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  on  Wednesday,  that 
a  history  of  the  canning  industry  is  being  written  by  a 
well  known  ex-newspaper  man  and  now  a  famous  writer 
and  author,  Mr.  Earl  Chapin  May.  This  laudable  ven¬ 
ture  is  being  gone  into  very  thoroughly,  and,  as  Mr. 
May  explains,  before  all  the  old  pioneers  have  passed 
out  of  the  picture.  There  are  still  a  few  of  these  old 
pioneers  left,  whom  we  asked  to  write  the  history  of 
their  section  or  industry  for  our  souvenir  of  the  1903 
Convention  in  Washington,  and  which  we  then  termed 
“A  History  of  The  Canning  Industry  By  Its  Most 
Prominent  Men,”  i.  e.,  by  the  men  who  had  made  the 
history  up  to  that  time;  and  even  more  of  those  who 
helped  revise  that  history,  under  its  same  name,  and 
which  was  issued  as  a  souvenir  of  the  1914  Convention, 
in  Baltimore.  This  latter  history  is  in  libraries  all  over 
the  world,  as  it  is,  also,  in  numerous  libraries  of  canners 
and  others.  It  is  just  to  smooth  down  any  ruffled  feel¬ 
ings  that  may  happen  at  this  announcement,  that  we 
mention  it  here.  A  history  of  the  industry  is  needed, 
and  particularly  one  which  will  appeal  to  the  consuming 
public,  as  we  understand  this  will  do;  but  it  is  not 
technically  correct  to  say  that  the  industry  has  been 
without  its  history,  for  these  men  worked  hard  and 
long  on  their  contributions,  and  the  world  has  rather 
welcomed  the  results  they  achieved.  Their  records  will 
stand.  And  a  history  is  needed  to  correct  some  of  the 
wild  history,  the  inaccurate  data,  that  has  been  making 
appearance  in  recent  years ;  for  there  has  been  some¬ 
what  of  an  epidemic  of  these  amateur,  or  worse,  his¬ 
torical  references  to  things  canning. 

NO  BROKERS’  REPORT — As  we  go  to  press  with 
this,  the  last  form  of  this  big  Convention  Issue,  we  are 
without  the  MMS  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association.  Their  meetings  were  held  ahead 
of  the  canners’  meetings,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
January  23rd  and  24th  to  be  exact,  but  the  Association 
insists  upon  reporting  its  own  meetings,  by  which  we 
mean  that  they  do  not  permit  us  to  report  their  ses¬ 
sions,  as  we  do  all  others ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is 
their  usual  custom  to  send  the  MMS  to  several  leading 
officers  of  the  Association  before  releasing.  So,  while 
it  should  have  been  the  first  report  at  hand,  we  are  now 
forced  to  go  to  press  without  it.  This  will  explain  the 
mention  of  this  report  in  the  Introductory  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  the  presence  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association  in  the  principal  heading,  on  page 
11,  or  rather  the  reason  why  the  report  is  not  included. 

We  deeply  regret  this  enforced  omission. 
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THE  LABEL  EXHIBIT  AT  CONVENTION 

From  N.  C.  A.  Information  LHter 

The  display  of  descriptive  labels  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention  and  comment.  Having  the  exhibit  in 
the  corridor  of  the  third  floor  of  the  Stevens  Hotel 
gave  the  canners  and  their  friends  who  attended  the 
various  meetings  a  chance  to  examine  the  many  inter¬ 
esting  and  attractive  labels  that  had  been  selected  to 
illustrate  the  adaptations  of  the  descriptive  labeling 
principle.  Nearly  300  labels  were  shown.  These  came 
from  more  than  100  firms  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Labels  from  both  small  and  large  canning  firms,  and 
also  wholesalers  and  distributors,  showed  the  wide¬ 
spread  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  canning  industry 
of  its  responsibility  to  those  who  buy  and  use  their 
products. 

There  were  many  favorable  comments  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  labels,  the  improved  design  and  coloring, 
as  well  as  the  more  completely  revealing  vignettes.  The 
display  showed  that  all  the  information  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants  can  be  put  on  the  labels  without  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  individuality  of  the  brand  or  the  general 
symmetry  of  the  design.  The  exhibit  made  possible  a 
direct  comparison  of  the  manner  of  stating  the  descrip¬ 
tive  terms,  the  effectiveness  of  the  design,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  appeal  of  the  label. 

In  order  to  show  how  these  labels  look  on  the  gro¬ 
cery  shelf,  many  were  shown  mounted  on  empty  cans 
as  well  as  on  the  display  card. 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

FEBRUARY  15-16  —  Tennessee-Kentucky,  Annual, 
Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

FEBRUARY  24-25 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

MARCH  4-6 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual, 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 
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URGE  USE  OF 

Brand  Names  in  Grocery  Advertising 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Today  the  newspapers  are  full  of  the  flood  men¬ 
ace,  so  full  leading  news  items  for  weeks  past  have 
been  crowded  off  the  front  pages.  One  which  might 
have  excited  much  wider  and  more  prolonged  comment 
than  it  has  received  so  far  was  the  statement  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace  that  this  year  farmers  should  plant  more. 
True  his  admonition  did  carry  the  warning  that  over 
production  might  bring  lower  prices,  but  it  is  apparent 
we  will  have  in  high  places  this  year  support  for  an  in¬ 
creased  production  of  canned  foods. 

This  column  only  asks,  in  connection  with  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  program,  that  canners  take  common 
sense  precautions  to  prevent  market  demoralization 
whenever  possible.  This  means  in  substance  that  every¬ 
one  must  do  what  he  can  toward  rigidly  maintaining 
quality  standards,  and  at  the  same  time  create  an  iden¬ 
tity  for  his  goods  that  will  finally  lodge  in  the  minds  of 
consumers.  Readers  will  recall  we  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  canners,  by  and  large,  are  first  of  all  pro¬ 
duction  men,  and  lastly  rather  poor  merchandisers  of 
their  products  once  in  the  can. 

On  my  desk  is  a  full  page  advertisement  clipped  from 
a  current  Chicago  newspaper.  No  doubt  it  can  be  taken 
as  fairly  indicative  of  others  which  preceeded  it  and 
still  others  to  follow.  In  this  ad,  are  five  private  label 
items  out  of  nineteen  in  a  nine-cent  canned  foods 
offering.  Three  are  labeled  and  distributed  by  a  packer 
well  known  where  the  ad  runs.  It’s  showing  good  com¬ 
mon  sen.se  for  the  distributor  to  mention  the  brand 
name  when  advertising  goods  packed  where  offered  for 
sale.  Pineapple  juice  sold  by  a  national  advertiser,  a 
luncheon  spread  packed  by  a  house  known  over  the 
world  also  offer  to  those  reading  the  ad  an  incentive 
for  buying  particularly  at  the  prices  offered. 

Then  we  notice  the  sad  part  of  the  ad  we  are  analyz¬ 
ing.  “Green  beans,  excellent  quality.  No.  2  can,”  “Peas, 
I  excellent  quality,  fine  flavor.  No.  2  size  can,”  “Com,  ex- 
I  cellent  quality.  No.  2  size  can,”  “Tomatoes,  excellent 
5  quality.  No.  2  size  can,”  and  after  reading  the  price  at 
which  all  are  offered,  what  have  you?  Nothing  definite, 
nothing  creating  appetite  appeal,  and  nothing  certainly 
that  does  the  least  toward  creating  an  identity  for  the 
products. 

You  may  well  say  that  the  fault  if  any  lies  with  the 
advertiser,  but  I  seriously  doubt  that  conclusion.  Prob¬ 
ably  last  week  canners  supplying  these  goods  were  in 
the  market  in  question,  no  doubt  they  saw  their  cus¬ 
tomer,  went  over  the  general  situation  with  him  and 
were  anxious  to  continue  selling  to  such  a  fine  outlet. 
If  each  canner  supplying  green  beans,  corn,  peas  and 


tomatoes  to  this  corporate  chain  had  asked  that  when 
advertised  their  brand  name  be  used,  more  brands 
would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  ad.  A  start  at  least 
would  have  been  made  toward  establishing  the  factory 
label  in  the  market.  If  every  canner  concerned  failed 
to  make  the  request  mentioned  I  do  not  blame  the  dis¬ 
tributor  for  advertising  only  his  own  brands,  those  well 
known  locally  and  otherwise  nationally  advertised. 

One  thing  we  can  do  when  we  are  considering  in¬ 
creased  production  this  spring  and  summer  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  we  will  loose  no  opportunities  for  seeing  our 
name,  or  that  of  our  labels  rather,  in  print.  Certainly 
when  a  chain  store  buyer  makes  an  advantageous  pur¬ 
chase  he  will  not  object  to  using  brand  names  in  his 
advertising.  See  that  this  is  done  and  a  start  is  made 
toward  creating  for  our  brands  so  mentioned,  a  per¬ 
sonality  that  will  in  time  enable  us  to  get  more  for  our 
packs. 

If  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do  this,  let’s  provide  our¬ 
selves  with  cuts  with  which  to  supply  our  distributors 
in  order  that  they  may  find  it  as  easy  as  possible  to 
meet  with  our  requests,  that  our  brands  be  mentioned 
in  all  advertising  featuring  them.  After  the  cuts  are 
on  hand,  take  them  to  your  printer  and  have  them 
“proofed”  so  that  you  may  supply  all  your  representa¬ 
tives  and  brokers  with  a  sheet  showing  just  what  you 
have  available.  Impress  on  them  that  it’s  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  distributed  and  used. 
The  more  you  talk  up  with  your  trade  what  you  have 
provided  for  them,  and  impress  on  them  your  desire  to 
have  the  cuts  and  brand  names  used  in  all  advertising, 
the  more  successful  you  will  be  in  accomplishing  your 
objective. 

If  you  have  several  in  your  family  of  brands,  if  you 
have  done  but  little  if  anything  toward  popularizing 
any  of  them,  make  up  your  mind  as  to  which  you  will 
feature.  Stress  that  in  your  sales  contacts  with  the 
trade  and  your  sales  force.  At  first  do  a  good  job  in 
getting  one  item  over  to  the  consumer  and  the  rest  of 
your  brands  will  acquire  prestige  along  the  way.  The 
example  of  countless  canners  now  natinal  advertisers 
proves  this.  You  will  do  well  to  follow  it. 

On  this  matter  of  brands,  do  not  become  unduly  ex¬ 
cited  over  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Wallace  that  pro¬ 
duction  be  increased  this  summer.  At  least  not  to  the 
extent  that  you  widen  a  small  line  too  much.  It  is  true 
that  one  good  product  well  established  does  much  to  sell 
others  but  your  efforts  to  broaden  your  line  had  better 
be  taken  slowly  and  after  due  consideration.  Because 
a  few  leading  customers  and  brokers  feel  they  can  sell 
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anything  and  everything  you  may  pack  does  not  mean 
that  a  large  increase  in  products  packed  in  1937  will 
prove  to  be  a  profitable  venture  for  you.  If  you  have  ex¬ 
perimented  over  a  considerable  period  and  feel  certain 
you  are  packing  a  product  that  has  outstanding  merit, 
it  will  be  well  for  you  to  confine  your  efforts  toward  in¬ 
creasing  your  line  on  that  product;  do  not  attempt  to 
launch  several  strangers  under  your  label,  or  else  all 
will  do  but  little  in  comparison  to  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  concentration  of  your  packing  experi¬ 
ence  and  sales  efforts  on  a  single  new  offering  or  two. 

Whatever  your  decision  may  be  about  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  coming  season,  be  sure  your  sales  force 
is  fully  posted  concerning  your  plans.  Work  for  future 
orders  as  you  have  never  worked  before.  No  matter 
if  you  feel  future  contracts  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
buyer  and  against  the  canner,  if  adjustments  have  to 
be  made  you  are  still  better  off  with  provisional  orders 
on  your  books  than  you  will  be  with  increased  output 
in  cans  and  no  well  defined  idea  as  to  where  it  will  be 
sold. 

In  the  matter  of  increased  production  you  may  well 
counsel  with  friends  in  the  trade  as  well  as  the  officials 
of  your  state  or  local  association.  I  know  it’s  hard  to 
believe  everything  you  hear  in  and  about  meetings  of 
canners,  no  matter  what  the  purpose  of  the  meetings 
may  be,  but  the  time  will  come  when  immense  good 
will  come  out  of  them.  An  attitude  of  perfect  frankness 
on  your  part  as  to  your  packing  plans  for  the  coming 
season  may  induce  others  to  be  equally  frank  and  to¬ 
gether  you  will  be  able  to  profitably  merchandise  the 
increase,  if  any,  the  gods  provide  after  you  have  used 
the  best  judgment  possible. 

If  you  are  located  in  a  section  blessed  with  a  strong 
canners  association,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  initiate 
a  movement  looking  to  concrete  sales  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  support  of  your  members  in  any  concerted  action 
they  may  take  toward  increasing  packs.  Some  asso¬ 
ciation,  somewhere,  some  day,  will  lead  and  others  will 
follow  rapidly.  Talk  this  matter  over  with  the  leaders 
you  know  best  and  see  what  may  be  done.  Probably 
after  you  have  done  this  you  will  conclude,  as  always, 
that  whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  accomplished  per¬ 
sonally,  and  then  if  you  have  the  vision,  as  many  have 
it,  you  will  start  attempting  to  further  introduce  your 
brands  by  whatever  method  comes  logically  to  your 
mind. 

Remember,  the  first  and  one  of  the  best  things  you 
can  do  will  be  to  encourage,  in  every  legitimate  way,, 
the  advertising  of  your  goods  by  distributors  under 
your  factory  labels.  After  this  has  been  done  over  a 
season  or  two  in  any  market  you  will  not  be  quite  as 
much  at  the  mercy  of  a  buyer’s  whim  as  you  are  today 
when  he  advertises,  “Green  Beans,  Corn,  Tomatoes,  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  No.  2  can.”  Of  course,  if  you  have 
been  packing  goods  to  be  sold  at  a  price,  you’d  better 
get  your  quality  ideals  in  line  with  the  requirements 
of  a  market  that  may  easily  be  flooded  this  Fall  with  a 
number  of  staples  in  better  than  usual  supply.  Then 
with  an  improved  pack  you  should  be  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  have  housewives  reading  a  distributor’s 
ad  which  lets  them  know  who  packed  the  goods  of¬ 
fered  ! 


MORRAL  BROTHERS  PIONEERS 

In  the  Manufacture  of  Corn  Husking  and  Corn 
Cutting  Machinery 

IN  Morral  Brothers*  advertisement,  on  another  page 
of  this  issue,  they  show  the  fitst  advertisement  ever 
offering  a  green  Com  husking  Machine,  and  say  they 
are  pioneers  in  designing  and  manufacturing  com  husk¬ 
ing  and  com  cutting  machinery.  About  the  year  1888 
they  began  inventing  and  designing  machinery  for 
husking  dry  com  or  corn  in  the  shock.  In  the  year 
1892  they  built  and  placed  on  the  market  their  first 
machine  for  husking  green  corn. 

In  the  same  year  Morral  Brothers  took  out  their  first 
patent  on  a  com  husking  machine.  This  patent  covered 
rubber  husking  rolls,  for  husking  green  corn,  and  as 
far  as  they  know  it  is  the  first  patent  on  rubber  rolls 
for  husking  green  com. 

Morral  Brothers  are  the  first  to  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  an  automatic  ear  placing  and  butt  removing 
device.  They  are  the  first  to  design  and  manufacture 
and  sell  a  successful  double  busker  for  husking  green 
com,  and  have  been  building  them  since  the  year  1913. 

Morral  Brothers  are  also  pioneers  in  designing  and 
manufacturing  com  cutting  machines.  They  built  and 
took  out  their  first  patent  on  a  green  corn  cutter  in 
the  year  1893,  and  have  been  building  cutters  since  that 
time.  They  are  the  first  to  build  a  com  cutter  for 
double  cutting  the  kernels  of  corn  and  have  been  build¬ 
ing  double  cut  cutters  since  the  year  1901.  They  also 
put  on  the  market  in  the  year  1914  a  machine  for 
cutting  whole  grain  corn  which  was  one  of  the  first 
whole  grain  cutters  used  in  a  canning  factory. 

The  cut  of  the  dry  corn  busker  shown  in  their  adver¬ 
tisement  on  another  page  is  the  first  and  only  busker 
of  that  design  on  the  market.  So  Morral  Brothers  can 
truly  say  they  are  pioneers  in  the  designing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  of  corn  husking  and  com  cutting  machinery. 

They  showed  at  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association’s  exhibit  at  the  National  Canners  Conven¬ 
tion  the  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine,  their  standard 
model  Morral  Com  Cutter  with  stationary  knives  and 
rotary  scraper.  They  also  showed  a  new  model  cutter 
with  rotary  cutter  and  a  rotary  scraping  head  for 
cutting  either  whole  grain  or  cream  style  com,  the 
Morral  Labeling  Machine  and  other  machinery.  Mr. 
S.  E.  Morral,  W.  W.  Morral  and  S.  E.  Beck  had  charge 
of  their  exhibit.  Morral  Brothers  report  they  had  a 
lot  of  nice  orders  for  machinery  before  they  went  to 
the  convention  and  took  a  lot  of  nice  orders  during  the 
convention.  They  say  their  prospect  for  business  this 
year  is  the  best  they  have  had  since  the  depression 
commenced. 

GEARRY  w.  NELSON,  29,  son  and  only  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  0.  Nelson  and  associated  with  his  father  in  The 
Nelson  Canning  Co.,  Springdale,  Ark.,  died  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  that  city  on  January  24th  following  and  attack 
of  appendicitis.  Besides  his  parents  Mr.  Nelson  leaves 
his  wife,  his  childhood  sweetheart,  Eileen  Claypool 
Nelson,  whom  he  married  in  May,  1934,  and  a  two- 
year-old  son,  William  Gearry. 
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to  meet  your  trade  requirements 


MODERN  ^ 
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Three  Perfect  Grades 
For  Tenderness 
at  Two-Line  Capacity 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  panv 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


Golden  Cross  Corn  CRCO  QUALITY  GRADER 


Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

Us  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  (or  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

Price  $10  00  The  Cannins  Trade 


•  INCREASES  PRODUCTION 

•  LOWERS  COSTS 

•  INSURES  QUALITY 

One  CRCO  quality  Grader  takes  care  of  two  full  lines  operat¬ 
ing  at  capacity  on  No.  2  cans  .  .  .  delivering  three  definite 
grades  of  green  peas  according  to  their  tenderness.  Low 
cost  of  operation  .  .  .  unfailing  grading  .  .  .  increases 
profits  on  every  pack.  No  absorption  of  hrine,  as  no  pea 
remains  in  the  Quality  Grader  for  more  than  twenty 
seconds. 

Investigate  this  revolutionary  method  of  grading  that  in¬ 
sures  THREE  distinct  grades  in  TWENTY  seconds. 

Send  for  ^Bulletin  QG-1 

CHISHOLM -RYDER  CO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 
Colnmbna,  Wia.  Ogden,  Utah  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


SOME  $2,500,000  worth  of  machinery  and  supplies 
orders  were  taken  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  exceed¬ 
ing  by  150  per  cent  the  orders  taken  in  the  good  year 
of  1936  and  setting  an  all-time  record  for  convention 
business.  The  highest  past  record  was  in  1929  when 
$1,500,000  business  was  done. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION,  in  cooperation 
with  thousands  of  grocers  all  over  the  country,  will 
present  the  1937  Del  Monte  Variety  Show,  opening 
March  10th  and  running  a  full  month.  With  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  just  released  from  Del  Monte  head¬ 
quarters,  comes  the  further  word  that  the  1937  Variety 
Show  will  be  bigger  and  more  strongly  advertised  than 
last  season’s  event.  Among  the  “headliners”  especially 
featured  will  be  not  only  last  season’s  full  “cast”  of 
Del  Monte  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Fruit  Juices  and  Coffee, 
but  in  addition  Del  Monte  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins, 
now  being  featured  in  a  special  national  campaign 
begun  last  December.  Starting  well  ahead  of  the  open¬ 
ing  date,  March  10th,  strong -advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  will  “break”  simultaneously  throughout  the 
United  States.  Greater  consumer  advertising  support 
than  last  year  is  scheduled.  Full  page  announcements 
in  full  color,  will  appear  in  leading  national  women’s 
magazines,  the  “American  Weekly”  and  “This  Week” 
early  in  March.  To  aid  grocers  in  staging  their  own 
“Del  Monte  Variety  Shows”,  special  new  store  material 
has  been  prepared  and  is  reported  all  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  grocers.  Included  are  window  posters, 
store  banners,  counter  cards  and  stack  markers,  all 
with  spaces  for  pricing.  These  display  pieces,  are  free 
to  all  grocers,  are  packed  in  convenient  sets,  ready  to 
put  up.  They  can  be  obtained  on  request  through  any 
Del  Monte  sales  representative,  or  direct  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  headquarters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  In  the  opinion  of  Del  Monte  sales  officials,  the 
1937  Del  Monte  Variety  Show  offers  the  greatest  mer¬ 
chandising  possibilities  of  any  event  they  have  ever 
sponsored.  In  this  connection,  special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  wide  variety  of  Del  Monte  foods  being 
featured.  Grocers  who  participate  will  have  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  build  extra  volume  on  every  Del 
Monte  item  they  stock. 

• 

HAWAII  has  been  given  the  honor  of  setting  the  pace 
for  all  States,  Territories  and  Nations  participating 
in  the  1939  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  Territory’s  plans  for  taking  part. 
The  selection  of  a  side  has  been  made  and  the  exhibit 
will  be  one  of  an  educational  nature  in  a  building  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Hawaiian  landscaping.  The  remarkable 
growth  of  the  pineapple  industry  in  recent  years  will 
come  in  for  special  attention. 


H.  j.  HEINZ  COMPANY  will  build  a  tomato  products 
cannery  near  Fremont,  Ohio,  for  operation  this  coming 
season. 

• 

THE  SHOPS  of  the  Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Company, 
Cincinnati,  are  again  in  full  operation.  It  was  most 
fortunate  that  the  buildings  were  not  seriously  affected 
by  the  devastating  flood  which  inundated  many  sections 
of  the  Queen  City.  While  it  was  necessary  to  suspend 
operation  for  a  short  period,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  industrial  holiday,  contact  with  the  trade  was 
maintained  through  temporary  offices.  Many  supply 
requisitions  were  shipped  without  delay.  The  Karl 
Kiefer  Machine  Company  wishes  to  convey  its  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  forbearance  shown  by  those  who 
had  equipment  on  order. 

• 

HARRY  F.  JONES,  advertising  manager  of  Campbell 
Soup  Company,  New  Jersey,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  company. 

• 

JOHN  J.  JUDGE,  district  manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  with  offices  at  San 
Francisco,  is  advising  canners  and  exporters  that 
Mexico  has  increased  duties  on  canned  vegetables  to 
60  centavos  from  40  centavos  per  kilogram,  and  that 
on  canned  meat  and  fish  to  70  centavos  from  55 
centavos. 

• 

M.  v.  BANKERT,  Westminster,  Maryland,  will  superin¬ 
tend  operations  at  the  new  Martinsville  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  plant  of  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company. 
The  new  plant  will  involve  an  investment  of  about 
$150,000.  Only  whole  grain  corn  will  be  packed  this 
year. 

• 

CUYLER  FOOD  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  New  York  State  sales  agent 
by  David  Weber  &  Company,  manufacturers  of  Liner- 
Joint  Corrugated  Canned  Foods  Cases.  In  making  the 
appointment,  I.  H.  Weber,  vice-president  of  David 
Weber  &  Company,  stated :  “Our  44  years  experience  in 
manufacturing  containers,  and  the  25  years  of  canning 
and  sales  experience  of  0.  W.  Cuyler  is  at  the  disposal 
of  all  canners.”  Mr.  Cuyler  will  soon  visit  canners  to 
explain  outstanding  features  of  the  Liner-Joint  Boxes. 

• 

H.  J.  HEINZ  CORPORATION  plant  at  Berkeley,  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  been  closed  through  a  strike  of  workers. 
Cannery  Workers’  Union  representatives  claim  the  cor¬ 
poration  refuses  to  recognize  this  organization  as  the 
agency  for  collective  bargaining,  while  officials  of  the 
packing  concern  declare  that  at  no  time  have  they 
declined  to  confer  with  workers. 
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MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


BEET  •  CARROT  •  CABBAGE 
PICKLE  CUCUMBER  SEEO 

A  complete  line  of  canners*  seeds  car¬ 
ried  at  all  our  warehouses: — Atlanta, 
Ga;  Sacramento,  Cal;  Mercedes, 
Texas;  Toledo,  Ohio; — Home  office, 
Milford,  Conn. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


MILFORD 


CONNECTICUT 


A  GREAT  INDUSTRY  of  the  Garden  State  was  artistic¬ 
ally  portrayed  by  canners  of  New  Jersey  in  their  com¬ 
posite  display  of  a  wide  variety  of  canned  foods  at  the 
New  Jersey  Farm  Show,  which  was  held  in  Trenton, 
January  26th  to  29th,  as  a  part  of  the  Twenty-second 
Agricultural  Week.  The  exhibit  of  canned  foods, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  State  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  elicited  wide-spread  comment  from  the  throng 
of  rural  and  city  visitors  who  outnumbered  any  previ¬ 
ous  attendance.  The  Farm  Show  is  an  annual  event 
staged  under  the  direction  of  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

• 

COLUMBUS  FISHING  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated 
at  San  Pedro,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000  by  W.  H.  Gillis  and  Gilbert  C.  Van  Camp. 

• 

LEONARD  E.  WOOD,  President  of  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  was  recently  married 
to  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Gillespie,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Cotton.  Mrs.  Gillespie  is  the  mother 
of  three  children  and  Mr.  Wood  has  two  sons. 

STANDARD  CONVEYOR  COMPANY,  North  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  has  issued  a  new  bulletin  describing  their 
Standard  Filer  Conveyors  and  Combination  Filer  Con¬ 
veyors.  This  equipment  employs  an  endless  carrying 
apron  supported  on  an  adjustable  boom  to  enable  piling 
materials  to  heights  of  30  feet  or  greater.  It  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  sacked,  barreled,  boxed,  baled  or  flat  materials. 
A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
on  request  to  the  factory. 


FOSTER  &  WOOD  CANNING  COMPANY  are  installing 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  worth  of  new  machinery  in 
their  Lodi  (California)  plant. 

• 

WHILE  ATTENDING  the  convention  many  canners 
viewed  with  much  interest  the  spray  equipment  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Agicide  Laboratories.  The  manner  in  which 
Agicide  has  perfected  this  spray  apparatus  is  simply 
astounding.  It’s  a  piece  of  machinery  built  to  give 
many  years  of  trouble-free  service.  The  same  thorough¬ 
ness  put  into  the  development  of  the  sprayer  pertains 
to  Agicide  dust  and  spray  materials.  To  better  ac¬ 
quaint  field  men  with  the  aphid  and  control  measures, 
Agicide  Laboratories  has  prepared  a  pea  aphid  control 
manual,  giving  the  life  history  of  the  pest  and  means 
of  controlling  infestation,  which  are  available  without 
cost  by  addressing  the  company  at  108  N.  Water  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

• 

HENRY  RUSSELL  ROBBINS,  founder  of  One  of  the  first 
sardine  canneries  at  Monterey,  California,  and  retired 
inspector  for  the  State  Board  of  Health,  passed  away 
at  his  home  at  San  Francisco,  February  6th,  at  the  age 
of  85  years.  He  had  been  ill  but  a  short  time.  He  is 
survived  by  four  daughters  and  two  sons. 

• 

BOSTON  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION  met  on  January 
18th  and  elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
James  H.  Mclnerney,  James  H.  Mclnerney  Co.,  Inc.; 
First  Vice-President,  George  T.  Neilson,  A.  H.  Morse 
&  Co.;  Second  Vice-President,  George  L.  Cole,  Stiles 
&  Cole  Co.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Daniel  M.  Keleher, 
Keleher  Trading  Co.,  Inc. 
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ROBINS  BEAN  SLITTER 

HE  Robins  Stringless  Bean  Slitter  (French  Style) 
was  one  of  the  most  attractive  pieces  of  equipment 
shown  at  Chicago.  It  cuts  or  slits  lengthwise,  both 
round  and  flat  stringless  means  of  any  thickness. 

The  general  construction  of  this  machine  consists  of 
a  special  hopper  with  flexible  run-ways  to  keep  the 
beans  in  proper  alignment ;  through  this  they  are  con¬ 
veyed  by  an  endless  rubber  belt  to  two  sets  of  circular 
knives  which  are  set  any  distance  apart,  in  accordance 
with  the  canner’s  requirements. 

After  the  beans  have  been  slit,  they  are  discharged 
automatically  onto  a  shaker  attachment  operated  by 
means  of  eccentrics,  and  which  separates  the  majority 
of  the  seeds  from  the  beans. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  machine — A.  K.  Robins  & 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland — claim  to  be 
the  original  manufacturers  of  bean  and  mushroom  slic¬ 
ing  apparatus.  These  machines  have  been  in  continu¬ 
ous  operation  since  1934  and,  we  are  informed,  have 
given  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Robins  Company  claims  basic  rights  in  regard 
to  this  invention,  and  judging  from  the  favorable  com¬ 
ments  received  at  the  recent  Chicago  show,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  Robins  Slitter  for  both  beans  and 
mushrooms  is  going  to  prove  a  very  practical  and  popu¬ 
lar  addition  in  the  canning  machinery  world. 

• 

THE  KIEFER  EXHIBIT 

UCH  favorable  comment  was  heard  at  the 
Canners’  Convention  about  the  new  Bottle 
Rinsing  and  Filling  Unit  for  catsup,  tomato 
juice,  chili  sauce,  vinegar  and  other  kinds  of  light  and 
heavy  liquids,  developed  by  The  Karl  Kiefer  Machine 
Co.  of  Cincinnati. 

Entirely  automatic  from  start  to  finish,  it  is  really 
fascinating  to  watch  the  smooth  operation  and  perfect 
synchronization  of  the  mechanism  of  this  unit.  Safety 
devices  throughout  prevent  damage  to  parts,  breaking 
of  glass  and  otherwise  causing  delays  in  operation, 
should  a  mal-formed  bottle  enter.  When  this  happens, 
the  machine  stops  instantly. 

The  bottles  are  loaded,  a  carton  at  a  time,  upon  the 
feed  conveyor  of  the  rinser,  are  then  picked  up  by  feed 
wheels  and  deposited  in  the  cups  which  carry  them 
through  the  machine.  The  glass  is  given  two  thorough 
rinsings  with  hot  water,  then  is  sterilized  with  steam. 
After  an  interval  for  draining,  the  bottles  are  dis¬ 
charged  automatically  upon  the  feed  belt  of  the  filling 
machine.  Bad  bottles  cause  no  waste  of  product  as 
they  are  automatically  detected  and  nothing  can  be 
filled  into  them.  From  the  filling  machine  there  comes 
a  constant  stream  of  gleaming  glass,  perfectly  filled. 

Some  interesting  features  of  the  filling  machine  are : 
Equipped  with  36  stems  and  a  productive  capacity  of 
up  to  225  bottles  a 'minute.  A  speed  indicator  shows  at 
all  times  the  number  of  filled  bottles  coming  from  the 
machine.  Variable  speed  drive  with  handwheel  con¬ 
trol.  The  rate  of  operation  can  be  established  in  a 
moment  while  glancing  at  the  speed  indicator.  Built- 
in  vacuum  plant.  Panel-feed  lubrication  system.  All¬ 


metal  construction  with  contact  parts  of  18-8  stainless 
steel.  Bronze,  silverplated  or  tinned-  monel  metal- 
nickel-  can  be  supplied  as  desired. 

These  machines  are  also  built  in  24-stem,  18-stem 
and  12-stem  sizes.  Kiefer’s  catalogs  list  semi-auto¬ 
matic  units  as  well. 

WARNING! 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Feb.  4,  1937. 

Dear  Member: 

Convention  time  is  over  and  we  are  all  taking  stock 
of  ourselves  and  trying  to  get  caught  up  on  our  sleep. 
Some  of  you  told  us  that  you  had  the  best  sales  of  any 
Canners  Convention  on  record.  Others  said  they  se¬ 
cured  many  prospects  which  should  materialize  later. 
It  was  a  good  show  and  we  congratulate  you  on  your 
part  in  it. 

May  we  emphasize  the  warning  given  you  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  about  solicitation  for  various  sorts  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  There  has  been  an  epidemic  of  requests  for 
assistance  in  publishing  Canners’  booklets.  The  request 
has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  business  given  the  Supply 
man  in  the  past  by  the  canner.  It  is  written  on  can¬ 
ners’  stationery  and  signed  with  the  canner’s  name. 
Here’s  the  joker:  Some  advertising  or  publishing  com¬ 
pany  has  sold  the  canner  on  the  booklet  by  telling  him 
that  his  supply  men  will  pay  all  the  cost. 

Some  requests  have  taken  the  form  of  Invoices  for 
Dues  in  new  associations  whose  names  are  very  much 
like  the  names  of  existing  Associations.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  money. 

During  the  Canners  Convention  some  of  you  were 
approached  by  an  individual  who  solicited  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  canners  and  packers  catalogue.  Your  Asso¬ 
ciation  holds  no  brief  for  or  against  him.  But  we  do 
strenuously  object  to  the  use  of  names  of  officers  of  this 
Association  as  endorsing  the  Catalogue.  No  endorse¬ 
ment  has  been  given  the  venture  and  we  suggest  that 
you  judge  its  value  strictly  on  the  presentation  made. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  Company  publishing  it,  but  we 
will  gladly  look  into  the  whole  matter  if  you  wish  us  to 
do  so. 

Won’t  you  use  your  secretary’s  office  in  checking  up 
on  any  solicitation  which  looks  questionable  to  you? 
Your  name  will  not  appear  in  the  matter  and  we  may 
save  you  some  money. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies 
Association, 

S.  G.  Gorsline,  Secretary. 

• 

FREMONT  CANNING  COMPANY,  Fremont,  Michigan,  is 
erecting  a  new  one-story  addition  of  20,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  to  serve  as  a  receiving  platform  for 
machinery  storage  and  provide  space  for  several  offices 
and  new  departments.  Two  wells  of  400  gallons  per 
minute  capacity  have  been  recently  dug. 

• 

MCCORMICK  &  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  announced  the 
payment  of  a  quarterly  dividend  on  preferred  stock  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum,  to  stockholders  of 
record,  January  26th. 
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Canners 

Brokers 


V^NE  of  the  biggest  helps  to  your  business  in  1937  can  be 
the  spending  of  an  amount,  equivedent  to  a  one  cent  stamp, 
to  keep  your  offerings  before  all  of  the  leading  canners, 
buyers  and  brokers  of  the  country — 4500  of  them — and  stay 
before  them  edl  year — at  that  one  cost. 

You  know  the  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry.  It 
contains  the  type  of  data  you  and  they  need  every  day.  Place 
your  advertisement  right  cdong  with  the  statistics,  food 
laws,  label  requirements,  grade  specifications  etc,  etc.,  and 
you'll  know  your  ad.,  is  working  for  you  every  day  of  the 
year. 

One  canner  is  furnishing  1000  of  his  buyers  and 
brokers  a  copy,  with  his  compliments.  That's  his  adver¬ 
tisement  !  ! 

Full  page  $50.00;  half  page  $30.00.  It  actually  amounts 
to  one  cent  postage  per  copy  at  the  page  rate. 

Now  at  work  on  the  1937  ALMANAC.  Order  your  space 
now  !  !  Don't  delay  !  ! 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  S.  GAY  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


DENY  R.-P.  ACT  VIOLATIONS 

ATEGORICAL  denial  of  violations  of  the  broker¬ 
age  clause  in  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  com¬ 
bined  with  numerous  allegations  of  unconstitu¬ 
tionality,  featured  the  reply  filed  by  Great  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Company  this  week  to  the  recent  com¬ 
plaint  against  it  by  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Specifically,  the  A.  &  P.  denied  that  the  several 
canning  companies  named  in  the  Trade  Commission 
complaint  has  extended  the  chain  any  payments  or 
compensation  in  lieu  of  brokerage.  The  reply  set 
forth  the  quantities  of  canned  foods  purchased  from 
these  canners  during  the  period  June  19,  last,  when 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  became  effective,  to  January 
10,  this  year,  with  the  gross  and  net  invoices  covering 
these  transactions.  The  statement  showed  the  usual 
deductions  for  cash  discount  and  swell  and  label  allow¬ 
ances,  but  no  other  payments  or  deductions,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  $20  allowance  for  haulage  in  one 
instance. 

Two  special  defenses  were  embodied  in  the  tea  com¬ 
pany’s  brief,  both  of  which  attack  the  validity  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  on  the  grounds  of  unconstitu¬ 
tionality.  Among  other  allegations,  counsel  for  the 
tea  company  charge  that  this  law  violates  the  due 
process  of  law  provision  in  the  Constitution,  and  that 
it  infringes  upon  the  right  to  make  contracts  in  inter¬ 
state  trade.  The  brief  likewise  makes  mention  of  un¬ 
lawful  delegation  of  legislative  powers,  and  speaks  of 
the  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  the  wording  of  the 
statute.  While  the  law  prohibits,  the  tea  company  con¬ 
tends,  it  does  not  specify  just  what  is  legal  and  what 
is  illegal,  thus,  in  effect,  leaving  those  to  be  regulated 
by  the  act  “up  in  the  air.” 

While  many  in  the  industry  are  of  the  firm  belief 
that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  will  not  be  carried  to 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  constitutional  or  other 
grounds,  this  belief  is  not  general. 

The  counter  attack  launched  by  A.  &  P.  in  replying 
to  the  Trade  Commission’s  complaint  regarding  alleged 
violation  of  the  brokerage  provision  of  the  act  leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  tea  company  is  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  constitutional  test  that  will  be  carried  to 
the  court  for  final  decision.  Such  a  judicial  test  would 
in  the  long  run,  be  helpful  to  the  entire  industry. 
Notwithstanding  bitter  charges  and  counter  charges 
which  were  prevalent  during  the  hectic  days  leading  up 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  food 
industry,  as  a  whole,  favors  fair  play. 

ANGLING — The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  its 
move  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman 


Law,  is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  its  search  for 
violations. 

While  normally  the  Commission  moves  in  cases  in¬ 
volving  complaints  surrounding  specific  violations,  or 
alleged  violations,  it  apparently  is  resorting  to  “fishing 
expeditions”  in  seeking  to  make  effective  the  anti- 
discrimination  provisions  of  the  Patman  Act. 

The  commission  is  currently  writing  large  manu¬ 
facturers  (including,  it  is  reported,  a  number  of  can¬ 
ners),  seeking  to  bring  to  light  violation  of  the  law  in 
these  companies’  dealings  with  A.  &  P. 

One  letter  received  by  many  sellers  reads  as  follows : 
“The  Commission  is  in  receipt  of  information  stating 
that,  in  violation  of  Section  2  (d)  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  you  are 
granting  to  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company 
advertising  allowances  which  are  not  available  on  pro¬ 
portionately  equal  terms  to  your  other  customers  com¬ 
peting  with  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  sale  of  your  products.  The  Commission 
therefore  desires  that  you  promptly  forward  to  it  for 
consideration  and  comparison  true  copies  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  with  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Company  and  a  representative  number  of  your 
other  customers.  The  Commission  will,  of  course,  be 
pleased  also  to  consider  any  statement  which  you  might 
care  to  submit  along  with  those  contracts  in  connection 
with  the  practice  complained  of.” 

The  second  inquiry  covers  alleged  granting  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  discounts,  and  reads  as  follows:  “The 
Commission  is  in  receipt  of  information  stating  that 
you  are  selling  your  products  to  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Company  at  discriminatory  prices  violative 
of  Section  2  (a)  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

“If  this  information  is  correct,  the  Commission  de¬ 
sires  to  receive  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience 
a  statement  of  the  basis  of  facts  relied  upon  by  you  as 
justification  for  the  practice  complained  of.” 

LOSSES  IN  SHIPMENT 

A  NATION-WIDE  campaign  by  the  rail  carriers, 
aimed  at  the  minimizing  of  loss  and  damage 
claims  covering  shipments  of  canned  foods,  is 
to  be  launched  next  month,  trade  reports  indicate. 

The  carriers,  it  is  reported,  plan  to  placard  canneries, 
wholesale  grocers’  warehouses,  and  freight  loading 
platforms  with  slogans  indicative  of  the  need  for  more 
careful  handling  of  canned  foods  shipments,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  losses  resulting  from  damaged  labels  and 
dented  cans. 
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The  campaign  is  in  line  with  recent  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  carriers  and  canners  and  wholesale  grocers. 
These  meetings  sought  to  devise  a  campaign  to  effec¬ 
tively  cut  the  growing  total  of  losses  arising  from  such 
damage  to  canned  foods  shipments,  with  the  industry 
in  many  instances  favoring  the  adoption  of  more  rigid 
specifications  to  cover  containers. 

While  distributors  naturally  favor  the  use  of 
stronger  fibreboard  containers  for  canned  foods  as  the 
logical  solution  to  the  dented  can  and  damaged  label 
problem,  such  procedure  would  necessarily  involve  an 
increase  in  canners’  operating  overhead.  Under  cur¬ 
rent  conditions,  where  a  cent  or  so  a  dozen  is  often 
the  determining  factor  in  a  sale,  the  use  of  stronger 
(and  more  expensive)  containers  for  shipping  canned 
foods  would  impose  an  unfair  burden  on  many  canners, 
unless  the  entire  industry  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
“go  along”  in  a  move  for  better  types  of  containers. 
The  likelihood  of  a  general  acceptance  of  higher  stand¬ 
ard  and  more  expensive  containers,  however,  is 
jeopardized  by  the  fact  that  many  canners  make  their 
shipments  via  truck,  and  their  products,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  are  not  subjected  to  the  hazards  undergone  by 
canned  foods  shipped  via  rail  and  via  the  intercoastal 
and  coastwise  water  carriers. 

The  proposed  educational  campaign,  therefore,  offers 
a  promising  beginning  for  a  cooperative  drive  by  all 
affected  groups  for  the  cutting  down  of  dented  can  and 
damaged  label  losses,  which  are  estimated  to  run  in 
excess  of  $1,000,00  annually. 

BRANCH  JOBBING  HOUSES 

PERATION  of  branch  houses  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  field  is  steadily  increasing,  reports  in 
trade  circles  indicate.  A  survey  on  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  branches  recently  conducted  by  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  brought 
forth  52  replies.  Of  the  52  jobbers  replying,  12  oper¬ 
ated  one  branch  each;  8  operated  2  branches;  8 
operated  3  branches ;  8  operated  4  branches ;  2  operated 
5  branches;  2  operated  6  branches;  3  operated  7 
branches;  1  operated  8  branches;  4  operated  10 
branches ;  1  operated  15  branches ;  1  operated  25 
branches;  1  operated  50  branches;  and  1  operated  64 
branches. 


Of  the  reporting  firms,  17  do  all  the  buying  for 
branches,  12  give  branches  authority  to  do  all  buying 
except  fluctuating  items;  16  give  branches  complete 
authority  to  do  all  buying ;  6  do  buying  for  branches  on 
requisition;  1  house  lets  manager  use  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  buy  what  he  can  at  an  advantage;  the  rest 
on  requisition  to  parent  house. 

Of  those  replying,  30  give  full  authority  to  branch 
managers  in  selling ;  4  give  partial  authority  to  branch 
managers;  18  give  no  such  authority  to  branch 
managers. 

On  the  question  of  allocation  of  overhead  to  branch 
houses,  14  reported  that  they  allocate  overhead  on  the 
basis  of  volume  of  sales.  Two  charge  branch  houses 
interest  on  capital  investment,  plus  a  nominal  arbitrary 
charge  for  all  services  rendered ;  two  headquarters  take 
discount  for  cash  on  goods  shipped  to  branches  and 
charge  direct  expenses  of  audits  to  branches ;  four  treat 
branches  as  separate  businesses;  eight  headquarters 
do  not  allocate  branch  houses  expenses;  one  parent 
house  charges  1  per  cent  on  requisitions  from  central 
stock.  The  four  operating  branches  as  separate  busi¬ 
nesses  levy  a  supervision  charge. 

The  question  of  branch  house  management  formed 
the  topic  of  an  enlightening  address  by  J.  T.  Griffin  of 
Oklahoma  City  before  the  1937  convention  of  National- 
American,  and  was  followed  with  unusual  interest,  due 
to  the  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  wholesale 
grocers  to  expand  into  the  branch  house  field. 

• 

LINDSAY  PACKING  COMPANY  plant  at  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  L.  F.  Noonan  Com¬ 
pany,  Sacramento,  California,  and  will  be  given  over 
to  the  packing  of  tomatoes,  asparagus,  string  beans 
and  artichokes,  following  the  addition  of  considerable 
new  machinery. 

• 

A  PICKLE  AND  KRAUT  PACKERS  CONFERENCE  will  be 
held  at  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan,  February  24th  to  26th. 

• 

OFFICERS  of  Gamse  Lithographing  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  received  a  rather  unique  testimonial  from  their 
employees  expressing  their  satisfaction  with  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  asking  the  continued  patronage  of  old  and 
new  customers. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Canned  ^oo^s  an^  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Conditions  Somewhat  Mixed — Confidence  General  and 
Prices  Very  Firm — A  Canner  Sees  a  Buyer’s  Strike — 
Danger  in  Futures 

The  market — The  canned  foods  market  today 
is  in  somfewhat  of  a  contradictory  condition:  re¬ 
ports  from  some  canners  say  that  buying  is  quite 
satisfactory,  one  nearby  canner  saying  that  their  ship¬ 
ments  and  billings  in  January,  1937,  exceeded  those  of 
January,  1936,  by  110  per  cent,  more  than  doubled; 
brokers  say  that  one  day  they  are  busy  as  bees  and 
the  next  day  quiet  as  a  mouse,  but  all  agree  that  sup¬ 
plies  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  even  the  most  con¬ 
servative  of  marketeers  foresee  spot  canned  foods 
cleaned  up  and  gone  before  new  goods  can  be  produced. 
Contributions  of  canned  foods  to  the  flood  sufferers 
have  been  generous — and  they  should  be  continued 
because  the  need  is  by  no  means  fllled  as  yet — and  the 
Government  is  taking  a  goodly  share  for  its  regular 
requirements,  and  to  supply  the  added  calls  from  this 
emergency.  Certainly  there  is  no  let  up  in  the  heavy 
consuming  demand,  and  distributors  realize  this  and 
are  adding  to  their  inventories.  Market  prices  are 
holding  strong,  many  canners  being  off  the  market 
until  prices  get  better.  What  concessions  in  prices  may 
have  been  made,  or  engineered,  have  all  had  some  good 
reason  behind  them:  either  the  quality  is  not  one  to 
feel  complete  confidence  in,  or  the  holder  wanted  to 
clean  out  and  be  done.  Reports  to  us  on  market  prices, 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  note  but  very  few 
changes,  most  of  them  with  no  change  at  all,  and  where 
changes  are  made  it  is  almost  invariably  in  bringing 
the  lowest  prices  up  a  peg  or  two.  There  has  seldom 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  canned  foods  market 
when  everyone  felt  such  confidence  in  spots,  and  every¬ 
one  feels  that  prices  will  advance  with  the  coming  days. 
That  would  represent  merely  the  working  of  the  old 
law  of  Supply  and  Demand:  as  the  supply  diminishes 
the  prices  advance.  So  the  condition  is  real,  and  that 
is  the  best  kind  of  a  market. 

And  for  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  grow  impatient 
while  waiting  for  these  inevitably  higher  prices,  let  us 
remind  them  that  there  is  plenty  of  time.  March, 
April  and  May  are  always  the  best  canned  foods  con¬ 
suming  months  of  the  year,  and  there  are  not  enough 
goods  to  supply  those  months.  Go  back  to  the  spot 
stock  figures  given  you  some  weeks  ago,  and  you  will 
see  this.  There  is  some  hesitancy,  undoubtedly,  over 


what  the  innumerable  strikes  occurring  all  over  the 
country  may  do  to  general  business,  but  that  will  pass, 
for  come  what  may  people  will  continue  to  be  hungry, 
and  canned  foods  answer  that  demand  better  than  any 
other  form  of  foods.  And  now  that  the  two  major 
strikes — ^the  shipping  and  the  General  Motors — ^have 
been  settled,  there  can  be  scant  reason  for  any  worry 
about  continuing  good  business. 

And  yet,  from  out  the  West  comes  a  condemnation 
of  “the  buyers’  strike!”  If  the  writer  is  entirely  cor¬ 
rect  it  is  not  a  credit  to  the  buyers  and  distributors. 
Here  is  what  he  says : 

VALDERS  CANNING  CO. 

High  Grade  Wisconsin  Peas 
and  Stringless  Beans 

Valders,  Wisconsin,  Feb.  9,  1937. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor, 

The  Canning  Trade. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  just  can’t  resist  letting  you  know  that  I  always  admire 
your  editorials,  especially  the  one  of  February  8th,  as  well 
as  your  comment  on  the  market  prospects,  etc.  If  all  the 
trade  papers  including  those  of  the  wholesale  grocers  as 
well  as  the  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution,  Inc., 
would  express  the  same  spirit  as  you  do,  I  believe  the  present 
distributors*  strike  against  good  Wisconsin  canned  peas 
could  soon  be  broken  up. 

However,  as  it  is,  and  in  spite*  of  your  optimistic  views 
regarding  the  pea  market,  the  position  of  the  canner  who 
endeavors  to  put  up  a  quality  pack,  and  who  plays  the  game 
in  accordance  with  your  suggestion  by  endeavoring  to  main¬ 
tain  fair  and  stable  prices  of  their  products,  is  anything 
but  an  enviable  one,  for  he  apparently  is  holding  the 
umbrella. 

About  the  only  thing  there  is  a  demand  for  in  the  way  of 
canned  peas  is  “junk”,  which  buyers  expect  to  gobble  up  at 
around  90  cents.  There  seems  to  be  no  sales  effort  either 
by  wholesalers  or  retailers  put  back  of  the  better  quality 
peas,  and  about  the  only  thing  we  notice  in  newspapers  is 
where  some  chain  store  offers  “WISCONSIN  PEAS — 3 — 20 
oz.  CANS  FOR  25c”.  Could  anyone  think  of  anything  more 
damaging  to  the  Wisconsin  pea  canning  industry?  That 
kind  of  publicity  will  not  make  for  increased  consumption 
of  the  better  grades  of  peas,  but  rather  will  curtail  the 
consumption  of  all  grades  of  peas.  This  is  a  well  known 
fact  and  needs  no  further  argument. 

Just  think  of  this — ^buyers  apparently  are  willing  to  pay 
90  cents  to  95  cents  for  anything  that  will  grade  Standard, 
while  they  resist  paying  $1.05  to  $1.10  for  good  Extra 
Standard  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas.  In  other  words,  only  about 
1  cent  per  can  difference  between  a  very  fine  eating  article 
and  a  piece  of  junk.  Yet,  they  prefer  to  push  the  junk  in¬ 
stead  of  the  fine  article.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  for 
such  a  condition? 
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The  unsold  stocks  in  Wisconsin  canners’  hands  today 
consist  mostly  of  Fancy  and  Extra  Standard  quality.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  buyer  resistance  against  the  better 
quality  products  will  soon  subside  and  that  the  consumers 
will  again  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  peas  that  are  fit  to  eat 
instead  of  trying  to  push  junk  down  their  throats  and  thus 
spoil  their  appetites  for  peas. 

Yours  very  truly, 

VALDERS  CANNING  CO. 

By  Wm.  F.  Christel,  Manager. 

People  are  not  gagging  on  the  difference  of  a  cent  or 
two  per  can;  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  fair  quality.  What  is  the  matter,  then,  with 
these  buyers  that  they  are  trying  to  hurt  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  by  this  price  drive? 
While  Mr.  Christel  calls  these  standards  “junk”  at  90 
cents,  they  are  not  that.  Such  goods  will  not  hurt 
popular  consumption,  not  if  they  are  worth  90  cents. 
But  he  says  that  such  are  all  gone  from  Wisconsin, 
and  that  the  peas  that  are  left  are  extra  standards  and 
fancies.  There  is  nothing  to  worry  about,  in  that  case. 

As  we  view  the  situation,  there  is  nothing  to  worry 
about  spots ;  but  there  is  much  to  worry  about  futures, 
of  all  kinds  and  in  all  sections.  The  buyers  are  spot¬ 
lighting  the  certainty  of  heavy  packs  in  1937,  and 
driving  prices  down  on  that  claim.  And  they  are 
getting  away  with  it  with  some  few  canners,  but  not 
with  many.  Of  greater  certainty  is  the  heavily  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  producing  those  goods  in  1937.  You 
can  bank  on  that.  But  the  prices  named  on  futures 
take  no  note  of  that,  as  a  rule.  You  may  need  orders 
on  your  books,  to  show  your  bankers  or  backers,  but 
will  they  be  pleased  to  see  such  orders  at  prices  which 
will  not  bring  back  costs  ?  And  in  Heaven’s  name,  why 
give  away  every  chance  of  profit  six  months  before 
any  crop  can  be  ready,  before  seed  has  been  planted, 
or  anything  known  about  what  future  acreage  may  be? 
Those  same  men  said  last  year  that  the  packs  would 
be  back-breaking,  and  they  were  not ;  they  can  be  even 
further  wrong  this  year.  There  never  before  has  been 
such  an  up-set  in  Nature  as  we  have  had  so  far  this 
year;  on  what  basis  do  they  figure  that  the  balance 
of  the  year  will  be  ideal? 

If  you  must  book  futures,  book  them  subject  to  prices 
base  on  how  costs  and  the  crops  turn  out.  Any  decent 
jobber  who  wants  your  pack  will  recognize  this  as 
fair,  and  will  play  fair  with  you,  and  you  cover  his 
requirements.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  want  you 
to  lose  money  on  the  goods.  And  you  can  tell  him 
pretty  well  about  what  the  price  will  be  in  ample  time 
to  permit  his  selling  early,  as  he  may  wish  to  do.  But 
that  will  be  in  May  and  not  in  February.  There  is 
nothing  honest  nor  decent  in  putting  a  halter  around 
your  neck,  and  the  vast  majority  of  buyers  do  not 
want  to  do  that,  because  they  know  that  the  answer 
is  not  in  your  own  hands.  You  can’t  make  the  season 
to  make  the  crops,  and  they  know  it.  Leave  the  utter 
gambling  to  the  irresponsible,  and  the  future  market 
will  not  be  hurt. 

And  do  not  be  mislead  into  thinking  that  all  canners 
are  taking  futures;  they  are  not.  There  have  been 
mighty  few  futures  sold,  and  we  have  been  told  by 
men  who  ought  to  know,  that  canners  are  resisting 


these  sly  buyers  better  than  ever  before.  Don’t  let 
them  talk  out  your  comon  sense,  and  make  you  act 
foolish. 

We  repeat,  spots  next  Fall  are  bound  to  be  worth 
more  than  any  futures  sold  today. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

More  Activity  and  Increased  Volume — Prices  Strong — Futures 
Slow — ^Tomatoes  Steady — Peas  Softer — Northwest  Future  Pea 
Quotations  Disturb  the  Market — Corn  Rather  Quiet — Shipping 
Tie-Up  May  Have  Caused  Loss  of  Some  Export  Business- 
Grapefruit  Market  Better — Heavy  Demand  for 
Salmon — Fruits  Showing  interest 

New  York,  February  12,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Activity  in  the  spot  markets 
has  been  along  substantially  broader  lines  during 
the  week,  and  notwithstanding  today’s  holiday  in 
the  market  here,  volume  of  new  business  for  the  week 
has  run  into  satisfying  totals.  The  market  price  struc¬ 
ture,  in  general,  is  strong  and  the  trade  is  more  in¬ 
clined  to  stock  ahead  in  cases  where  it  appears  prob¬ 
able  that  carryover  stocks  in  first  hands  will  soon  be 
liquidated.  Adjustment  of  the  shipping  strike  has 
engendered  considerable  interest  in  West  Coast  packs. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Futures  are  slow  in  getting  under 
way,  and  it  is  probable  that  distributors  in  most  in¬ 
stances  will  await  further  data  on  acreage,  etc.,  for 
the  coming  season  before  making  any  extensive  com¬ 
mitments.  On  carryover  stocks,  however,  the  outlook 
favors  reasonably  heavy  trading  over  the  spring 
months,  with  the  price  tendency  inclined  to  stiffness, 
with  some  few  exceptions.  Peas  are  rather  on  the  soft 
side  at  the  moment,  and  buyers  are  bearish  on  a  few 
other  items,  notably  tomato  juice  and  a  few  West  Coast 
fruits. 

JOBBERS  TO  MEET — Headquarters  of  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  here  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  plans  for  holding  a  sectional  meet¬ 
ing  of  wholesale  grocers  on  March  23-24  at  Edgewater 
Gulf  Hotel,  between  Gulfport  and  Biloxi,  Miss.  A 
number  of  trade  members  from  the  East  will  probably 
make  the  trip  to  Mississippi  for  this  meeting. 

TOMATOES — A  steady  undertone  features  the  to¬ 
mato  situation,  and  with  prices  having  successfully 
withstood  the  pressure  of  convention  week,  the  outlook 
is  favorable.  Southern  packers  are  not  disposed  to 
force  sales,  and  with  the  trade  here  buying  principally 
for  prompt  shipment,  the  market  is  moving  along 
nicely.  California  and  Indiana  packers  also  report  the 
market  in  good  shape.  No.  10s  are  more  in  demand, 
and  some  business  on  California  gallons  for  early  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  eastern  seaboard  is  reported. 

PEAS — There  is  considerable  talk  in  the  market  re¬ 
garding  current  easiness  in  the  market  for  spot  peas, 
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and  the  statistical  position  of  the  maket  has  not  been 
helped  by  the  action  of  Northwestern  packers  in  quot¬ 
ing  futures  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  opening.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  Northwest  is  slated  to  be¬ 
come  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  canned 
pea  market,  notably  on  the  higher  grades,  and  Mid¬ 
western  and  Eastern  and  Southern  packers  will  have 
to  take  this  competition  into  account  when  planning 
their  packs.  New  pack  Northwestern  fancy  1  and  2 
sieve  sweets  are  reported  offering  at  $1.50,  which  com-  ' 
pares  with  $1.60  for  1  sieve  and  $1.50  for  2  sieve 
quoted  on  futures  by  Wisconsin  canners.  Prices  on 
spot  Southern  peas  remained  unchanged  during  the 
week,  with  chain  store  buyers  reported  showing  some 
interest  in  standards. 

CORN — Trading  has  been  rather  quiet  in  corn  this 
week,  interest  lagging  both  on  standard  and  fancy 
grades.  A  few  lots  of  New  York  fancy  are  reported  to 
have  changed  hands  at  $1.25,  with  fancy  quality  in 
other  packing  sections  quotable  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  at 
canneries.  Standards  remain  unchanged  from  the 
previous  week. 

EXPORT  OUTLOOK — Coast  reports  this  week  in¬ 
dicate  that  California  and  Northwestern  canners  are 
apprehensive  over  the  outlook  for  export  canned  fruit 
sales  this  year.  The  protracted  shipping  tieup,  it  is 
reported,  was  instrumental  in  diverting  considerable 
canned  foods  business  which  would  normally  reach  the 
American  market,  and  fears  are  expressed  that  compet¬ 
ing  countries  have  established  stronger  footholds  in 
some  foreign  markets  because  of  the  recent  inability 
of  American  canners  to  make  export  shipments.  This 
situation  will,  of  course,  develop  in  greater  detail  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  six  months,  and  there  is  still  a  possibility 
that  lost  markets  may  be  regained. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Continued  Government  support  of 
the  fresh  grapefruit  market  in  Florida  and  Texas, 
coupled  with  heavy  buying  of  canned  grapefruit  juice 
for  relief  distribution  by  Government  agencies,  is 
tending  to  keep  the  market  for  canned  grapefruit  in 
stronger  position.  The  market  for  fancy  sections  is 
held  at  an  inside  price  of  821/^  cents,  with  many  can¬ 
ners  5  cents  over  this  figure,  while  fancy  juice  is  quoted 
at  671/2  cents  and  upwards,  all  quotations  f.  o.  b. 
Tampa.  More  than  1,000,000  cases  of  canned  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  will  be  purchased  by  the  Government  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  it  fs  reported. 

SALMON — A  substantial  volume  of  salmon  busi¬ 
ness,  which  had  been  held  up  pending  adjustment  of 
the  West  Coast  longshoremen’s  and  shipping  strikes, 
has  been  freed  with  the  settlement  of  the  disputes,  and 
large  quantities  of  salmon  are  now  en  route  to  the 
eastern  seaboard,  scheduled  to  arrive  in  time  to  take 
care  of  the  Lenten  demand  here.  Prices  are  showing 
a  firm  tone,  particularly  on  fancy  reds  and  Columbia 
River  grades. 

PEARS — Holdings  of  Bartlett  pears  on  the  West 
Coast  are  apparently  too  large  to  suit  canners,  and 
offers  at  considerable  concessions  from  recent  price 
levels  have  come  through  following  the  resumption  of 


shipments.  The  trade  here  expects  the  market  to 
settle  around  a  trading  basis  of  $1.50  for  choice  2V2S. 

PEACHES — Buying  interest  in  peaches  is  showing 
improvement,  and  the  need  for  an  industry  drive  to 
liquidate  surplus  stocks  of  this  product  is  apparently 
over.  Current  holdings  in  first  hands  are  substantially 
smaller  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  although  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  distributors  stocks  may  be  slightly  larger, 
due  to  the  heavy  buying  which  preceded  the  shipping 
strike.  Current  offerings  from  the  Coast  are  reported 
on  the  basis  of  $1.40  for  standard  2V^s  and  $1.50  for 
choice,  with  favored  brands  5  to  10  cents  higher. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Convention  Now  National  Food  Week — Better  and  Wider 
Inquiry  for  Tomatoes — The  Pea  Situation — Corn  Shows  But 
Little  Change — Beans  Firmer — ^Wax  Beans  Unobtainable  at 
Any  Price — Carrots  Cause  Attention — Buying  Ozark  Spinach — 
Milk  Declines — Cherries  Selling  High— Canners  Withdraw 
On  Grapefruit — ^The  Old  Timer 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  12,  1937. 

HAT  OTHERS  THINK— A  national  publica¬ 
tion  had  the  following  to  say  about  the  recent 
Canners  Convention: 

“America’s  ‘biggest  industry’  this  week  held  the 
biggest  trade  convention  on  record;  22,000  dele¬ 
gates  taxed  Chicago’s  downtown  hotels  to  capacity. 

It  was  not  really  all  one  convention,  but  such  was 
the  interrelationship  of  interests  that  Food  Week 
can  properly  be  considered  only  as  an  integrated 
whole.  The  major  organizations  around  which 
proceedings  revolved  were  the  National  Canners’ 
Association,  National-American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  and  the  National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association.” 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  developing  strength 
and  reports  from  Indiana  are  that  a  larger  and  wider 
inquiry  and  demand  is  developing,  particularly  from 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  trade  as  well  as 
the  South.  The  market  is  more  than  firm  on  the  basis 
of:  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  at  75  cents.  No.  21/4 
tin  standard  tomatoes  at  $1.00,  No.  10  tin  standard 
tomatoes  at  $3.50,  factory.  One  factor  that  has  helped 
in  the  development  is  the  final  report  on  1936  total 
pack  and  as  the  readers  of  this  worthy  trade  paper 
already  know,  those  final  figures  showed  a  total  of 
around  twenty  million  cases  instead  of  the  estimated 
twenty-four  million. 

PEAS — A  few  Wisconsin  canners  have  quoted  fu¬ 
tures  and  generally  speaking  these  are  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  volume  of  business  booked  to  date  has 
been  quite  small.  A  prominent  Wisconsin  pea  canner 
was  calling  on  the  trade  yesterday  and  when  inter¬ 
viewed,  said: 
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“We  Wisconsin  canners  will  certainly  have  to 
watch  our  step  as  Oregon  and  Washington  pea 
production  is  on  a  sharp  upswing,  and  even  the 
Chicago  jobbers  are  seriously  considering  pur¬ 
chasing  futures  from  that  territory,  especially  on 
sweets.  The  Pacific  Northwestern  canners  were 
the  only  ones  that  did  not  pro-rate  last  season  and 
that  is  remembered  by  a  good  many  buyers.  Of 
course,  they  are  up  against  a  more  serious  labor 
situation  out  there  than  we  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  all  those  canners  will  be  unionized  this  coming 
season.” 

Spot  peas  continue  to  drag.  Some  concern  is  noted 
among  a  few  of  the  canners,  but  hard  pressure  to  move 
spots,  particularly  at  concessions,  has  not  been  shown. 

CORN — Little  change  in  this  market.  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  is  quoted  at  95  cents,  factory,  with  other  grades 
and  sizes  in  comparative  light  supply. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  market  is  some¬ 
what  firmer  than  reported  a  week  ago  due  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Florida  quotations.  Very  few  standard 
and  extra  standard  cut  green  beans  are  available 
throughout  the  surrounding  states  and  wax  beans  are 
practically  unobtainable  at  any  price. 

CARROTS — This  lowly  vegetable  item  has  made 
some  of  the  trade  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Presumably 
most  carrot  canners  disposed  of  their  last  season’s  pack 
early.  Today  few  are  quoted  and  the  going  market  is : 
No.  2  tin  fancy  diced  at  75  cents  factory,  with  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  offered  in  No.  10  tins. 

SPINACH — Rather  a  free  movement  is  noted  with 
Ozarks  still  the  basis  from  which  the  Chicago  trade  are 
drawing  most  of  their  supplies  in  the  standard  and 
extra  standard  quality.  It  is  still  possible  to  secure 
from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  No.  2  tin  spinach  at  70 
cents.  No.  21/2  tin  spinach  at  95  cents.  No.  10  tin 
spinach  at  $3.25  factory. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Like  a  bombshell  in  that 
clear  and  cloudless  sky,  came  the  decline  on  last  Mon¬ 
day  of  15  cents  per  case.  Everyone  expected  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  remain  firm  at  former  levels  and  there  was  even 
talk  of  a  possible  advance.  Today  advertised  brands 
are  quoted  at  $3.05  delivered  Chicago,  with  the  non- 
advertised  brands  selling  at  $2.90  delivered  here. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — The  principle  cherry  canners 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  seem  to  have  gone  into  a 
huddle  with  the  result  that  the  statement  has  been 
made  that  future  prices  will  not  be  named  until  late 
Spring  or  early  Summer.  Meanwhile,  spot  No.  10  tin 
red  sour  pitted  cherries  have  sold  as  high  as  $8.50, 
Chicago,  with  the  supply  exceedingly  limited. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Tele¬ 
graphic  reports  from  Florida  are  that  the  principle 
canners  in  that  State  have  withdrawn  from  the  market 
on  account  of  hardening  values  on  fresh  fruit  in  the 
fields.  It  is  difficult  to  quote  firm  on  either  hearts, 
broken  segments  Or  juice  as  this  report  is  filed. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
When  calling  on  Old  Timer  last  night,  found  him  in  a 
pleasant  mood.  He  had  been  reading  all  of  the  trade 
papers  that  have  published  the  proceedings  of  the 
recent  Convention  and  he  was  quite  talkative.  In  part 
he  said: 


“What’s  the  matter  with  the  National-American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  ?  Don’t  they  know  that 
we  are  in  a  new  era  of  social  and  political  change? 
Why  do  they  always  want  to  buck  the  stream?  Here 
I  have  been  reading  about  their  opposition  to  the 
“little”  or  State  Robinson-Patman  Law.  It  seems  they 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  all  efforts  toward 
that  end  should  be  abandoned  pending  clarification  of 
the  Federal  Act.  That  won’t  do  them  any  good.  Then 
all  the  addresses  delivered  before  their  Convention 
which  I  have  read  seem  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
Robinson-Patman  statute.  They  always  say  something 
about — if  it  proves  constitutional — its  constitutionality 
is  questioned,  etc.  Well,  I  would  like  to  make  a  friendly 
wager  with  some  of  my  friends  that  that  act  will  be 
found  constitutional  and  100  per  cent. 

In  a  general  way,  among  the  canners,  the  supply 
men,  etc.  (judging  from  what  I  have  read),  there  is 
quite  a  change  in  sentiment.  The  food  product  manu¬ 
facturers  are  apparently  strong  for  the  statute  now. 
In  view  of  this  definite  swing  to  the  right,  will  you  tell 
me  why  the  NAWGA  swings  to  the  left?”  (Continued 
next  week.) 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

The  Mardi  Gras  Season — ^The  Lenten  Season — Shrimp  Prices 
Holding — Colder  Weather  Needed  to  Allow  Oyster  Canners 
To  Run  Full  Time — Bean  Planting  Will  Soon  be  Over 

Mobile,.  Ala.,  February  11, 1937. 

ARDI  GRAS — ^We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
carnival  festivities,  called  Mardi  Gras,  which 
is  French,  meaning  Big  Tuesday,  and  boy  is 

it  BIG! 

This  is  a  celebration  which  is  put  on  in  a  big  way 
in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  and  lasts  nearly  a  week.  It 
brings  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  each  year. 

The  celebration  starts  in  New  Orleans  the  Tuesday 
preceding  Ash  Wednesday  with  a  big  mystic  parade 
and  from  then  until  the  following  Tuesday  there  is 
something  going  on  all  the  time  in  the  way  of  parades, 
masked  dances,  band  concerts,  sight-seeing  trips  and 
other  forms  of  amusement. 

The  peak  of  the  festivities^  is  reached  on  Tuesday 
when  the  city  officials  declare  a  holiday,  all  business  is 
suspended  and  the  whole  town  turns  out  to  have  a 
general  good  time,  and  there  is  plenty  whoopie. 

Masking  on  the  streets  is  allowed  and  this  adds  to 
the  merriment  of  the  crowd,  as  some  are  very  grotesque 
and  funny. 

Mobile  starts  her  Mardi  Gras  celebration  one  day 
later  than  New  Orleans,  which  is  Friday  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  more  or  less  the  same  as  New  Orleans. 

The  Mardi  Gras  festivity  is  an  old  French  and 
Spanish  custom  of  making  merry  just  before  entering 
the  Holy  Season  of  Lent  and  donning  the  sack-cloth 
and  ashes  of  penance,  and  has  taken  place  each  year 
from  the  time  of  the  early  French  and  Spanish  settlers 
of  these  two  cities  to  the  present  day.  In  a  way,  Mardi 
Gras  has  a  religious  significance. 
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LENT — Lent  started  this  year  on  February  10  and 
ends  on  Easter  Sunday,  March  28.  It  is  a  period  set 
aside  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  do  penance  by  fasting, 
abstinence  and  refraining  from  amusements. 

Every  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  Lent  are  days  of 
abstinence  on  which  Catholics  refrain  from  eating  flesh 
meat  and  the  diet  is  limited  to  sea  foods,  eggs,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit,  hence  Lent  never  fails  to  boost  the 
sale  of  sea  foods.  Besides  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
there  are  two  Saturdays  in  Lent  that  are  days  of 
abstinence  and  this  year  they  fall  on  February  20  and 
March  27. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Catholic  Priest 
is  a  mighty  good  salesman  for  the  sea  food  industry  and 
it  behooves  those  in  the  industry  to  assist  them  finan¬ 
cially  whenever  opportunity  presents  itself. 

The  Episcopaleans  also  observe  Lent  to  some  extent 
and  they,  too,  boost  the  sale  of  sea  foods. 

SHRIMP — No  shrimp  were  available  for  canning 
this  past  week  and  while  some  were  caught  in  Alabama 
and  Louisiana,  they  were  shipped  out  raw  headless 
by  the  dealers.  The  shrimp  were  large  and  fancy  and 
the  raw  dealers  were  able  to  get  a  fair  price  for  them. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium;  $1.55  for  No.  1  large,  and  $1.60  for 
No.  1  jumbo,  f.  0.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  pack  is  moving  along  fairly 
well  and  with  a  little  colder  weather  production  will 
pick  up  and  the  factories  will  operate  at  full  capacity, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  the  weather  is  warm  and 
the  boats  have  to  make  light  trips  and  often,  because 
the  boats  can  not  keep  the  oysters  too  long  out  of  the 
water. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

BEANS — The  land  is  being  plowed  and  some  plant¬ 
ing  of  beans  will  be  done  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  but 
these  will  be  for  the  produce  market  and  it  will  be 
about  three  more  weeks  before  any  planting  for  the 
canneries  will  take  place. 

The  price  of  No.  2  cut  stringless  beans  is  85  cents 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Frantic  Appeals  for  Early  Shipments — Much  New  Business — 
Market  Firming  Noticeably  —  Some  Floods  —  Minor  Peach 
Holders  Advancing  Prices — Pears  Firmer — Pineapple  Continues 
Very  Scarce — ^Very  Little  Asparagus  Left — Spinach 
Crop  Uncertain 

San  Francisco,  February  11, 1937. 

USINESS — The  outstanding  feature  of  last  week 
was  the  formal  ending  of  the  maritime  strike  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  For  almost  one  hundred  days 
not  an  American  vessel  cleared  from  a  Pacific  Coast 
port,  resulting  in  huge  business  losses,  as  well  as  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  public.  As  usual,  the  strike  was 
settled  on  a  basis  that  should  have  been  easy  to  reach 
through  the  medium  of  arbitration.  Vessels  are  now 
being  dispatched  as  fast  as  they  can  be  made  ready 
and  loaded,  but  it  will  be  weeks  before  shipping  will 
be  normal.  In  the  meantime,  those  who  have  placed 
orders  for  canned  foods  are  making  frantic  appeals 
for  early  shipments  and  canners  are  doing  their  best 
to  satisfy  the  trade.  New  business  has  been  offered  in 
considerable  volume  during  the  week  and  the  market 
in  general  has  firmed  quite  noticeably.  Prices  remain 
without  change,  however,  but  there  are  indications  of 
an  early  revamping  of  some  of  the  lists. 

Minor  flood  conditions  have  prevailed  in  some  parts 
of  southern  and  central  California  during  the  week,  but 
losses  have  been  light.  The  famous  Delta  District, 
where  asparagus  is  such  an  important  crop,  has 
escaped  unscathed  to  date. 

PEACHES — The  canned  peach  market  is  showing 
steady  improvement  and  canners  and  growers  are 
much  pleased  with  the  initial  results  of  their  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  efforts.  The  list  prices  of  packers  of 
featured  brands  remain  the  same,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  packers  have  advanced  minimum  prices  and 
buyers  are  having  difficulty  in  locating  weak  holders. 

PEARS — The  pear  market  is  getting  on  a  firmer 
basis  and  it  is  believed  that  the  bottom  has  been 
reached.  Large  packers  now  express  the  opinion  that 
they  will  be  able  to  market  their  holdings  at  present 
list  prices,  at  least. 

PINEAPPLE — Pineapple  is  very  scarce  in  this  mar¬ 
ket,  but  several  vessels  are  on  the  way  here  from 
Honolulu  with  large  shipments  so  the  famine  will  soon 
be  over.  Much  of  the  pack  has  already  been  disposed 
of  and  quite  a  few  items  will  be  off  the  market  until 
the  new  pack  is  ready.  Pack  figures  for  1936  are  un¬ 
available,  but  careful  estimates  place  the  output  at 
10,000,000  cases. 

ASPARAGUS — ^Very  little  canned  asparagus  re¬ 
mains  unsold  and  the  cleanup  will  be  practically  a 
cleanup  by  the  time  the  new  pack  is  ready.  There  has 
been  a  strong  demand  of  late  for  all  green.  Much  of 
the  unsold  stock  is  of  large  spears,  such  as  colossal 
and  mammoth,  and  in  large  size  cans. 

SPINACH — Opening  prices  on  spinach  are  usually 
announced  by  this  time  by  some  of  the  smaller  opera- 
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tors,  but  none  have  been  brought  out  so  far  this  year. 
Crop  prospects  are  very  uncertain,  owing  to  the  un¬ 
usually  cold  weather  that  has  been  prevailing  of  late, 
and  canners  are  not  disposed  to  take  undue  chances. 
Last  year,  some  of  the  smaller  packers  disposed  of  a 
large  part  of  their  anticipated  output  well  in  advance 
of  the  season  and  saw  late  sellers  walk  away  with  the 
profits.  Some  of  the  largest  packers  do  not  have  a 
case  to  offer,  so  close  is  the  cleanup. 

BROCCOLI  —  When  the  packing  of  broccoli  was 
halted  in  January  because  of  the  cold  snap,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  operations  would  be  resumed  late  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  a  later  variety  would  be  in  bloom.  A  recent 
survey  indicates,  however,  that  this  later  crop  will  run 
to  large  heads  not  considered  suitable  for  canning  and 
this  means  that  packing  is  at  an  end  for  the  season. 
It  means,  likewise,  that  future  orders  cannot  be  filled 
in  full,  to  the  regret  of  all  concerned. 

• 

TO  STUDY  SPRAY  POISONS 

National  Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  to  Aid 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  Research  Program 
On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Spray  Residue 

AT  the  request  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace, 
/■A  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  through  its 
'  'president.  Dr.  Frank  R.  Lillie,  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  nationally-known  scientists  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  purpose  of  reviewing  the  research  program  on 
the  toxicity  of  lead  and  arsenic  now  under  way  in  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Dr.  Lillie,  now  holding  its  first  meeting  in 
Washington,  consists  of  Professor  A.  J.  Carlson  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Chairman,  Professor  C.  K. 
Drinker  of  Harvard  University,  Doctor  Ludvig  Hek- 
toen,  McCormick  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Research  Council,  Professor 
H.  C.  Sherman  of  Columbia  University,  and  Professor 
Torald  Sollmann  of  Western  Reserve  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

The  problem  of  the  degree  of  toxicity  of  lead  and 
arsenic  occurring  in  the  form  of  spray  residues  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  long  been  a  troublesome  one. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  growers  are  obliged  to  use  lead 
arsenate  sprays  to  guard  their  crops  against  insect 
pests.  Such  sprays  are  useless  unless  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  poisonous  to  destroy  the  insects.  The  residues 
remaining,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  are  also  dangerous 
to  consumers.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  scientists  as  to  the  poisonous  character  of  both 
lead  and  arsenic.  Authorities  differ  only  upon  the 
amounts  of  these  poisons  which  may  be  consumed  with¬ 
out  damage  to  health. 


The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  for  years  been  carrying  on  a 
campaign  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  remove 
from  the  market  consignments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
bearing  what  are  considered  dangerous  amounts  of 
poisonous  residues.  Other  bureaus  of  the  Department 
have  developed  washing  methods  and  appliances  for 
the  removal  of  excess  residues  before  the  products  are 
shipped,  and  these  are  in  very  general  use,  particularly 
in  the  apple  industry.  The  present  tolerances  were 
adopted  on  the  basis  of  advice  given  by  a  committee 
of  nationally-known  toxicologists  called  together  for 
consultation  about  ten  years  ago.  That  committee,  in 
recommending  the  tentative  tolerances  which  are 
essentially  those  now  in  effect,  recommended  further 
researches  designed  to  fill  out  some  of  the  gaps  in 
scientific  knowledge  on  the  subject  and  determine  more 
conclusively  than  has  heretofore  been  possible  at  what 
figure  permanent  tolerances  for  lead  and  arsenic  should 
be  set  to  guarantee  public  health  protection. 

With  an  increase  in  appropriation  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  granted  the  Depart¬ 
ment  two  years  ago  by  Congress,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  organized  a  Division  of  Pharmacology 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Nelson,  who 
was  furloughed  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  competent  personnel  and  formu¬ 
lating  a  comprehensive  program  of  research  on  the 
toxicity  of  lead  and  arsenic  as  well  as  on  other  prob¬ 
lems.  Having  completed  the  organization  of  the  divi¬ 
sion,  Dr.  Nelson  returned  to  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  on  October  1,  where  he  now  occupies  the  position 
of  Professor  of  Pharmacology.  He  continues  to  assist 
the  division,  however,  in  a  consulting  capacity.  Dr. 
Nelson  was  succeeded  as  chief  of  the  division  by  Dr. 
Herbert  0.  Calvery,  an  experienced  bio-chemist,  who 
holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  had 
teaching  experience  at  the  Louisville  Medical  School, 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  School.  The  complete  staff  of  the 
division  consists  of  twelve  technically  trained  men,  in¬ 
cluding  eight  biochemists  and  nutritionists,  three 
pharmacologists,  and  one  pathologist. 

As  the  first  and  most  important  subject  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  new  division.  Dr.  Nelson  and  Dr. 
Calvery  outlined  the  research  project  for  the  study 
of  the  toxicity  of  lead  and  arsenic,  which  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  over  a  period  of  some  years,  with  the  objective 
of  giving  a  scientific  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what 
are  safe  tolerances  for  these  poisonous  substances. 
Secretary  Wallace  requested  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  appoint  its  committee,  to  furnish  the  De¬ 
partment  unbiased,  competent  scientific  advice  as  to 
this  investigation. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 


States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Quotations  on  this  page  are 

1  for 

spot  goods. 

For  future 

quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No. 

. 

. 

2.76 

2.86 

Large,  No.  2^ . . 

. 

2.80 

2.90 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . . „..., 

2.76 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

. 

2.40 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall......,......—. 

1.86 

1.86 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.36 

2.46 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq..„...„.. 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq... . — .. 

...— 

2.10 

2.20 

BAKED  BEANS 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

.66 

No.  2%  . . . . 

.90 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

3.26 

4.26 

3.86 

4.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

6.76 

7.60 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.92%  1.00 

1.10 

1.26 

No.  10 . 

4.60 

6.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2— . 

.82% 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

.86 

.90 

No.  10 . 

4.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.26 

No.'  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

--•TTTT 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.26 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10 . 

1.06 

1.10 

.85 

No.  10 . 

6.60 

4.26 

1.60 

1.76 

No.  10 . .'. . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

-iiitt 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

. . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

.86 

.80 

.86 

.86 

No.  10 . 

4.36 

4.60 

3.60 

3.76 

4.26 

LIMA  BEANS 

1.60 

1.62% 

No.  10 . . . 

1.36 

No.  10 . 

.86 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.80 

.86 

No.  10 . 

.67% 

.70 

BEETS 

1.00 

1.40 

„No.  2% . 

1.20 

.90 

1.10 

1.86 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

.86 

.86 

---tilt 

No.  2% . 

1.16 

1.16 

. 

No.  lO . 

4.00 

4.26 

3.26 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No  2 . 

.7K 

No.  2%_„ . 

.87%  .90 

No.  lO . 

4.26 

4.26 

3.26 

3.60 

1  ■■■■ 

.96 

.96 

.85 

.90 

No.  2% . 

1.16 

1.16 

1.10 

No.  10 . 

4.60 

4.60 

3.36 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

1  •••• 

.80 

.96 

No.  10 . 

3.60 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

4.60 

4.60 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.76 

■Tl 

No.  10 . 

3.76 

8.76 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2.,„ . 

.86 

.86 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.16 

. . 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.26 

1.86 

No.  10 . 

7.00 

. 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10..  _ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ _ _ 

_ 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Wholegrain — Continued 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10 . 

7.60 

.95 

i.ib 

1.16 

No.  10 . 

6.65 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

.85 

.90 

No.  10 . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.26 

1.26 

No.  10 . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

i.io 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

1.06 

No.  10 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.26 

No.  10 . 

6.36 

6.60 

6.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10 . — 

6.00 

6.26 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

.80 

.90 

.76 

.80 

. 

No.  10 . 

2.26 

2.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.86 

.90 

No.  10 . 

4.25 

4.26 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.66 

.76 

•  ••• 

No.  10 . 

3.76 

4.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

.90 

.96 

No.  10 . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.60 

1.66 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.35 

1.60 

1.36 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.............. 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.15 

1.35 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.25 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s......„.. 

1.16 

1.40 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  4s..,—.. 

1.10 

1.35 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

1.05 

1.26 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.16 

1.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

1.10 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.25 

6.50 

6.25 

5.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

6.00 

5.26 

6.00 

5.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

.96 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

6.00 

6.25 

4.60 

4.60 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

.67%  .60 

.70 

.80 

1.65 

1.86 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.60 

1.76 

1.36 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . — . 

1.26 

1.40 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is........ 

1.76 

1.90 

1.40 

1.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

...... 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.92%  1.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

5.60 

6.26 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.90 

.96 

.95 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . 

*--TTTT 

6.00 

6.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s...... 

6.26 

5.26 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s............— 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

4.60 

4.76 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

.90 

.92% 

.96 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

Soaked,  2s . 

.45 

.60 

.56 

.60 

.56 

.67% 

10s  . . 

2.60 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

.671/,  .76 

10s  . 

3.60 

3.76 

— 

PUMPKIN 

.Sltd  ,  TJn.  9. . 

.76 

.66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

.86 

.86 

.70 

.80 

.80 

.90 

No.  3 . 

.96 

No.  10  . . 

2.85 

3.76 

2.60 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std..  No.  2 . 

.77%  .86 

No.  2% . . 

.97%  1.16 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . . 

3.10 

3.25 

3.60 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.77%  .96 

.70 

.80 

.96 

1.02% 

No.  2% . 

1.10 

1.25 

.96 

1.10 

1.26 

No.  10 . 

3.76 

4.00 

3.26 

8.76 

4.06 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 

1.06 

. 

. 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

Triple.  No.  2........—....— 

1.00 

...... 

....... 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— ConUnned 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2% . 

No  A  . 

Eastern 

Low  High 

. 75  _ 

. 92%  .96 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  in . 

Eastern 
Low  High 

No.  10 . 

.  3.26 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%... . . 

No  S . 

_ _  1.00 

— 

— 

No  10  . 

R9.R 

No.  S . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . 

Kt  Stil  ,  Kn  1 

. 90 

.47% 

.50 

.65 

Mid  pack 

.82%  .95 

No.  2,  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . 

1.76 

7.00 

1.86 

7.00 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

TJn  «  . 

_ .76 

.  1.06 

.  1.16 

.85 

1.16 

1.25 

.77% 

1.05 

.80 

1.16 

.96 

1.30 

1.00 

1.46 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2............ 

. 

No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

.  3.60 

. 45 

. 70 

3.60 

.45 

.70 

3.50 

.47% 

.75 

3.76 

.60 

.80 

4.06  4.60 

with  puree 
.60  .62% 

.65  .70 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A..  Fcv..  No.  2%  ....  . . 

i.30 

6.50 

1.36 

7.26 

No.  2% . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . 

. 96 

_ _  1.10 

.  3.16 

1.00 

1.10 

3.25 

1.00 

3.50 

1.05 

3.60 

.86 

2.75 

.87% 

3.00 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  Stock _ 

No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 

No.  10 . 

. 42% 

.  3.26 

. 40 

_  3.00 

3.00 

.46 

3.26 

.47% 

4.00 

3.60 

3.00 

8.60 

8.26 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

RASPBERRIES 

— 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

. 40 

. 70 

.40 

.70 

3.00 

.46 

.70 

3.00 

.60 

.76 

3.60 

.60 

.77% 

3.00 

.62% 

.80 

8.25 

No.  10 . . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . 

No.  10 . 

.  2.76 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

TURN  P  GREENS 

No.  2 . 

. 76 

STRAWBERRIES 

Nn  . 

.  1.05 

No.  10 . 

3.76 

3.75 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . . . 

No.  2 . .  ... 

— 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

Canned  Fruits 


Central 
Low  Hish 


Sioo  9.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 


e.oe  6.00 

2.30  2.40 

2.26  2.35 

2.00  . 


6.00  6.00 


6.’60 


APPLES 
No.  10,  water. 


No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack . 

4.00  4.10 

4.26  4.50 

— 

— 

APPLE  SAUCE 

.85  1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10 . .'. . 

No.  2,  Std . 

No.  10 . . . 

4.35  5.00 

.70  . 

4.60 

4.76 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . — 

— 

Nn  ‘1%/  Stil  . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

No.  2 . . . . 

■  .82%  .90 

,  3.10  . 

No.  6 . 

*3"60  LOO 
4.60  _ 


i"70  liso 
1.46  1.60 


.46  _ 

.87%  .96 

2.66  2.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz. . 1.60  1.60 

No.  2.  17  oz .  1.76  1.76 

No.  2.  19  oz .  2.00  2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb . 6.60  6.60 

%  lb . 3.26  3.26 

%  lb .  1.96  1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . . . 96  1.00 

6  oz .  1.06  1.10 

8  oz. . 1.90  2.00 

10  oz . 2.10  2.16 


Selects,  6  oz. 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

59% 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

No.  1 . . . 

Nn  200  . 

.80  .80 
.67%  .75 

2.50  2.75 

1.00  1.00 

1.36  1.36 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

.70 

2.10 

.80 

2.25 

Flat.  No.  1 . . 

No.  % . . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . . . 

Pink.  Tail,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% - ...... 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

jatH  .  Nn  9  % . 

•• 

1.90 

1.50 

1.45 

2.00 

1.60 

1.55 

SHRIMP 

No.  1.  Small . . 

6.00 

3.76 

6.25 

4.25 

No.  1.  Medium . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . . 

No.  1,  Large . . . 

_ _ _ 

. . 

2.16 

1.60 

1.65 

_ 

. 

1.76 

. 

. 

1.90 

1.90 

1.16 

1.16 

. 

1.00 

1.05 

,76 

.76 

2.66 

2.65 

1.65 

. 

.92% 

.96 

. - 

1.65 

1.46  1.47% 

1.46  1.60 

1.60  1.62% 


PEACHES 

Fey..  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std..  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3„ . v*- 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10..,.,„. 
Crushed.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


SARDINES  (Domestic).  Per  Case 


1.70 

1.60 

1.40 

1.10 

1.76 

1.65 

1.45 

1.16 

%  Oil,  Key . 

3.60 

3.25 

3.60 

3.35 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.... 

s.'oo 

3.90 

2.76 

2.85 

•••— • 

...  1.40 

1.65 

4.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

.  2.76 

3.00 

TUNA  PISH.  Per  Case 

1.60  _  Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . . .  . .  .  6.02% 


1.80 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48*8 . . . 

’”T. 

11.00 

12.00 

1.40 

%8  . . . 

_ 

_ 

. 

6.00 

1.70 

%8  . . . . . 

8.86 

4.26 

5.86 

6.10 

Light  Meat,  Is,. . . 

. 

. 

9.00 

10.00 

%8  . .  . . 

6.00 

6.60 

6.00 

6.00 

%s  . . 

. 

a—... 

8.60 

8.76 
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COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 

1936  edition 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ^*Can-able^'* 

All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 

Published  and  Copyrigfued  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE,  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — ^Retorts;  modern,  round,  inside  meas¬ 
urements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter.  Perfect 
condition.  $50.00  each  free  on  board  Monmouth, 
Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St., 
Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Merrell  Soule  six-pocket  Cooker 
Fillers  in  first  class  condition;  2  Cuykendall  Corn 
Mixers;  3  Single  Peerless  Huskers  equipped  with 
Diamond  Roller  Chains.  Ready  for  operation  with  an 
assortment  of  new  parts.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc., 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  —  Several  continuous  cookers,  pea 
cleaners,  pea  graders,  labeling  machines,  open  kettles, 
cranes  and  other  equipment  of  a  dismantled  plant. 
Address  Box  A-2185,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vege¬ 
table  Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Food 
Choppers;  Can  Conveyors;  Washers  and  Scalders;  Cy¬ 
press  Cook  Tanks ;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables ;  Chile  Sauce 
Filler;  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  2-inch  Copper  Coils; 
Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Ther¬ 
mometers.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Chisholm-Ryder  Junior  String  Bean 
Grader  in  excellent  condition.  Address  Box  A-2189 
c/o  the  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERS — Let  us  help  you  with  your  machinery 
problems.  We  are  canners  as  well  as  dealers  in  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  pay  cash  for  surplus  equipment  and  can 
really  save  you  money  on  your  requirements.  Try  us. 
G.  &  J.  Manufacturing  Co.,  3914  Willow  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  we  offer  discontinued  high-class 
green  and  wax  bean,  beets  and  kraut  labels  at  50  cents 
and  75  cents  per  thousand;  samples.  Granite  City 
Sales  Company,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — The  following  used  equipment  in  good 
condition:  1  Olney  Pea  Washer;  3  Picking  Tables  ap¬ 
proximately  15  feet  long ;  1  Pea  Grader,  either  Colussus 
type  or  nested;  2  Pea  Fillers  in  good  condition,  either 
Ayars  or  Hansen  latest  model;  1  Convertible  Tomato 
Juice  Filler  for  various  sizes.  Address  Box  A-2188  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  Platform  Scale,  from  20  tons  up, 
platform  not  less  than  18  feet.  State  price,  make  and 
condition.  Address  Box  A-2183  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Used  late  model  Double  Knife  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Bean  Snipper.  State  price  and  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2186  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  —  1  -  40"  x  72"  Retort  with  fittings  for 
pressure  cooling.  6 -Perforated  Crates.  Beet  Quar¬ 
tering  Machine.  1  -  1,000-Gallon  Tank  with  Kookmore 
Koils.  Address  Box  A-2181  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2161  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Controlling  Interest  in  well  established 
Pennsylvania  Canning  Company,  incorporated  and 
stock  being  offered  for  sale ;  is  owned  by  an  individual 
desiring  to  concentrate  interests  elsewhere.  Factory 
now  producing  well  rounded  line  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  with  a  profit  being  shown  every  year.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  any  Canner  who  wishes  to  extend  his 
present  operations.  Address  Box  A-2182  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  in  heart  of  tomato 
section  of  Eastern  Shore.  Well  equipped  with  two  lines 
machinery.  Capacity  over  50  thousand  cases.  Long 
established  with  plenty  raw  stock  and  labor  convenient. 
Have  been  operating  profitably,  and  selling  now  due  to 
death.  Price  $7,000.00.  For  further  particulars  write 
to:  Mrs.  C.  R.  Jones,  Madison,  Md. 
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FOR  SALE — Plant  at  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
Fully  equipped  for  two  lines  Peas,  one  Snap  Beans  and 
one  Corn.  Capacity  120,000  cases.  Complete  storage 
space.  On  siding  0.  &  W.  R.  R.  Buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  excellent  condition.  Clinton  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


FOR  SALE — Two  line  western  plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available. 
Address  Box  A-2184,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Factory  Superintendent  capable  of  packing  a 
fancy  pack  of  vegetables,  especially  beets.  Kindly  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  B-2187  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — Processor.  Must  be  familiar  with  the  packing  of 
quality  peas  and  all  tomato  products,  beets,  carrots  and  cherries; 
knowledge  of  packing  New  York  State  peaches  while  not 
essential,  would  help.  Would  hire  for  seasoon  or  yearly  basis. 
In  applying  give  all  details  and  references.  Niagara  County 
Preserving  Corp.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

^tuations  wanted  " 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  Production. 
Know  the  canning  business  from  the  field  to  finished  product 
and  pack  a  high  grade  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  References. 
Vernon  Reed,  2910  Swiss  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Sales  Manager.  Man  18  years 
experience  canning  and  brokerag^e  business,  selling  from  coast  to 
coast,  together  with  record  as  production  manager.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  but  looking  for  broader  field.  Can  furnish  best  references. 
Address  Box  B-2167  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  grader. 
Experienced  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  packer,  conversant  with 
all  of  the  U.  S.  Standards  for  Grades  now  in  effect  and  familiar 
with  Food  and  Drug  regulations  relative  to  same.  Qualified  in 
Howard  method  of  mold  counting.  Also  grade  raw  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  in  accordance  with  Federal  standards. 
Address  Box  B-2177  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  the  carming  of  high  grade  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  Especially  experienced  in  the 
development  of  new  products.  Would  also  consider  sales  for 
New  England  territory.  References.  Address  Box  B-2192  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Canning  Factory  Superintendent 
with  company  packing  one  or  more  of  the  following  canned 
foods:  whole  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans,  pumpkin, 
kraut,  hominy,  pork  and  beans.  Can  lay  out  plant  and  install 
equipment  for  products  mentioned.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2191  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  salesman  with  20  years  experience 
merchandising  food  products  and  kindred  lines,  and  familiar  with 
trade  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
State.  Desires  connection  with  a  reputable  food  manufacturer, 
packer,  importer  or  distributor.  If  interested  can  furnish  ample 
references.  Address  Box  B-2190  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


ACCIDENTALLY  ON  PURPOSE 

There  was  an  accident  and  many  people  gathered 
about  the  wrecked  car,  when  some  one  drove  up  and 
cried  to  the  man  that  was  lying  beneath,  “Say,  Jim, 
did  you  have  an  accident?” 

“Naw,”  came  from  beneath  the  car,  “the  kids  have 
always  wanted  to  see  the  works,  so  I  turned  the  darned 
thing  over  for  them.” 

Al:  What’s  the  matter,  Vic? 

Vic:  My  mouth  feels  like  a  parade  ground. 

Al:  Why? 

Vic:  Two  dentists  have  been  drilling  on  it  all 
morning. 

UP  SHE  GOES! 

The  aviator’s  wife  was  taking  her  first  trip  with 
her  husband.  “Wait  a  moment,  George,”  she  said  “I’m 
afraid  we’ll  have  to  go  down  again.” 

“What’s  wrong?”  asked  the  husband. 

“I  believe  I’ve  dropped  one  of  the  pearl  buttons  off 
my  jacket.  I  think  I  can  see  it  glistening  on  the 
ground.” 

“Keep  your  seat,  my  dear,”  said  the  aviator.  “That’s 
a  lake.” 

Dan :  Lissen  here.  Misery  .  .  .  you  forgot  somethin’. 
You  forgot  dat  you  owes  me  two  bits. 

Bill:  No,  I  ain’t  forgot,  Dan.  But  gimme  time  .  .  . 
I  will  1 

ON  THE  CARPET 

Suitor :  I  wish  to  marry  your  daughter,  sir. 

Dad:  Young  man,  do  you  drink? 

Suitor:  Thanks  a  lot,  sir,  but  let’s  settle  this  other 
thing  first. 

“Darling,  stop  kissing  me.  Here  comes  my  mother 
and  three  of  my  old  maid  aunts  1” 

“Well,  they’ll  just  have  to  line  up  and  wait  their 
turn.” 

DOUBLE  OR  NOTHING 

“My  aunt  chinned  the  bar  twenty  times.” 

“Nonsense!  Ten  times.” 

“I  said  twenty.  She  has  a  double  chin.” 


Seaman :  What’s  the  technical  name  for  snoring? 
Pharmicist’s  Mate:  Sheet  music. 

The  doctor  peered  at  the  shaky  patient  and  asked, 
“Do  horrible  things  come  and  sit  on  your  bed  when 
you’re  recovering  from  a  binge?”  And  the  patient 
quaked,  “Yeah,  my  wife’s  relatives.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canmng,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  MetaL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Miu'kers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Lang[senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  FruiU. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  nme. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (spreading  agents). 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapmeui  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FaLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 


C. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


hydrauuc  conveying  equipment. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Aqicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

insurance,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooTOSton,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincirmati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINEBS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodmfi  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

,  PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

TCrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
wtt  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Latngsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IncUanapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT  (Semesan). 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULAHNG  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives.  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS  (for  sprays  and  dusts). 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS.  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks.  Rubber  and  Steel  Type.  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACSIINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C3iisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S^dem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machhiery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkeunp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-CJhapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  ^nn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  B^dtimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F2dls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


America's  Oldest  Seec?  House 


BRISTOL,  PA. 


We^l  Give  You  5  Points 

toward  the  Perfect  Pack! 


•  SERVICE  "NATIONAL"  Service  Departmenl  •  ihe  answer  to  your  own 

particular  problem. 

•  QUALITY  "NATIONAL"  Ouality  stands  out  in  every  Can  •  an  essential 

to  the  Perfect  Pack. 

•  SHIPMENTS  "NATIONAL"  Cans  •  where  you  want  them  •  When 

you  want  them. 

•  TECHNICAL  ADVICE  "NATIONAL"  Laboratory  Staff  •  ready  to 

advise  in  any  emergency. 

•  SEAMERS  NATIONAL"  Seamers  efficiently  speed  the  day's  Pack  •  a 

corps  of  Maintenance  men  always  on  call. 


ITSKAiaX  ^EUS! 

"NATIONAL'S" 

5  Point  Plan 
for  Perfect  Packs! 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Oifices  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHIC  AGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  'HAMILTON,  Ohio 


